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THORNS AND ROSES. 





BY FANNY PARNELL. 





I WALKED ’mid roses everywhere, 
My soul was languid with their breath ; 
The faint, rich airs that feebly throbbed 
Were sick to most delicious death. 


*Neath heavy lids I caught the sheen 
Of alcoves lit with rubied glow, 

Of dusky glades thick-gemmed and flecked 
With budding gold and flowering snow. 


For there the amber rose of youth 
Called down Aurora for its guest, 

And there the damask rose of love 
Laid bare to Heaven its sultry breast. 


And there the wild-wood rose of hope 
Bloomed ever on ’mid sun and shower, 

And there the white rose, blanched with bliss, 
Peeped out from maby a secret bower. 


And there, in clore green draperits veiled, 
The moss rose blushed with maiden shame ; 
And there the musk rose of delight 
Breathed forth its heart of perfumed flame. 


And as I loitered, bound with spells, 
A blossom here, a leaflet there, 

I plucked with fevered, lusting hands, 
And wreathed them in wy spangled bair. 


Till sudden, in a rush of fear, 
I halted, dazed with pain new-born, 
And, dumb with awe too great for voice, 
Felt, every rose become a thorn. 


On careless brow and golden tress 

The trickling blood-drops left a stain, 
And swift, flerce shafts of agony 

Shot through and through my reeling brain. 


Down sunk on unaccustomed knees, 
I wept, I writhed, and last I prayed: 
“* Help, God! Ah! help my short, sweet youth, 
Scarce budding, doomed in tears to fade. 


“Help, God! No pain was e’er like mine!” 
Then stirred the forest’s somber wings, 
And strange, cool winds came wandering by 
And far-off sounds of healing springs. 


A silver glory smote the shade, 

And pierced the curtains of mine eyes; 
And lo! before me sbone the form 

Of One more fair than halcyon skies, 


* Wouldst thou,” a voice fell soft and sad, 
‘‘ Wear only roses on thy head, 
When I, thy Lord, for thee have worn 
The sharpest thorns of earth instead ?”’ 


Ilooked. I saw the gouts of blood, 
I saw the cruel crown of scorn ; 
“ Dear Christ!” I sobbed, “ grant I ™may wear 
Till death what Thou for me hast worn !”’ 


Nay, ’twasno dream. As yet I knelt, 

His smile with radiance filled the gloom ; 
And on my brow, for every thorn, 

I felt a rose from Sharon bicom. 
Boapzstown, N. J. : 
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OF THE SYNOPTICAL PROBLEM. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Tue synoptical problem has engaged the 
attention of biblical scholars for nearly a 
century, and is not satisfactorily solved 
yet. How is the remarkable agreement 
and the equally remarkable disagreement 
of the first three Gospels, both in matter 
and form, to be accounted for? A vast 
amount of learning and ingenuity has been 
spent by Eichhorn, Marsh, Schleiermacher, 
Gieseler, De Wette, Bleek, Reuss, Ewald, 
Baur, Holtzmann, ‘Scholten, ,Meyer, Hil- 
genfeld, Weiss, Norton, Westcott, Fisher, 
Abbott, Thomson, and othefé upon the 
solution of this problem. A number of 
conflicting hypotheses have been proposed 
which form an almost inextricable laby- 
rinth. There is the interdependency or bor- 
rowing theory (Beniiteungs-hypothese) with 
at least six distinct modifications, the theory 
of an original Gospel (Urevangeliums 
hypothese of Eichborn and Marsh), the 
theory of a common oral tradition (Tradi- 
tions hypothese of Gieseler), the tendency or 
doctrinal adaptation theory (of the TObiu- 
gen Schoo]), the written narrative’s theory 
(Diegesen theorie of Schielermacher, 
Ewald, and othérs), the Mark theory, the 
proto-Mark theory (Urmarhus hypothese), etc. 

The only sure basis of a solution is to 
ascertain the precise extent of the agree- 
ment and disagreement. Reuss, Norton,and 
others have calculated the sections, and 
Reuss, approximately also the verses; but 
po scholar has as yet counted the words 
which all three or two evangelists have 
in common and which are peculiar to each. 
This involves much time and labor, buta 
considerable aid is afforded by the ‘‘Synoptt- 
con” of W. G. Rushbrooke, published at 
Cambridge, England, 1880 and 1881, in two 
magnificent volumes. _The Greek text is 
taken from the last edition of Tischendorf, 
corrected from Westcott and Hort. : It is 
arranged in three parallel columns, and the 
coincidences and differences are! marked by 
different type and color—the common mat- 
ter of all evangelists is printed in red type; 
the matter common to each pair-in black 
spaced type; the matter peculiar to each 
in ordinary black type. The editor makes 
no conclusions and leaves that to others. 

On the basis of this ‘‘ Synopticon” T have ob- 
tained, with the aid of. my son (Rev. D. 8. 
Schaff) and two of my theological students 
(Mr. James E. Rogers and John A. McColl), 
the following results, which carries the 
problem a few steps nearer solution. The 
method by which the estimgie was made 
deals with the root forms of the words 
only and ignores all inflexions—as, for in- 
stance, tenses of verbs and cases of nouns. 
The result is approzimately, though not 
exactly true. 





A. Number of Words Common Per Cent. of 
Words in wall: Words in 
Common : 
Matthew, 18,222 rs. ON -14 
Mark, 11,158 ig or 288 
Luke, 19,209 wait; -134 
48,589 7,953 164 
B. Additional Words in Whole per Cent. in 


Common : Common : 
Matthew, | 2,783 (or in all With Mark,  .20+ 
Mark, f 5.444) ‘* Matthew, .48+ 
Matthew, 1 sth (orin all “ Luke, .27+ 
Luke, 5,066) * Matthew, .26+ 
Mark, } 1,17% (orion all “ Lake, 34+ 
Luke, 8,825) “* Mark, ..20- 





total number of words in the three synoptists 45,417. 






Cc. Words peculiar to 





Matthew, 10,863 or 56% 

Mark, 4,540 or 40+ 

Luke, 12,960 or 67+ 
27,872 


D. These figures give the following re- 
sults: 

(a.) The proportion of words peculiar to the 
Gospels is 28,000 out of 48,000—more than one- 
half. 

In Matthew 56 words out of every 100 are 


peculiar. 

In Mark 40 words out of every 100 are 
peculiar. 

In Luke 67 words out of every 100 are 
peculiar. 

(0.) The number of coincidences common to 





all three is less than the number of divergen- 
cles. 
Matthew agrees with the other 2 Gospels in 
1 word out of 7. 
Mark agrees with the other 2 Gospels in 1 
word out of 44. 
Luke agrees with the other 2 Gospels in 1 
word out of 8. 


(c.) But, comparing the Gospels two by two, it 


is evident that Matthew and Mark have most - 


in common, and Matthew and Luke are most 
divergent. ; 


4 of Mark is found in Matthew. 
4 of Luke is found in Matthew. 
4 of Mark is found in Luke. 


(@.) The general conclusion from these fig- 
ures is that all these Gospels widely diverge 
from the common matter, or triple tradition ; 
Mark the least so and Luke the most (almost 
twice as much, as Mark). On the other hand, 
both Matthew and Luke are nearer Mark than 
Luke and Matthew are to each other. 

UsION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

ES 


THE PECULIAR TEMPTATIONS OF 
MINISTERS. 





L 





BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 





One of the minor temptations in the life 
of a minister, and yet one which seriously 
affects the scope of his usefulness, has its 
origin in the official character of his posi- 
tion and consists of a tendency not only to 
magnify his office, but also to magnify him- 
self as an officer. It is said that a king 
never gets at the true state of affairs in bis 
domain until he is taught by a revolution. 
The favorites of the court form a cordon 
about his person, filling the air of the 
palace with flatteries, resonant enough to 
render the cries of discontent on the outside 
extremely indistinct. Sothe circumstances 
by which the minister is - surrounded con- 
stantly suggest to him his own importance. 
The condition of his society is either ipter- 
preted or commented upon by those who 
have a right to be nearest to his person, be- 
cause of their genuine admiration for the 
man, or because of their gratitude for sym- 
pathetic services in time of bereavement. 
He is made bishop by the sweet compulsion 
of his people’s love, and is hardly able to 
resist the conclusion, whose honeyed logic 
corroborates his own judgment, that he is 
in many ways a remarkable man and that 
the vor populi is the vor dei. If a suspicion 
ever arises that he is measured by partial 
love, rather than impartial facts, he gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt and is 
happy. Governed by this consciousness of 
unusual stature, the time comes, sooner or 
later,,when he learns that the frequent 
assertion that his ipse dizit will settle all 
difficulties has no other consistency than 
flattery, and his bold expression of a differ. 











ence of opinion with the pews becomes 
transmuted into a stolid indifference on the 
part of the pews, which is to him the hand- 
writing on the wall. Nothing is more 
common in the history of settlements than 
the sudden transition on the part of the 
people from the ability to see nothing in 
the minister but what Is exceptionally good 
to the ability to see nothing but what 
is unusually awkward and ungainly. 
It is, undoubtedly, these sudden changes 
from the torrid heat of flattery to 
the frigid cold of wungenerous  criti- 
cism which produces the bronchial troubles 
to which we are all gubject. As it is never 
the fault of the minister, however, that 
difficulties arise and separations become 
necessary, but always through the force of 
circumstances, over which he has no control, 
he retains with a firm hold his good opin- 
ion of himself and is corroborated in the 
early—#. ¢., the poetical—part of his next 
settlement, in the latter part of which, the 
prosaic part, the same untoward. circum. 
stances arise, which make another change 
necessary. S 
I would not be understood as arguing 
against self-conceit as a very private virtue. 
I only suggest that the public exhibition of 
it is to some extent prejudicial to a man’s in- 
fluence. A good opinion of one’s self gives 
one poise and assists in the maintenance of 
that unembarrassed equilibrium which en- 
ables one to do himself justice on all occa- 
sions; and the ability to entertain this good 
opinion, in spite of abundant arguments 
and facts per contra, shows the extreme 
lenity of Providence toward poor human 
nature. Itis one of the most satisfactory 
experiences, and even when it is one’s only 
possession and the path of life seems very 
rugged it has the soothing quality which 
is associated with the balm of Gilead. To 
feel that the cold world does not appreciate 
your talent is hard, indeed; but to feel that 
you have talents of such rare order that 
the cold world cannot appreciate them is to 
join the grand army of martyrs who are 
being stoned today and who will have 
monuments to-morrow. 

It is in the very nature of things that this 
tendency should exist. No man can love 
his profession without being conscious of 
its existence. To know that you have been 
called to the glorious work of the ministry 
by natural aptitudes; to write a sermor 
with your heart, more than with your pen; 
to put into it the results of weeks of earn- 
est and persistent toil; to work over every 
paragraph with the thought that perhaps 
your way of putting the matter in that 
sentence may compel some one to halt in 
his mad career; and then to be reasonably 
successful in your pastorate—well, after 
all this, can one help congratulating himself 
that he is just what he is, or-resist the de- 
licious conclusion that in the general evolu- 
tion the atoms of which he is composed 
were remarkably well chosen? 

1 do not believe that this condition of 
mind is inconsistent with the profoundest 
humility and sense of dependence on « 
higher power. On the contrary, it is evi- 
dent that these two apparently contra- 
dictory qualities of character may be so in- 
terwoven with each other that they cannot 
be separated. Luther was most assuredly 
conscious of dependence and spent many 
hours each day on his knees, sincerely im- 
ploriog assistance; and I think it would be 
hard to deny that he felt sure of having re- 
ceived the assistance asked for and thet 
heshowed his assurance of the fact in his 





public speech and life, 
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Perhaps I ought to add, in explanation of 
these criticisma, that, if 1 am in error, it is 
because I have a habit of generalizing from 
my own personal experience and peculiar- 
ities. ‘ 

Another, and this time also a minor 
temptation, Is to be found in the fact that it 
is always difficult to oppose the wishes or 
the prejudicés of certain influential parish- 
fovers who labor under the hallucination 
that their money gives them the right of 
constant interference. To take advice of 
wisdoni and experience isthe joy, to be 
compelled to take advice from mere riches 
is the bane of the minister's life. There is 
a demoniac tendency in the human heart, 
not always eradicated at the second birth, 
to worship the golden calf; and an equally 
demoniac tendency on the part of certain 
persons who bave money to sap the minis- 
ter’s independence by the unconscious ac- 
tion of sundry acceptable gifts and hos- 
pitalities, Nothing stands in the way of 
some minister's success so much as the 
habit of taking tea with certain families in 
the parish. Tea-drinking is said to be bad 
forthe nerves; but I have known it to be 
made go strong that it caused a dissension 
in the parish and rendered the resignation 
of the pastor not only a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but an imperative and 
an immediate necessity. Pastoral calls on 
everybody connected witb the church are 
to be regarded asa matter of course; but 
intimate social relations with a favored few 
are volcanic in nature and should be in- 
dulged in only when the minister has a 
predilection for itineracy. 

Itisa sad fact that many societies are 
so constituted that they are almost de- 
pendent for existence on the continued 
good will of a wealihier two or three, who 
gravitate toa position of dictatorship and 
at last come to feel that they rule by the 
divine right of sovereignty. The pastor 
who is anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
his people and for that harmony on which 
it depends finds it convenient to consult 
them; and, if he has a large family «and 
relies for support on his salary alone, his 

convenience becomes his necessity. Iam 
not, of course, speaking of converted 
wealth; but of riches unconverted and 
obtrusive, and of its relation to a poor min- 
ister, to whom a receipted bill is a delight- 
ful surprise and who must needs interpret 
very liberally the suggestion of Scripture 
about making friends with the Mammon of 
uprighteousness. 

A third temptation, and this time one of 
serlous import, is the tendency to say and 
do things which are freighted with a solemn 
meaning in such a perfunctory way that 
their significance is lost. Familiarity with 
sacred subjects and sacred services breeds 
indifference. Itis an inscrutable but an 
iron law of our nature that even the most 
awful facts lose a part of their sublimity by 
constant reiteration. The mind which was 
startled into the intevsest appreciation when 
it first stated a given truth becomes dulled 
and even careless after its constant repett- 
tion. We are subject to moods, too, and the 
Sunday service does not always find us on 
Pisgah’s hight. Whatever our geographical 
position, however, and whatever our bodily 
condition, we discourse on themes which 
have thrilled the world, but oftentimes in 
tones which make the people wonder why 
they ever should have thrilled any one and 
suggest the question whether the pastor 
really believes what he says. We talk of 
salvation as something not to be delayed, 
but with an indifference of manner which 
seems to imply that itis merely professional 
to speak of the danger of delay, and that 
to-morrow will do as well as to-day. A 
short time since, if I may illustrate, a 
clergyman was standing in his robes of 
office at the entrance of the church to re- 
ceive a body. He spoke to two or three 
friends about the weather and about some 
personal ailment which annoyed him, then 
turned to his attendant and said, petulantly: 
“This procrastination is exasperating. I 
have an engagement in half an hour and 
these people are very slow.” And immedi- 
ately afterward marched up the aisle, at the 
head of the solemn procession, saying: ‘‘I 
‘am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord.” 

Still further, « minister is tempted 
by an unconscious preference of the 
Church to the truth to be to a certain 
extent insincere in his preaching, either by 








positive statement or by silence. It is 
difficult to admit that the Church and the 
creed do not represent the Ultima Thiele 
of religion and theology. There is no doubt 
that increasing scholarsbip has altered our 
opinion on mavy important points during 
the last twenty years. The body of ortho- 
dox belief has not suffered any greater 
change than the cathedrals of Europe, 
upon which workmen are \constantly em- 
ployed, taking out the crumbling blocks, 
avd putting in their places blocks freshly 
quarried; but our pcint of observation is 
being altered somewhat by the increasing 
hight of cumulative facts, and we are com- 
pelled to modify in our own minds certain 
statements of dogma, or to go still further, 
and admit that the dogma itself is not en- 
tirely without suspicion. To say this is 
only to say that the world moves, and that 
we move with it. The question has been 
raised, and it is a very serious and impor- 
tant one, as tothe expediency of referring 
to the matter in public. The danger is 
that our love for the Church, and our pride 
iu its consistency and in the continuity of 
its thought through the ages, may overtop 
our love for the truth. We laugh at the 
infallibility of the Pope, asserting that in- 
fallibility is the synomyn of stagoation; 
and our unanswerable argument is that 
progress means loyalty to a truth not 
yet attained, possibly at present misunder- 
stood, a loyalty which urges us on through 
constant changes of opinion and even con- 
tradictions of what we once held dear; and 
yet we sometimes hesitate, from high but 
mistaken motives, before admitting that 
our fathers’ creed was in any way imper- 
fect, fearing thereby to put a weapon into 
the band of the enemy. I suspect that the 
preacher is not always the complete reflec- 
tion of the student. I believe in consist- 
ency; but in the consistency of unswerving 
allegiance to the truth through all possible 
changes of dogmatic statement. The 
Church is quite able to keep pace with re- 
search in any direction, and stands in need 
of no man’s apology or pity. The Church 
of Christ islikea piece of gold. Skepticism 
of its value does not lessen its value and 
criticism does not make it weigh a penny- 
weight less. Investigation is the royal 
road to conversion. The chemist’s most 
cunning devices become eloquent arguments 
in its behalf. The beginning and end of 
the whole matter is that gold is gold. 
When the Apocrypha was eliminated from 
the canon of Scripture, the fear that it would 
destroy belief in the Book soon changed 
{oto the conviction that the act of excision 
was the result of the consciousness of 
strength, and, if we admit, in other cases, 
that our interpretation has been somewhat 
at fault, even though we open the door 
wide enough for the doctrine of evoluticn 
to enter in, we do no more nor less than 
confess that God’s book and God’s laws are 
very much larger than our translation of 
them. 

New Yors City. 
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Tue Count di Campello, who, it will be 
remembered, resigned his caponry in §. 
Peters and renounced the Papacy and all its 
works in September last, is about to take 
another step forward, in the line of reform, 
by the publication of a daily newspaper, 
which will be called the Labarum. This 
paper will treat all the questions of the day 
from a national but Christian poiot of 
view. The room for such a paperin Rome— 
indeed, I think I may say the pressing need 
for it—will be evident enough when I say 
that the daily press of Rome is wholly in 
either rationalistic or Papal hands. The 
former are pvational, but un-Christian, and 
often, indeed, anti-Christian. The latter 
claim, of course, to represent Christianity; 
but they do it in certainly a most adulter- 
ated form aud as something wholly sub- 
ordinate to Vaticanism, and then they are 
distinctly antagonistic to the national life. 
The Labarum aims to be both Christian and 
nationa), and will try to bring it back to 
the popular consciousness that these two 
ideas are neither antagonistic to or incon- 
sistent with one another. It will intro- 


duce thusa new era into the political life 
of Italy, and will continually challenge the 








attention of the government to the Church 
question, which fs, after all, the “ burning” 
question ip Italian internal politics, but 
which successive administrations, repub- 
lican as well as conservative, have with 
almost incredible want of statesmanship 
or patriotism persistently tried to ignore. 
The result has been that, on the one hand, 
the Papal party has presumed more and 
more on the national long-suffering, and 
begun again to rear its head iu a very 
vicious way; ov tbe other, ‘‘ Young Italy,” 
reacting against the unblushing treason, 
which draws its life from the Vatican, has 
been drifting fast in the direction not so 
much now of indifferentism as of @bsolute 
antegonism to any recognition of religion. 
The difficult question of 1870 has become 
tenfold more difficult, and, indeed, a very 
dangerous one, in 1882, and will pow re- 
quire heroic treatment, where milder reme- 
dies might have brought relief ten years 
ago. r 

The program of the Labarum, which will 
probably be given to the public within the 
weck, recognizes the mistake that was made 
in supposing that the fire of the Italian 
revolution or resurrection had spent itself 
when the National Unity was crowned, by 
the gain of Rome, as the National Capital. 
The men in power, it is true, tried to stop 
the revolution here, to smother it, to quench 
it entirely; but it has continued always to 
smoulder on, more or Jess secretly, more or 
Jess threateningly. ‘‘ All the efforts,” says 
the program, ‘‘ that have been made to in- 
augurate an era of true peace, of prosperity, 
and general well-being have miserably 
failed. The strongest statesmen, the most 
pure-hearted aud generous patriots have 
not yet been able to come to any under- 
standing, and never will, until this great 
revolution shall have accomplished its final 
phase. The supreme end to be reached in 
the development of this lies essentially in 
the realization of the famous formula 
conceived by the immortal Cavour, 
the greatest genius of our national resur- 
rection—‘A FREE CHURCH IN A FREE 
Srate.’” ; 

The editor of the Labarum believes that 
only by the wise application of this formu- 
la, rightly understood, however, will come 
to the nation that internal harmony which 
is the ardent desire of all good citizens; and, 
in order to help to the right understanding 
of this formula and bring about its actu- 
alization ‘‘in the most peaceful and legal 
manner,” he presents to the public this 
new journal, ‘“‘ which takes its name from 
the first military standard that was ever 
surmounted by the Cross.” The direction 
of the ZLabarum makes no pretevsions to 
originality, in either its name or the reform 
which it seeks to bring about. It claims 
rather to be the revived succegsion of a 
paper of the same name, founded ‘‘in 1848 
by a picked band of Roman ecclesiastics.” 
This paper bad but a short life. It was 
promptly put out when Pius IX returned to 
power. 

“* Convinced as we are,” goes on the pro- 
gram of the resuscitated Labarum, “ that 
the salvation of all men and the true prog- 
ress of mankind are represented by this 
symbol, which worked the greatest social 
revolution known to history, infusing 
courage, constancy, and self-denial into the 
minds of its followers, who from first to 
last have been persecuted even unto death 
by its open or disguised enemies, we now 
raise it again from the dust,in the same 
spirit with which those brave men were an- 
imated. Had it only always been held 
aloft, with true nobleness of intention and 
generosity of mind, by those who were in- 
trusted with its charge, the whole world 
would longere this have reverently pros- 
trated itself before it and accepted its sub. 
lime philosophy.” 

The program acknowledges the sad 
fact that the existing society of Italy has 
arisen by a series of mistakes ‘‘ from purely 
natural elements, rejecting all relationsbip 
with the order of the supernatural,” and 
that the Christian conscience bas been 
largely obscured or lost, But this, it be- 
lieves, can be enlightened or replanted, and 
that too in connection with the prevailing 
political movement of the age, which tends 
ever more and more in the direction of 
democracy; but true, not false democracy. 
** Which, while, on the one hand, it aims at 
the political organization of the nation on 
the basis of true equality, on the other 
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will not forget that this was first adequately 
taught by the Divine Word, in which are 
to be found all the elements necessary to 
establish, together with human liberty, the 
full responsibility of the individual, with- 
out which liberty is but a- meaningless 
word.. Nor do we forget, at fhe same 
time, that the reality of democracy does 
not depend necessarily upon one form of 
goverfiment more than upon another, and 
that, therefore, it can in all consistency 
fraternize even with monarchy, when the 
latter happens, as for its great good fortune 
has happened to Italy, to have at its head a 
wise, valiant, and loyal dynasty, which has 
always esteemed that to be its chiefest good 
which redounded most to the honor and 
greatness of the whole nxtion.” 

On such lines the Labarum hopes that a 
reconciliation may be reached between the 
Church and state, the two chief elements 
of modern society, ‘‘so that the two may 
begin to work together barmoniously, 
to effect the great end common to both— 
namely, the material and moral well-being 
of man.” Fighting for ‘‘that which is 
most sacred to the man and to the citizen, 
his religion and country,” it confidently 
claims a modest place for itself in the arena 
of public opinion. 

“ Believing, with the fullest sincerity of 
mind and heart, without any hypocritical 
reservations, in the Church of the Living 
God, the pillar and ground of the Truth, 
and attached from the depths of our soul to 
the country assigned us by Providence as 
the field of our activity, we found this jour- 
nal absolutely independent of every party 
and faction. Immovably steadfast 
in our faith, free from any cowardly fear 
and wholly weaned from every vain super- 
stition, and protesting absolutely against 
every hidden or secondary motive that may 
be arbitrarily attributed to us, we shall 
move forward on the path that we have 
traced out for ourselves, accompanied and 
supported, it helps us to hope, by the sym- 
pathy of all honest men. 

** Italians before a]! and above everything 
ourselves, it is to Italians that we first con- 
secrate our work, never forgetting, how- 
e@ver, whenever occasion offers, the inter- 
ests of other people, in whom the word of 
Christ teaches us always to see so many 
brethren. Citizens of Italy, by linenge, 
language, and birth, we are yet citizens of 
the world, by the common bond of one 
origin and etd—a bond which makes 
the whole world kin and forms of 
all its varied nations that immense, mar- 
velous republic proclaimed by the great 
Tertullian: ‘We recognize one common- 
wealth of all men—the world.’” 

Campello’s ideal of the future free 
Church in free Italy is that of a national 
church, free from state control and wholly 
cut loose from the Papacy, in which’ the 
parish priests shell be elected by the peo- 
ple and the bishops by the clergy and peo- 
ple. It is a great pity that the different 
Protestant bodies that since 1870 have been 
spending large sums, to almost no purpose, 
in attempting to proselyte the Italians to 
forms of religion wholly foreign to their 
education and nature, could pot be brought 
to give up, at least here, their little and 
almost meaningless differences, and unite 
their forces in a strong effort to sustain 
Campello in what is about the only rational 
and hopeful mission movement that has 
been begun in Italy. Of course, they can- 
not be brought to this; the more’s the pity. 
One wonders sometimes, after all, whether 
the Christianizing of Italy can be the first 
thing that is cared for. I have not the least 
hesitation in saying, after nearly fourteen 
years spent in Italy,that, in my opinion, the 
Labarum, if well edited and efficiently sup- 
ported, will do more in one ycar tocombat 
and weaken the Papacy in: Italy and else- 
where than all the mission preaching that 
has been dove here since the Italian people 
wrested their political liberties from the 
long tyranny of Popes and papal prince- 
lings. I may say that, as the first scare of 
his abrupt breach with the Papacy has some- 
what abated, more than one of his former 
clerical associates have ventured to see him; 
and that at least one cardinal sent for him, 
to express his regret at and his repudiation 
of the slanders with which the elerical 
papers tried to destroy bis character. I 
may be able to give in another letter some 
further details of the particular lines on 
which he will fight for reform. 











March 30, 1882.) 






‘AN EVENTFUL DAY IN THE 
‘woobs. 


BY LILLIE £. BARR. 








For weeks back I had been watching 
with keen interest the woods, knowing by 
their very bareness that Spring was coming. 
ForI have often taken note that just be- 
fore the buds blushed red, ready for un- 
folding, the trees and shrubs look barer 
and more dreary than at any other time 
throughout the long, sad Winter. 

So this morning, when I threw open my 
window and stood watching the little 
fleecy clouds catch the first rays of light 
and drop them down upon the rustling 
tree-tops, and the white mist, which, like 
the bridal-veil of the fair earth, the sun up- 
lifted, that he might kiss her face, my 
heart answered the invitation of the birds 
to come out into the happy woods. 

For now the song-birds have ceased to 
dart silently among the hedges and low 
underwood, and taken to the topmost 
branches of the trees, there to coax the 
Spring with passionate glorias to hasten 
her coming. My heart, I say, answered 
their invitation to spend a day abroad. , So, 
resolutely refusing to think even of the 
clothing lying on my work-table and wait- 
ing for that traditional ‘‘ stitch in time,” I 
puton my bonnet, secured a good luncheon, 
and set forth, a happy truant from the 
tedious duties of the work-basket; feel- 
ing, as I entered the avenue of oaks, whose 
giant branches, bearded with venerable 
gray moss, stretch out and meet each other 
across the carriage-road, thet from that 
moment I was out of the jurisdiction of 
care. 

What a long time it took to walk that 
quarter of a mile of avenue! First I had 
to stop and sdmire some lovely white flow- 
ers, not unlike the snowdrop in shape, 
with tiny golden hearts and a dainty dot of 
green upon the tip of each leaf. 

Then I paused in silent admiration be- 
fore the numberless and exquisitely formed 
and filled circles which are wrought by the 
little brown wood-spiders and suspended 
from one shrub to another on webs so fine 
that they are almost invisible. Usually 
the owners of these circular webs lie in the 
center, counterfeiting death, but ready to 
spring upon the first luckless fly or bee that 
attempts a resting-place upon their silky 
net. 

AsI watched them, I could not restrain a 
smile at the show of bravery or curiosity 
displayed by these tiny insects, who would 
advance a little way toward me, and then 
rush off iv an opposite direction, to seek the 
protection of some sheltering leaf on a 
neighboring shrub; wingless, yet weaving 
for themselves a path through the pathless 
air as easily as a sunbeam falls upon an 
open field. 

Sw—eet ! sw—eet! so—sw—eet! whistles 
Cardinal Red Bird from among the wild 
plum blossoms to his lady-love across the 
way; but she, shy little coquette, just 
plumed her glossy wing, nor answered him 
a word, although he whistled bravely on, 
Sw—eet! sw—eet! so—sw—eet! brushing 
his spleodid plumage against the richly-per- 
fumed blossoms or poising gracefully amid 
their snowy beauty. 

Turning almost reluctantly out of the 
avenue into the public road, hedged with 
cane, that already is donning its Spring 
dress, I found myself among a laughing, 
shouting, singing band of Negro children, 
who were darting from side to side of the 
road, gathering the crisp, green violet 
leaves, which the Negroes call ‘‘ wild okra” 
and which they use extensively in the 
Spring for greens, 

While the children tossed the leaves into 
their broad, flat fanva baskets, I filled my 
hands with the flowers, some of which were 
quite as large as heart’s-ease; and as I did so 
I tried to discover which was the sweetest, 
the happy laughter of the children or the 
dclirious singing of the mocking bird just 
overhead, who seemed to be having a grand 
concert all to himself, in which he was 
tenor, soprano, base, alto, chorus, and ap- 
preciative audience. 

“Morving, Miss Lill,” came ringing 
cheenly down the road, as 1 was about to 
on into the swamp. “Morning, Miss 

he 


Glancing round, I saw Major Green, his 
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shine which glinted down through the 
overhavging branches, and his hands 
clasped upon his gun. 

**Good-morning, Green. Off to hunt?” 
I asked, pausing to return his salutation. 
‘*‘Off to hunt. Dere’s some white gen’le- 
man coming up from Charleston to-day, 
aud dey wants me most cruelly to go ‘long 
wid dem.” 

Laughing at his queer use of the word 
“cruelly” (for everything with Green is 
dove cruelly. He will say ‘‘I raise cotton 
on dis lan’ most cruelly,” or exclaim ‘‘ Lor, 
Miss Lill, dat hen do lay a most cruel lot 
ob eggs”), I was just about to continue my 
walk, when he said, pointing upward: 

“* Miss Lill, de angels done bin here.” 
“Why?” But there was no need of the 
question, still less of the answer, ‘‘ Because 
de jessamine hab come”; for who could 
doubt that angels had passed, and as they 
did so let their shining garments brush 
against the gnarled old oak about which 
the jessamine vine had twined until there 
was no room for twining, and caused it to 
break into a glorious wealth of starry, per- 
fumed, delicately-colored flowers. 

Oh! the yellow jessamine! Sure, God, 
who might, still never made a sweeter or a 
lovelier flower. Reaching up,I gathered a 
few sprays, although I almost felt as if I 
were committing a vandalism by so doing, 
and then turned to pursue my walk. Just 
as 1 did so a butterfly as dainty asa violet 
upon wings fluttered over them, then poised 
itself lightly on my jessamine bells, as 
though it could not wait toreach the swing- 
ing wealth of glorious blossoms on the 
other side of the way. 

As it did so, Icould not but remark how 
like the flowers of Spring the first butter- 
flies are—all of delicate tints, soft neutral 
browns, snow-white, pale lilac, and pure 
primrose shades; for not until the tipsy 
red roses nod to each other across the 
garden-walk and the rich carnations droop 
beneath the weight of their own fragrance 
do the splendid butterflies, gorgeous in col- 
or and breadth of wing, drop languidly 
down upon the sweetest flowers, there to 
display themselves, as though to woo the 
very sunshine to fall in love with them. 

With butterfly iaconstancy, the beautiful 
lilac-tinted creature had scarcely alighted 
before he was off again; and I forgot him 
almost as soon, in the delight of following a 
handsome bug, whose gauzy wings were 
shielded by outer ones, in color like blue 
steel, while his head and the upper part of 
his body were a rich purple, flecked with 
yellow. 

He led me over logs and around stumps. 
He stopped to meditate beside a fallen leaf, 
and then hurried back in the direction 
from which he had just come. He paused 
for several moments, to contemplate the 
1 possibility of climbing a tall cypress tree. 
He tried, tumbled down, and hurried off 
once more, to hide beneath achip. Had he 
gone there to plot treason, or was he a 
broken-hearted little lover? 

Having secured him, after nearly twenty 
minutes’ close work in the watching line, I 
could not make up my mind to deprive him 
of life, and so T let him go. Unfortunately 
for my collection, this is too often the case. 

Wandering idly on, I soon entered the 
pine woods—those trees which seem to me 
to represent the ocean of the tree world— 
and stopped for afew moments, ere I turned 
up Fenni¢ (or Fenwick) road, which rans 
directly through them, to chat with an old 
woman, who dropped me acourtesy. Asshe 
did so, I noticed that her apron was full of 
some fresh-gathered plant, and, as my bump 
of curiosity is developed to its highest 
capacity, I found no more difficulty than a 
child would have done in asking what it 
was. 

‘*Eh! ea! chil’, dis am life-ever-lastin’.” 

‘* Life-ever-lasting,” I said, sitting down 
upon a grand old pine, that some Negro 
bad cut down, and then, because it was 
hard and fat, been too lazy to put to any 
use. ‘‘ But what are you going to do with 
it?” 

“‘Dere’s a ‘oman down to Cane Slash 
Plantation what hab asthma uncommon 
bad; and I pick dis fur take to ber fur make 
a pillow ob. I laid out fur take it yester- 
day; but de rain sot me back.” 

“Is a pillow of that really good for 
asthma?” 

“Uncommon good, Miss.” 





White ead glistening in the rays of gun- 


ever-lasting, but have walked eight miles 
to bring it to her?” 

“Eb! ea! chil’. Dat ain’t nuthin’. Ice 
can take he foot dare an’ back easy.” 
“Well,” I said, laughing, as I rose, “I 
guess I had better take my foot now, and 
let you go on your errand of mercy.” 

** Whar’s you guing, Miss?” 

“To the Episcopal church, up the road 
here.” 

** Dar ain’t no church dar to-day.” 

“IT know. I am going just to wander 
among the old graves. 

“Eb! ea!” she exclaimed, and started off 
in a swinging walk, evidently surprised at 
my intention; for Negroes burry past a 
graveyard in the day and nothing could 
tempt them near one after dark. 

An hour’s idle walking brought me toa 
group of log huts, the occupants of which 
were busy in the fields, listing the ground. 
This is the first process in cotton-planting. 
The men and women walk slowly up and 
down the fields, shaking from their all- 
serviceable fanna baskets the pine trash or 
bought stuff which they are going to use 
for manure, and then draw down upon it 
with their hoes the last year’s cotton-beds, 
turning the old roots, etc. under, to help 
enrich the earth. 

Gradually their merry laughter and clear 
shouting died away, and I found myself 
unconsciously imbibing that Sabbath-like 
feeling which hangs around all churches, 
as I entered the churchyard. 
very long while wandering about the yard 
and reading the tombstones; and when I 
had read them all I came to the conclusion 
that one did not need to go to Heaven to 
be in the assembly of saints. Some of the 
graves were new and well kept, others 
sunken and neglected; but wherever a stone 
was erected there a full-blown saint slept. 
So I took it for granted, as the Negroes say, 
that the unmarked ones were graves of 
saints also. 

Having torn my dress and hands, and 
started a regular indignation meeting among 
a colony of hedge sparrows, who evidently 
considered meas a marauder, I succeeded 
in climbing over a brick wall, and, by 
forcing my way through the tangled vines, 
reachiug the oldest known grave in the 
yard. The stone was badly broken, but 
still bore in legible Old English characters 
the inscription: 


“Here Lres 
THE BODY oF 
Dame ELIzaBeTH CARSON 
The lowing and beloved 
Wife of James Carson 
And daughter of John Gibbes Esq 
both of this Parish 
Who departed this life 
lday of July 1769.” 


Of course, she also had gone to glory, hav- 
ing an undisputed right to go there, like all 
the rest. 

Turning from the dame’s grave, and 
thinking that there would be no room in 
any Christian graveyard I had ever seen 
for the unworthy Publican, I reclimbed the 
wall, and, perching myself upon a grave- 
stone, took my luncheon out, and began a 
vigorous attack upon its substantial parts, 
aided in this laudable enterprise by quite a 
number of shy little birds, who evidently 
considered me as a friend safe to keep at a 
distance, 

As it was now the very hottest hours of 
the day, I spent some time after lunching 
in blessed idleness, for it would have been 
high treason to the sunshine, the perfumed 
air, the murmuring pines, the fluttering 
butterflies, to say nothing of my own in- 
clination, to even think of book or work. 

So I just let my mind and thoughts drift 
dreamily with the great white glory clouds, 
as the Negroes call the noon-time clouds, 
and drank in by every sense the spirit of 
the lovely day. 

From this sweet dreaming I was aroused 
by two Negroes coming to fivish digging a 
child’s grave; and, to escape their merry jests 
and loud laughter, which jarred upon me, I 
wandered off to a little distance among the 
pines, and there waited until I saw the 
funeral coming slowly through the woods. 
A simple cart, without the sides and cov- 
ered with a white sheet, took the place of a 
hearse, to my thinking, beautifully; for the 
blessed sunshine could fall over the little 
coffin and the trees drop down their 
shadows lovingly upon it. 


I spent a | 





the voice of the white-robed priest, walk- 


ing @ little in advance of the coffin, fell 
upon my ear, saying: ‘“‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
And at the same moment a wee birdie, on a 
bare, brown branch above, sent such a 
joyous little song up that I wondered if all 
present did not catch its spirit of perfect 
confidence in God our Father’s loving care. 
Not waiting to exchange the customary 
greetings with the neighbors, I : hurried 
homeward, the wee birdie’s song, and the 
resurrection, and the life still echoing in my 
heart, as I passed through the murmuring 
pines. 

Before [ turned into the avenue, however, 
I stopped to cast a look back into the cave- 
hedged, jessamine-scented road and drink 
in all the fragrant perfumes of the evening; 
for I have often noticed that at sunset the 
flowers smell sweeter than at any other 
portion of the day. Then, with a light 
heart, I turned into the avenue,experiencing 
my first sensation of weariness, as the dear 
old Headquarters Mansion, with doors set 
hospitably open, loomed up at the head of 
it, each window rendered one burnished 
square by the yellow rays of the setting 
suo, which fell like a cheery Good-night 
good friend, upon its ivy-covered walls. 
HEADQUARTERS PLANTATION, Jonn’s IsLann, 8. C. 
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BY ELIZABETH C, KINNEY. 





Tar home, dear poet, is the people’s heart, 

The echo of thy song rings ever there ; 

The greenest laurel which thy gray locks 
wear 

Was brought by sturdy hands unused to art— 

Nogrtisan too mean his humble part 

In crowning the all-loved, by right, to share: 

Though classic worshipers thy throne pre- 
pare 

Far from life’s busy baunts, the shop, the mart, 

And make its pedestal the Mount of Fame; 


Yet unseen cords, thence reaching, shall en- 
twine 


The cottage and the hearthetone where thy 
name, 
A household word, lives in some living line: 
To rich and poor, to bigh and low the same, 
That “touch of nature,’”’ blending all, is 
thine, 
New Yor Crrr. 
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MOODY AND SANEEY IN GLASGOW. 


BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 





In January the Evangelists were wel- 
comed back to Glasgow, as dear old friends, 
by thousands who eight years ago had 
through their instrumentality been first 
brought to Christ or, if Christians before, 
had then had their souls greatly refreshed. 
The interest in this marvelous work, in- 
stead of lessening, is day by day widening 
and deepening in our midst. It is no mere 
effervescence of surplus excitement, as some 
who know little or nothing about it would 
bave people to believe; but a movement 
which demonstrates the deep, earnest, 
practical eagernegs of thousands fo learn 
the way of salvation. Truly, the harvest is 
ripe and these reapers are bringing home 
the sheaves, while on every side the blessed 
influences and fruits of the Spirit are un- 
mistakably manifested—‘‘ love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, and temperance.” 

There are meetings of various kinds, 
morning, noon, afternoon, and evening. 
Meetings specially for men, others fgg 
women; Bible readings; the usual noon- 
day prayer-meeting; and district meetings 
in the suburbs around the city, usually 
held for a week, or a week or two together, 
in the same building or locality. 

These meetings are so crowded an hour 
before the time advertised that other ad- 
jacent churches have generally to be opened 
for the overflow, although admission is 
mostly by ticket and the largest available 
halls or churches are secured by the Evan- 
gelistic Association. St. Andrew's Hall is 
seated for 3,500, but has been often packed 
with considerably over 4,000. So, too, 
with the Circus. Last Sunday it is cal. 
culated that at least 15,000 people listened 
to addresses by Mr. Moody and had the 
Gospel sung to them by Mr. Sankey. That 
was one day’s work. Saturday is a blank 
day; but during the other five days of the 
week, with the Sunday, their various audi- 








“And you not only gathered all this life- 





Just asI reached the churchyard again 


enees for the one week, when added to 
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gether, could not be far if any short of 
forty thousand.” 

Many of the most earnest and hard-work- 
ing ministers belonging to Glasgow and the 
neighborhood—such as Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
Dr. J. Elder Cumming, Dr. Wallace, the 
Rev. Messrs. Scott, Wells, Clazy, Torrance, 
Howie, and about ahundred others—appear 
now and again on the platform, join in the 
good work, and wish it God-speed. Amongst 
the laymen who give their weight and in- 
fluence in the same direction are many of our 
leading citizens and merchants—such as Sir 
Peter Coats, Mr. J. Campbell White, Mr. 
John H. N. Graham, Mr. Alexander Allau 
(of the “‘ Allan Line”), Captain Hatfield, etc. 
Some ministers, as might be expected, and 
a few others, from whom better things might 
have been reasonably looked for, stand aloof 
and from various motives seek to disparage 
the movement; but the great and genuine 
work goes on without them, and the loss is 
their own and that of those whom they un- 
fortunately influence. ° 

The secular press, too, with few excep- 
tions, has ignored the movement, either dis- 
missing it iu silence or with a sneer; yet 
these newspapers would chronicle a street- 
row or adog-fight and fill a page with the 
description of a ball. Hence, fromthe news- 
papers no one at a distance can form even 
the slightest conception of the vast, crowd- 
ing throngs aod of the deep interest which 
attaches to this great movement at present 
going on in this the second city of the 
British Empire. 

We have attended many of the various 
meetings aud can testify that we have seen 
nothing whatever, either on the part of 
speakers or audience, that could in any 
way be construed into sensationalism. 
Among the audience were to be seen people 
of title and rank, while it consisted of al) 
sorts of the community, the upper, middle, 
and working classes being all more or less 
represented at every meeting, and every 
one present seeming to listen with rever- 
ence and very marked attention. 

The arguments sometimes brought for- 
ward to disparage this noble work are pre- 
cisely the same as those that were leveled 
of old against the mission of our blessed 
Saviour himself and his apostles; or, to 
come down to later ages, against Luther or 
the early Reformers, and by the same kind 
of prejudiced people, many of them, no 
doubt, quite as sincerely mistaken as Saul 
of Tarsus was when presevt at the stoning 
of Stephen. 

Mr. Mvody is a plain-spoken, downright, 
earnest map, overflowing with energy, 
gifted with tact, and, without doubt, he is 
a born Jeader of men. His whole soul is 
bent on presenting Gospel truth in its 
purity, simplicity, and power, and he ever 
displays intense anxiety to bring souls to 
the Saviour’s Cross, 80 that they may find 
rest, peace, and joy for themselves and 
afford practical evidence of true conversion 
in their daily lives and io their efforts also 
to bring others to the light. 

Mr. Sankey isa man of culture and re- 
finement and looks it. With a fine bari- 
tone voice, of great power and delicacy, he 
sings from his heart, distinctly enuociating 
every word, the light and shade of his ad- 
mirable rendering giving the requisite 
expression, so that the music is really one 
of the best possible commentaries on the 
hymn sung. His selection of ‘‘ Sacred 
Songs and Solos,” although many of the 
airs are not in strictly ecclesiastical form, 
aft effective, simple, cheering, and admir- 
ably adapted for popular evangelistic use. 
They are easily learned by the people, who 
carry them away in their memories. Never 
before in the history of the world have any 
hymops and tunes so winged their way as 
these have done. They are sung not only 
in Sunday-schools, but by sailors and sol- 
diers in far distant lands; by street Arabs 
in London, Paris, and New York; by set- 
tlers in the Far West, in Australia, India, 
oratthe Cape. They are ground by hand- 
organs and played ou musical-boxes made 
in Geneva. Such popularity counts for 
much when it is remembered that Mr. San- 
key’s distinct enunciation of the words 
makes it impossible altogether to dissociate 
them from the tune. Thus truth, music- 
winged, flies far, and, blessed of God, 
working deliverance, strengthens and com- 
forts many hearts. 

It would be hard to say whether people 
are more moved by Mr. Moody’s addresses 








or by Mr. Sankey’s exquisite singing. 
When Mr. Sankey lately was ill for a 
month, and the musical services devolved 
on the choir, the attendance onthe meet- 
ings did not fall off; but on his return to 
duty be was joyfully welcomed back again. 

These Evangelists are admirably adapted 
for their work; the one is the complement 
of the other; both are obeying the Bible 
command to proclaim the glad tidiogs of 
salvation to all men; and showers of prom- 
ised blessings are daily descending on this 
the field of their labors. 

LanGsipgE, GLascow, SCOTLAND. 





THE VALIDITY OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC ORDINATION. 


BY THE REV. J. O. RANKIN. 





Wi Protestant Episcopal Bishop Coxe, 
whom we all admire so heartily, allow a 
Presbyterian bishop to ask a question 
through the columns of THe INDEPENDENT? 
It is suggested by a paragraph in his article 
on ‘‘ The Bible in the ‘ Anglican Church,’” 
which reads as follows: 

** First, let note, in passing, the phrase 
‘other prelatiéal churches.’ If this means 
what are commonly called ‘Episcopal 
churches,’ as I suppose it does, I beg to re- 
mind my brother that the Romish Church 
is not an Episcopal church. It is simply 
Papal and its highest order of ministers is 
that of presbyters. The title of ‘ bishops’ 
is retained, but only asa title. The order 
of bishops was craftily abolished by the 
Council of Trent, and the theory of certain 
schoolmen was made into dogma to this 
effect—viz., the Pope is Universal Bishop 
and possesses the sole episcopate; aM other 
bishops are but Papal vicars, that is, pres- 
byters only, authorized to act for the Pope 
in certain localities, but only as subject to 
his mere bene placitum.” 

If this be true, it seems to follow that 
since 1565 episcopal ordination has ceased 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and with it 
the Apostolic (Episcopal) succession. For, 
surely, presbyters, in the Anglican sense of 
the word, cannot ordain episcopally, even 
though an ‘‘ Universal Bishop” gives them 
leave. 

We come, then, to our question. Why 
does the Protestant Episcopal Church admit 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church toa 
like standing in their own body without 
reordination? » 

One minister of Jesus Christ, seeking ad- 
mission to the Protestant Episccupal fold, 
must be reordained, although the hands of 
a Moravian bishop have been laid upon his 
head. Another is admitted without this 
formality, although (upon this statement of 
it) he has only been ordained by a single 
presbyter of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The presbyter in one body, for some reason, 
confers more grace in the laying on of 
hands than the bishop in the other. 

As students of Church history in this, as 
in all the ages and in all divisions of the 
one fold of Jesus Christ, we should be glad 
to bave Bishop Coxe, as a prelate of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, explain this 
whole matter. 

Nassau, N. ¥. 





THE BISHOP AND THE PROFESSOR. 


BY JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 








To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘Misery makes strange bed-fellows.” 
Wounded by shots from the batteries which 
I have recently unmasked in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT against the Revision, my ‘ Chris- 
tian brother” who gracefully presides over 
the Diocese of Western New York and is 
well known as a determined foe to revision, 
and my ‘‘ excellent friend” who ably fills 
the chair of Sacred Literature in Yale 
Theological Seminary, and who is well 
known as a reviser, have joined forces and 
advanced upon me in six columns for my 
annihilation. The former adopts the rile 
of high tragedy, and opens upon me with 
heavy guns of learning, and mournfully 
and solemnly summons me to “recall 
words most unfitly spoken”; the latter 
plays low comedy and affects pleasantry, 
and uses the small arms of joke and ridi- 
cule. Permit me to receive these dis- 
tinguished charging foes on the point of 
my sword. 

And first for the Bishop. I was not 
aware till I read his article that he was, as 
he claims to be, a prelate of the Anglican 
Church. I had supposed that he was a 
bishop of “The Protestant Episcopal 





Church in the United States of America.” 
But certainly he knows best, and it isa 
matter of no importance. 

The Bishop begins by attributing to me 
words which I did not use, and then prov- 
ing that such a use of words is incorrect. 
He demolishes his man of straw very hand- 
somely; but, unfortunately for him, I am 
not that man. On the contrary, I was par- 
ticularly careful to say, having in mind 
certain distinctions, one of which the 
Bishop kindly points out, ‘‘ prelatical” and 
not ‘‘episcopal” churches. But this too 
is a matter of minor importance. 

In the remark which I made about pre- 
Jatical churches I had in mind the Romish 
(I beg Tue INDEPENDENT’s pardon, the 
Roman Catholic), the Greek, the Armenian, 
the Nestorian, the Jacobite, the Maronite, 
the Coptic, and the Abyssinian Churches, 
all which, I believe, use the Scriptures, at 
least in their public worship, in languages 
which are nearly or quite unintelligible to 
the masses of the people. Among these 
vast communions the Anglicap forms so 
small and insignificant an exception, if it 
be ap exception, that it does not invalidate 
my general statement. 

But is it an exception? It is well known 
that the prelates and clergy of the Anglican 
Church did their best, so long as their op- 
position availed, to prevent the circulation 
of the earlier translations of the Scriptures 
into English, and persecuted the translators 
and secured the passage, in both Parliament 
and Convocation, of acts prohibiting the 
popular use of the Word of God. It is true 
that, under the pressure of overwhelming 
public sentiment, their opposition gave 
way, and that the Anglican Church has 
ever since made the abundant use of the 
Bible in the vernacular which the Bishop 
points out, just as, under the pressure of 
a similar resistless public sentiment, the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country 
establishes schools and favors popular ed- 
ucation; and yet there is room for reason- 
able doubt whetber the practice of either 
Church is altogether in accordance with the 
genius, any more than with the history of 
the organization. There is nothing in the 
constitution, history, movements, or tend- 
eucies of any prelatical church which is 
indicative of any real sympathy with pop- 
ular institutions and rights or the type of 
civilization and religion which the popular 
use of the Bible tends to produce. The 
sympathies of the Anglican Church to-day 
are with the ecclesiasticism of the Middle 
Ages, rather than with the progress of the 
nineteenth century; with the aristocratic 
institutions of Europe, rather than with the 
republicanism of this free country; with 
the Roman Catholic and Greek commun- 
ions and the condition of religion and 
civilization in which they flourish and 
which they produce, rather than with the 
spirit of Protestant and Puritan New Eng- 
land. The strong opposition, of which the 
Bishop is understood to be a leader, to all 
modernizing of the Bible and Prayer-book, 
which is continually increasing in the 
Church of which he is a prelate, gives us 
reason to believe that the Anglican, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Roman Catholic 
and Armenian Churches, will in due time, 
like them, be conducting its worship in ap 
unknown tongue. I ventured to point out 
the indisposition of the Anglican prelates to 
consent to the putting of the Scriptures into 
the popular language of the present day, as 
an ominous indication of the same tendency 
which is observable in all other prelatical 
churches, and I remarked that there is a pro- 
found philosophy in it. I did not say that 
thereis a conscious purpose and deep, subtle 
policy in it. The Bishop has failed to 
«*comprehend the force of words.” If the 
philosophy is ‘‘too deep” for him to 
fathom, that is not my fault. If the Bishop 
wishes to furnish the most convincing proof 
that the Anglican Church is not like other 
prelatical churches, let him forthwith de- 
sist from his opposition to revision and 
head a movement to submit not only the 
Bible, but also the Book of Common Prayer 
to a thorough revision, that they may be 
adapted to the present age. 

No intelligent man can fail to appreciate 
the services which the Anglican Church 
and its affiliated communions have rendered 
to the world, or refrain from honoring the 
illustrious names which adorn their rolls, 
or withhold admiration from the splendid 
scholarship and earnest piety with which 
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they have expounded and taught the Word 
of God. Personally I have only the kindest 
feelings toward the Episcopal Church of 
this country. Many of my best friends and 
dearest connections belong to that com- 
munion, and I heartily join in the good 
Bishop’s desire that we may all exercise 
mutual charity and do justice to one an- 
other’s merits and ‘‘ minimize differences.” 
I will go quite as far in that direction as he 
will. Let us hope that he will demonstrate 
the sincerity of his desire to ‘‘ minimize” 
by hastening to recognize as Churches of 
Christ bodies ef Christians which are out- 
side ef the Anglican and every other pre- 
latica) commmnion, and acknowledging as 
ministers of Christ preachers upon whose 
heads na episcopal hands have been laid. 

If the sorrowful Bishop is sufficiently 
comforted, I will now turn my attention to 
the funny and frolicsome Professor. 

And first let me thank bim for having by 
his numerous quotations given my remarks 
upon the Revision a second circulation 
and an extended influence. I doubt not 
that he is equally grateful to me for having 
furnished him with the best part of his 
article. My esteemed friend, with whom I 
hope and expect always to live in amiable 
intercourse, makes a good deal of fun of 
my statistics and statements, to which he is 
entirely welcome; but every sentence which 
he has written and, indeed, the very fact 
of his writing shows that he keenly feels 
that my guns have been well aimed and well 
served and have done execution, and that 
he would gladly lessen their efficiency. It 
is something to have, at last, stung these 
silent Revisers into an attempt at self- 
defense; but the defense which the Pro- 
fessor makes is feeble and his jokes are 
forced. He denies nothing, explains noth- 
ing, justifies nothing; he relies solely on an 
unreasoning ridicule, slightly flavored with 
bitterness, asure sign of conscious weakuess. 
His tactics remind me of those of a character 
celebrated in song: 

“There was an old man, who said, ‘How 

Shall I scape from this terrible cow? 
I will sit on this stile, 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of the cow.’” 

The truth is that there is no defense pos- 
sible, and there is nothing fora Reviser to 
do but, like the cat in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” vanish from the field, leaving noth- 
ing but a ghastly smile. The only real de- 
fense which the Professor makes is con- 
tained in his last paragraph, in which he 
unwittingly allows us a glimpse of the long, 
desperate, but unavailing contention which 
the American Committee has had with those 
blundering, stupid, obstinate Englishmen. 
Let him comfort himself with the assur- 
ance that in this matter he and bis asso- 
ciates have the sincere sympathy and com- 
passion of all good Christians. 

There is but one thing in the Professor’s 
article to which I take exception. In one 
place he deals with me as if I had said that 
the whole Revision is the work of not more 
than one-third of the Committee, and draws 
a ludicrous picture of a ten years’ struggle 
on the part of the majority of the Com- 
mittee to break the line of the one-third 
upon a single point. The Professor, like 
the Bishop, likes to wrestle with men of 
straw. Weil, they are safer than some an- 
tagonists. I did not say the thing attrib- 
uted to me. I merely said that there is 
nothing in the Revision which may not 
have been the work of a small minority. 
It appears that professors, as well as bish- 
ops, sometimes fail to ‘‘comprehend the 
force of words.” It is precisely this inat- 
tention on the part of the Revisers to accu- 
racies of speech which has given to the 
Revision some of its gravest faults. 

As to whether the world approves of the 
nineteenth century, that is a matter of 
opinion. So far as the Revision is con- 
cerned, there is not yet evidence enough to 

decide the question. No doubt, individuals 
can be found to admire any blunder in the 
Revision that can be named. There are 
plenty of people, besides some of the Revis- 
ers, who ought to have been born three 
centuries ago, if at all. Possibly the Pro- 
fessor can find, if he searches diligently 
enough, some miller who hears music in 
‘the voice of amillstone” and some under- 
taker who scents business in the coarse 
word about dead Lazarus; but the question 
is not of individuals, but, as the Professor 
suggests of the world, and a world larger 
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than that of which he speaks—New 
Haven and its adjoining towns. It seems 
to me that the Revisers have made a 
great mistake in not putting more faith 
in and risking more upon the ninetcenth 
century. Secluded in their studies, scho- 
lars are apt to lose sight of the march of 
the age and to fancy that in the great 
world men cling as tenaciously to the 
dead things of the past as they do in the 
cloisters of scholastic institutions, or by 
country hedges, or within the chancels 
of prelatical churches. I believe that the 
world, on this side of the Atlantic, at 
least, is ready for the Bible in good mod- 
ern English. Such a version might, in- 
decd, not find univiversal acceptance; but 
the production of such a version was an 
experiment worth trying, which, it is to 
bo feared, the blunder of the Revisers 
has now indefinitely postponed. Had the 
Revisers tried the experiment and failed, 
they would, at least, have failed glori- 
ously in a good cause, instead of being, 
as now, mercilessly pelted with a hail- 
storm of absurdities of their own inven- 
tion and buried, at last, beneath a work 
which is' at least two centuries and in 
some points sixteen centurics behind the 
age. 


New Haven, Conn. 
— EEE —— 


SELECTING AN INSTRUMENT. 
_ it 
BY EUGENE THAYER, 
ORGANIST OF FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
New Yor. 


DEAR FRIEND : 

If you desire to make a successful artist, 
as [am sure you do, you will probably first 
study the piano, afterward studying 
organ-playing and musical composition, 
including harmony, counterpoint, and 
musical form, with, perhaps, some day, 
orchestration. Of course, you ought to 
have a good instrument, for a poor one is 
not only a constant annoyance and ex- 
pense, but really worthless, or worse than 
worthless, to educate your musical sensi- 
bilities or ‘musical ear,” as it is com- 
monly called. Owing to the great com- 
petition, there are many cheap and 
worthless pianos and other instruments 
sold every year to unsuspecting and inex- 
perienced persons. Indeed, I am pained 
to confess it: I believe that, at least, three- 
quarters of them are of the most misera- 
ble description. Now, these worthless in- 
struments are finished so nicely outside 
that they usually look as well as the best, 
and, when new, sound nearly or quite as 
wellas the good ones do to those who are 
not judges of musical instruments. And 
so you see it is no easy matter to secure a 
really good instrument, even if you have 
plenty of money to make the purchase. 
For fear that you may be thus deceived, I 
propose to tell you in this letter how to be 
sure and get areally good instrument; for, 
your money once gone, it may not be so 
easy to get another, and your practice, in- 
stead of being a pleasure, is an unpleasant 
duty and a burden to you. Tell your 
parents that, if you have a really good 
instrument, they will not have to drive 
you to your practice, or buy any hour- 
glasses, to see that you practice as many 
hours per day as you ought to. They 
will see that it is so delicious and charm- 
ing that it invites you to work, to say 
nothing of the pleasue it will give all of 
you should some artist happen to visit 
you and find a really good instrument. 
Tt will please him, and you will probably 
have a treat not easily forgotten, if he 
once sits down to it. You remember 
that we agreed to have ‘‘The best or 
nothing,” so let me tell you now to get it. 

The surest way is to tell your teacher 
what you want and how much money 
you have to invest in the purchase, for I 
take it for granted that you have engaged 
a good teacher, such asI told you about 
in my second letter. Having engaged 
him, you should trust him in this, as in 
all other matters. If you think he can- 
not be trusted, then you have selected 
tho wrong teacher; for a teacher you 
think you dare not trust is nota gool 
teacher for you,even if he be the best 
one in the world for other folks. But, 
as is pretty generally known now, he 

will get some commissioz: for selecting 
an instrument, and you will think you 
cannot afford to pay that. 

Perhaps he will not get one; but, suppose 
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he does, whatthen? If you goto acheap 
and worthless dealer and make your own 
selection, you do not save the commis- 
sion at all, even if you think you do. The 
dealer himself gets it by asking you fifty 
or a hundred dollars more tnan he would 
ask his agents, and so you not only Iose 
that, but you really lose the whole of 
your moncy; for in a year or two your 
piano will begin to fall to pieces and be- 
come absolutely worthless and unusable. 
Your good teacher will not only be sure 
to procure you a good instrument, but 
will save the expense of a commission 
many times over, even assuming he gets 
one, which assumption is by no means 
just, for some of the best teachers never 
take commissions, preferring to bo per- 
fectly independent of any and all deal- 
ers. So, if your parents are anxious 
on this point, I can only say frankly 
that I think they make a great mis- 
take if they do any other way. 
You see, a teacher of high reputa- 
tion would not dare to select you a poor 
instrument, even if he could make the en- 
tire price of the piano for his commission. 
It would injure his reputation so much 
that he could not afford to do it at any 
price. Any suspicion of this sort, you see, 
isa very foolish one. He is not going to 
work himself to death for twenty or thirty 
years, to win a reputation, and then throw 
it all away for a few dollars or anything 
else. Therefore, you had better place full 
reliance in him, and you will never regret 
it. This is the best way ; but perhaps you 
havenot been able to secure such a teacher. 
What, then, is to done? Goto one of the 
men highest in the profession (no matter 
if he is a total stranger), who will, of 
course, receive you pleasantly, and tell 
him the same story. He will gladly select 
an instrument for you. His reputation 
will be as much at stake as if he were 
your teacher and you may be sure of 
getting a good instrument. If he does 
get a commission, he deserves it, for the 
time it takes and the reputation he risks ; 
and, as I told you, he will save enough 
for you to pay the commission ten times 
over, if he, indeed, gets one, which is by 
no means certain. 

But if, after all, noither of the foregoing 
methods is practicable; if there are no 
eminent teachers within a thousand miles 
or more, what shall then be done? There 
is stilla safe and good way to obtain a 
good instrument. Send to one of the lead- 
ing dealers (one whose name is known 
everywhere) and obtain from him a price- 
list and descriptive circular. Tell him 
your circumstances, and that you wish to 
buy at the lowest cash price. If you 
haven’t the cash, don’t ask him to trust 
you, for you cannot get any discount on 
time purchases, Borrow the money of 
somebody else, if you must borrow. The 
interest of it will not amount to half what 
the discount would be for cash. Now, if 
you go tosuch piano-dealers as Chickering, 
Decker Brothers, Steinway Brothers, or 
Weber (I name them in alphabetical 
order, to avoid special comparison), you 
will be sure to get a good instrument. 
Men with a reputation like theirs cannot 
afford to do a mean thing or sell a mean 
piano. I am not saying that there are not 
other good makers, but simply that these 
are sure to be good, and that they would not 
sell a poor instrument knowingly for a 
thousand times the price of it. It would ut- 
terly ruin them in thoir own estimation and 
give their rivals an opportunity which they 
would turn against them for years. I will 
relate a story of one of the above firms, the 
truth of which I can vouch for. Some 
years ago the firm had a new upright 
piano, which they thought an improve- 
ment over all others. They were adver- 
tized extensively and about a hundred 
and forty of them sold before it was dis- 
covered that there was a serious defect in 
their construction. Pretty soon com- 
plaints were sent to the firm, by a few 

persons only, that the piano was not all 
right. They at once sent a foreman to 
examine the matter. He reported that 
the piano really was defective. The firm 
at once sent a circular letter to every per- 
son who had bought one of this style of 
pianos, requesting him to return the in- 
strument at their (the firm’s) expense, and 
a new one would be sent them, free of 





charge. The old ones were returned and 


destroyed at once. Now, this comes of 
dealing with honorable and responsible 
men. They had sold the pianos and re- 
ceived their money, and could easily have 
shirked the responsibility by laying the 
fault to the want of proper care, use, etc. 
But they didn’t follow the course of irre- 
sponsible and cheap dralers. They were 
not going to allow their patrons to have a 
poor piano, with their name on it, even if 
it did cost them over sixty thousand dol- 
lars to rectify the mistake. No wonder 
such a firm cannot fill its orders. All 
honor to them and their kind. 

Now, if you want a good piano, you 
must take one of these three ways, or the 
chances are fifty to one that you will be 
sadly disappointed in your purchase. The 
first way is the best, by all odds, If you 
cnnnot do that, the second way is a good 
one. If you cannot do either the first or 
the second, the third way is perfectly 
safe, at any rate. 

But you may say: ‘“‘ I have seen very 
poor instruments that were selected by 
good teachers.” No, if you will pardon 
the contradiction, you have not. They 
might have been considered good by some 
little local coterie of friends, but they 
were not men of public standing and 
reputation, men known and recognized 
everywhere as emirent artists and musi- 
cians. 

John Beethoven Jones may be considered 
a great genius in Jonesville, but he is not 
the kind I referred to. I mean the artists 
who claim and receive full recognition in 
such places as New York, Boston, and 
very likely in Europe. If you want a 
piano, get a pianist to select it. Do not 
go to a singer, even if he be eminent. If 
an organ, go to an organist; or a violin, 
go toa violinist. A man must be able to 
play an instrument thoroughly to judge 
of all its qualities. ; 
If, my young friend, you will follow 
strictly the advice I have given you, L 
will warrant you in advancethat you will 
get an instrument which will not only 
please you, but be a great help to you in 
your artistic career. Remember, ‘* The 
best or nothing.” 


THE COUNTRY CAT-SHOW. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 











PURR-R !—SPHITCH !—PURR-R-R! are the 
sounds which fill my ears as I recall the 
memorable day which I am about to tell 


you of. ’ 
The cows objected, so much milk was 


required in order to feast innumerable 
pussies on short notice. Youshould have 
seen the flock of old maiden ladies who 
brought “willow” saucers to hold the 
milk; and as for the dry goods shops, the 
very word “ribbon” drove their owners 
into a rage. One of them asked a meek, 
fair-haired young lady of seven if she 
thought the villiage of Bing was going to 
hold ribbon enough to make a kite-tail for 
the sun and have enough left for the string 
to fly him with. 

**But my pussy’s neck is not as big 
round as the world’s,” said the meek 
little lady, bursting into tears; for she 
wanted a fresh cherry collar for her 
Timothy to show himself off in at the 
Town Hall. 

“Then he aint fit for a show; and, 
besides, we’ve been out of ribbon these 
two days,” said Mr. Cotton, and he 
turned his back upon her. 

The Show was certainly very big, even 
if none of the cats were as large as tho 
sun, and there wero in due form prizes 
for the thinnest cats and for the pretti- 
est and the ugliest, and the tallest and 
the smallest, and the fattest and softest, 
blackest and whitest. If you stood at 
the corner of Farmer Mark’s pasture, 
where the high road turned into the vil- 
lage, half a mile from the Town Hall, 
the wind brought such a purring and 
yowling and screeching on its back to 
you that you would be sure the Hall was 
one huge pussy, instead of hundreds of 
little pussies. 

It was on a bright and frosty Winter's 
day that the event took place, and all 
the little boys and girls who came to the 
Show were so rosy that it made you feel 
warm to look at them; but the rosiest 
and merriest of all was little Sim Din- 





mont, who had been the cause of this 






bustle and mewing by an accident of 
which I shall tell you. 

Sim’s grandmother had invited him up 
to the country homestead from the city, 
to show him what Winter really looks 
like. When Sim came down to break- 
fast the first morning, he saw such 
a big, soft thing on the hearth-rug 
that he thought it must be two 
or three traveling-bags, with his mother’s 
fur cape thrown over them; but he had 
no sooner taken his seat upon them and 
begun warming his fingers before the fir® 
than whisk! Something hit him witha 
big tail, and two yellow eyes glared round 
at him, and two tall ears, like umbrellas, 
stood straight up in the air. 

‘* Have mercy on me!” cried Sim Din- 
mont, ‘It’s a cat!” 

‘““Why, it’s Murdoc, of course,” said 
Grandmother, nodding her muslin cap at 
Sim. ‘‘ He’s fifteen years old, if he’s a 
day, and I presume that no one will deny 
that he’s that.” 

‘* Well, he’s a bumptious piece of might- 
iness !” remarked Sim, sitting down to 
breakfast, with his head nearly twisted 
off, so as not to lose sight of Murdoc for 
one instant. ‘If he’d been at the National 
Cat-show I saw in the city, he’d have 
hissed out every cat in the building. Prize 
one thousand dollars, too !” 

‘* Who ever heard of city cats?” said 
Grandmother, turning up her nose, as if 
the steam from the hot water urn irritated 
that feature. ‘‘ Now, in Bing there are 
two hundred and fifty abominable cats, if 
there’s one; and I presume no one would 
deny that there’s that.” 

“Oh! Gran’!” said Sim, familiarly, 
Lets !” 

‘* Sim !” 

** What ?” 

“Don’t ever say anything that cannot 
be understood without a question. I 
have no idea to what you refer to when 
you say ‘Iet’s.’ Help yourself to the 
muffins.” 

“Why, I meant let’s have a National 
Cat-show at Bing.” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried Grandmother. But 
she thought of nothing else for the next 
week. 

So here was the Cat-show this fine 
morning; and here was bright, rosy Sim; 
and Master Murdoc, having washed his 
face many and many a time oftener than 
he usually did of a morning, sat on a 
table beside his young friend, as proudly 
as two big eyes and four legs and a large 
body and a trailing tail could. 

‘‘Grandmother,” asked Sim of the old 
lady, as he had asked all through the 
week of preparation for the Show, ‘do 
you think there’s another cat as fine as 
Murdoc in Bing?” 

‘‘Not the first hair of one!” Grand- 
mother would make answer, taking off 
her spectacles, to look impressively at 
Sim, and then putting them on again, to 
look approvingly at Murdoc. 

There were no cages in the Show; but 
there were some leading-strings, except 
for the kittens, who were in tarlatan bags. 
Some pussies came into the long hall 
sitting upon their mistresses’ shoulders 
and some sat in baskets, with wreaths of 
flowers round them; and some trotted in 
front of their owners, with tiny baskets 
of sugar-plums hanging at their mouths, 
as presents for nice little girls and boys. 
What clever cats these were! And, of 
course, there were scornful-looking cats, 
and cosy cats, and meek cats, and sleek 
cats, and sneak cate, and hungry and 
lazy ones. 

It was fortunate that almost all the cats 
who were old enough to walk knew their 
names well enough to answer to them, for 
by the time the Hall was full it was also 
time to have a milk lunch ; and so the 
saucers were put in a double row down the 
middle of the floor, with a row of flowering 
plants between, and the two hundred 
and odd pussies were invited to begin 
eating. 

Now, it was impossible to expect perfect 
behavior from people who had already 
committed the mistake of having an extra 
pair of legs and no arms; but such are 
pussies, and this appears to be the most ob- 
vious reason why they are not boys and 
girls. Murdoc was never known to be po- 





lite at all, and he looked at his saucer of 
milk for some time as if it were so much 





smaller than he that he was not sure about 
its being there in front of him or not. 
Then with three licks he cleared all the 
milk out of it. It happened that his next- 
hand neighbor was a little fly of a cat who 
was not plucky enough to say boo to a pug 
dog. Murdoc thought a moment, and then 
allowed his tongue to reach the cowardly 
little cat's dish, which he emptied at once 
and made to shine again. Then all the 
big cats followed his example. 

Then the small cats fluffed up to the size 


of two apiece, and the marauders flattened __ 


their ears and crouched against the floor, 
and a low sound pervaded the Hall, which 
gradually grew louder, until a thunder- 
crack of spits and growls made all the 
little maiden ladies jump like so many 
rubber balls. ‘‘ Dot!” ‘* Pepper!” ‘‘ Mur- 
doc, you scoundrel!” ‘ Dimple, hush!” 
and many other cries of warning rose 
from the masters and mistresses of the 
bright-eyed warriors, and it was only the 
greedy and homeless cats who went on 
sipping their milk, without having a fit 
of indigestion from the excitement of the 
moment, 

** Now, ladies,” called out Farmer Mark, 
whose voice was always loudest in any 
public proceeding at Bing, ‘‘ we’re going 
to have a Massacre of the Innocents over 
again if these grimalkins cannot be tied 
and collared.” And forthwith the owners 
of the pussy population tried to seize upon 
them, and didn’t succeed. On the con- 
trary, it was no longer unknown at Bing 
to have seen pussies upon the tops of win- 
dow-poles; for there some of them were 
that day—uncon:fortable, to be sure, but 
quite unwilling to come down. 

The only thing to do was to bring out 
the kittens from their cages and boxes 
and put them into a bushel basket in the 
middle of the Hall. Thump! Down 
dropped the anxious mammas from the 
window-sashes, or whisk ! out from under 
the benches and table, whereupon every 
delinquent was secured. 

But now play was over and business 
must begin. 

Five nice old maiden ladies, to whom 
were added Sim's Grandmother and Farm- 
er Mark, were all to be umpires. It was 
arranged that everyone was to pass by 
the umpires single file, and the pussies 
were to be weighed one by one; the finest 
of every kind putin a row beside each 
other and tied to cliairs. The umpires and 
the chairs were arranged neatly upon the 
high platform, where everybody could get 
the best view of them, and the procession 
began. Perhaps this was altogether a novel 
plan for carrying out the intentions of the 
Show; but in the country people do pretty 
much as they fancy. 

You may be sure Murdoe started first in 


the procession, by Sim’s side, and was a 
trifle provoking in a fit of terrible tatigue, 
which overcame him at every few steps, so 


that he was obliged constantly to sit down 
and look around him, with one eye shut 
and the other filled up with a wink. Of 
course, the whole procession of cats, by 
the sides of their masters and mistresses, 
had tostop tor him to get quite well again. 
And the five little maiden ladies scolded 
Farmer Mark every time this happened, 
as if such a big, authoritative man as he 
was ought to be able to manage anything, 
even to a wily cat; but, if there is a thing 
that will have its own way more than 
another in this world, it isa cat. If you 
speak coaxingly, a thoroughbred cat will 
smile in your face and move its ears and 
tail in a friendly manner, making believe 
that he’s entirely missed the point of your 
remarks and taken them for a cheerful 
upproval of just what he’s doing. If you 
the thoroughbred pussy, 
he will look at you as if you were an 
angelic being, whom he is not fit 
to lap the boot-button of ; but he’s made 
up his mind a time before not 
to give in, and couldn’t do that even for 
an angelic being. And, if you slapacat, 
as you might a dog, he becomes as wild 
as if a tiger was his nearest relative. 
Farmer Mark, I assure you, knew more 


scold sume 


long 


than the five maiden ladies who scolded 
him for not chastising Murdoc; for they 
had stroked and fed and coddled cats and 
Farmer Mark had been a boy. 

So Murdoc did as he pleased; and, when 
he got to the platform, jumped upon it 
with a mighty leap, and then right into 
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the lap of one of the maiden ladies. In 
fact, he nearly upset the little woman, 
as you can imagine, and her eyes looked 
very white and her nose grew very long 
with terror. Every one stared in con- 
sternation while Murdoc stepped from 
one lap to another, with a peculiar cock 
of the eye and a determined wave of his 
tail. ‘*E—e—eh!” squawled the little 
ladies, and Sim’s Grandmother shook her 
fist at her naughty but splendid cat. 

‘* Now,” said Farmer Mark, ‘‘ we have 
arrived at one conclusion, anyhow; and 
it is that Murdoc is the most impudent 
puss in Bing.” 

‘*Pshaw?” said Sim’s Grandmother to 
this. ‘‘That cat would carry off the 
prize in anything, as sure as there is a 
Mammoth Cave; and I suppose that no 
one will deny that it’s that?’ The scales 
were held up and a fifteen-pound weight 
was puton one of them. ‘Jump into it, 
Murdoc,” continued his mistress. ‘* Win- 
ter afternoons will wait for nobody who 
waits for aught; so make haste, little 
beauty !” 

Murdoc sat down on the bright brass- 
plate of the scales deliberately, as if he 
were made of French machinery, that 
might snap if he hurried too much. 
Farmer Mark then lifted the great scales, 
with both hands, as high as he could and 
staggered with the tremendous weight, 
while Murdoc went rapidly down on his 
side, for he counted nearly twenty pounds. 
It was more swinging than he had ever 
been used to; and, with a jerk, he flew 
out of the scales and scurried away to- 
ward the Hall door, through which some 
one happened to be ing at the 
moment. Cats always have such luck 
about doors. Farmer Mark lost his bal- 
ance completely, and, if it had not been 
for his old-fashioned coat-tails, he would 
have gone head first over the platform ; 
but Sim’s Grandmother held him up by 
them until he had regained his heels, 
laughing and puffing. 

‘*That’s the last youll ever see of 
Murdoc,” cried the jolly Farmer to the old 
lady, sitting down again. ‘The cat is 
scat to death.” ‘ 

Mrs. Dinmont arranged her eye-glasses 
to suit her, and then looked Farmer Mark 
in the eye. 

‘*T shall see him at supper-time, sir, if 
not before, just as sure as cats are eaters, 
and as to that I guess that they’re that.” 

‘‘How are we to go on?” asked 
Farmer Mark, suddenly. ‘‘Who knows 
but Murdoc is the cleanest cat, as well as 
the heaviest? For he certainly is the 
heaviest.” 

“Isn't mine the cleanest?” asked a 
pretty little girl, holding up a pretty little 
puss, all white. 

‘It seems as if it must be, my dear,” 
said the Farmer. ‘‘ But how can we 
sure, without another look at Murdoc?” 

‘** And perhaps he was the softest,” said 
one of the maiden ladies, timidly clearing 
her throat. 

‘*T don’t think he could have been,” ex- 
claimed somebody in the procesgion. ‘* My 
Felix is the fleeciest cat in Bing!” 

Farmer Mark rubbed his nose in per- 
plexity. , 

** You see, Idon’t see how we're to tell '” 
he repeated. 

Sim couldn't help laughing, and then 
the other folks couldn't help it either. 

Sim’s Grandmother got up and said she 
could venture to state that Murdoc was 
the softest cat in the world, for when you 
stroked him you could not feel him any 
more than if he was air. Then she sat 
down. 

** But who knows,” Farmer Mark went 
on, ‘‘ whether Murdoc had the longest 
whiskers? Two chicken-pies were to go 
to the cat with the longest whiskers !” 

Everybody was in downright despair. 
As for Sim, he crept up to his giand- 
mother’s side and eg eng into her mus- 
lin cap. She nodded. Then she whispered 
to one of the little maiden ladies, who, in 
turn, passed the word on, until it reached 
Farmer Mark. He slapped his knee. 

** Just it!” he cried. “If is proposed 
that all the ty (except the little ones 
for the smallest cat and such like) be 
given to Mrs. Dinmont’s Murdoc, and then 
that they be distributed as gifts ainong 
allthe cats present. As the prizes are 
eatable dainties and tit-bits, I rather think 
our pets will put their pride in their 
pockets and be entirely suited !” 

Hereupon the audience was promptly 
relieved. 


The long rays of the early Winter sun- 
set fell across the wide Hall, and half the 
pussies were curled up a on the floor 
and the other half were with 


ennui. It was time to think of going 
through the Hall door, as Murdoc ha 


og and every said it wasa mercy 


all piaen of the 
day, for, if pened stayed to see tings 
done up in style, the kitchen fires would 
have turned to ashes an hour before they 


could have got home! 
New Yoru Cist. 
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THE MYSTERY OF GODLIVESS. 
BY THE VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN. 


(PREACHED & THE TeMPLe Cuvace, Loxpon, Fesrcary 
22, 1882). 

“ and without controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit, seen of preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.”—Z 
Timothy ti, 16 (Authorized Version). 

“ and without controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness. He who was manifested in the flesh, jus” 
tified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among 
the nations, believed on tn the world, received up in 
glory.”—I Timothy itt, 16( Revised Version). 


Tue subjects of this little course of ser- 
mons are to be some of the texts in which the 
Revised Version of the New Testament differs 
from the Authorized. The thoughts of the 
English Churcb, using that word in its largest 
se nse of the English-speaking Christian world, 
are at this time intently, I might say intensely 
fixed upon the differences between these two 
forms and shapes of the second volume of 
Holy Scripture. It is wonderful, it is delight- 
ful to see how dear is the interest of England 
in her Bible; how jealously it is watched, how 
sensitively it is guarded; insomuch that we 
seem to hear her addressing it in words written 
of old: ‘‘ Whoso touchetb thee toucheth the 
apple of mine eye.” If the only result of the 
recent Revision were to bring out this fact, 
the work itself would not have been quite in 
vain. Earnestness sometimes passes into vehe- 
mence, and vehemence sometimes into vio- 
lence, It is almost incredible with what heat 
and haste, with what lack of knowledge and 
judgment men have spoken and written upon 
this Revision. They have succeded, I think, 
in checking its course, perhaps even indamag- 
ing it, for the moment. What is good in it 
will live, for all that. What is bad in it, let it 
die. One thing, I think, may besaid with full 
certainty: that, if this Revised Version should 
never replace the Authorized, it will, at least, 
be to all reasonable persons its inseparable 
companion. They will find in it a flood of light 
poured upon many of the dark sayings of the 
other, a light far beyond that of any number 
of notes and commentaries, a light such as will 
supply all that is needful to humble and pray- 
ing hearts for the edifying study of that Word 
of which it is written: ‘‘ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for edu- 
cation in righteousness.” This is all that I 
think it proper to say, in the way of introduc- 
tion to these sermons, on a few of the texts in 
which the two versions materially differ. 
There should be nothing of criticism and 
nothing of controversy in the treatment of 
them here. The holy place and the holy 
season alike forbid these. The choice of the 
texts will be guided by their weight and im- 
portance as disclosures of divine truth ; and 
the rest must be done by the seriousness of 
those who speak and listen, and by their 
united prayer for his blessing, without whom 
nothing is stronger, nothing is holy. 

We have before us this evening a magniti- 
cent summary of Gospel] truth, involving one 
alteration alike of reading and rendering, just 
of the kind which challenges some superficial 
and passing opposition; but which, when 
calmly and quietly looked into, turns rather to 
be a testimony. The Authorized Version 
reads: ‘‘God was manifest in the flesh.” The 
Revised Version reads: ‘“‘He who was man- 
ifested in the flesh.” And bot and headlong 
champions of that truth as it is in Jesus ex- 
claim: ‘“ See how these men have dealt with 
one of the most express testimonies of Scrip- 
ture to the divinity of our Lord and Saviour!” 
Brethren, it is no true sign of a faith founded 
upon the rock to seek to profit by dubious 
arguments. ‘‘The foundation of God stand- 
eth sure” and asks no help from precarious 
or uncandid sources. Too often it is forgot- 
ten that the one only question which a Chris 
tian ought to ask about a text of the Bible is, 
not “‘ What am I used to?” and not “What 
would fall in with my taste, or my judgment, 
or my view of the Gospel f” but, “What 
hath God said 7” ‘* What is the exact word 
written, so far as the English tongue can ren- 
der the Greek, so far as the pious toil and 
search of God-fearing men can verify it,Sby 
the help of all the learning and all the ex- 
perience which they can bring to bear upon 
it?’ When they know this, Christian men, 
rightly instructed, will waste no silly regrets 
upon a particular clause or two which truth 
and honesty must deprive them of, saying in 
so many words: ‘Christ is God.” They 
know that the Deity of Jesus Christ, asserted 
here and there in so many words, is interwoven 
everywhere in the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture and will survive all the criticism and all 
the learning of all the ages, even though a 
verse in one of St. John’s Epistles, about the 
“three heavenly witnesses,” must be rejected 
as the spurious fabrication of a comparatively 
late centary and a human and very mundane 


hand. 

In the passage before us the Authorized Ver- 
sion reads ‘God was manifest,” and the Re- 
vised Version reads ‘* He who was manifested.” 
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The alteration is made on evidence which 
convinces all but a few, who will keep, at all 
events, a convenient or favorite argument. 
The reading of all the great manuscripts and 
of all the early versions is certainly “‘ Who” 
or ‘“* Which ”—either a relative certainly and 
the masculine relative on every ground to be 
preferred. 

The difference in the great manuscripts be- 
tween the Greek word for “God” and the 
Greek word for “ Who” consists entirely in 
the presence or absence of a little line across 
and another little line above the letter, which 
is in ite form a simplecircle. In our own Bri- 
tish Museum you may discern with your eye, 
through the microscope, the exact process by 
which indisputably the ‘‘Who” has been tran- 
substantiated into ‘‘ God.” It is an instructive 
example of those pious frauds which have, in 
all manner of ways, offered their objection- 
able aid to the cause of divine truth. 

When you think of it, does the name of God 
fitin so very satisfactorily with each of the 
six clauses to which the Authorized Version, 
made from what is called the ‘“‘ Received 
Text,” prefixes it? Study them separately. 
“‘God was manifest in the flesh”—so far, well; 
but **God was justified inthe spirit, God was 
seen of angels, God was received up into 
glory.” Does all this commend itself asa form 
of expression scripturally and theologically 
appropriate * To some minds, habituated to 
such thoughts, there is a ring in it not quite 
sound. Weseem te descry the finger of the 
busy and anxious meddler, who would fain 
turn an indirect into a direct and explicit tes- 
timony to the orthodox faith—to the Chris- 
tian ravelation of the Word made flesh. 

On the other hand and side by side with 
this study the Revised reading, and see what 
that says to you. St. Paul had been telling 
his dear correspondent why he writes to him. 
He has left him at Ephesus, to manage the 
churches of that district in his own absence. 
He hopes very soon to return. He is at large, 
once again, between his two imprisonments 
and Ephesus is one of his centers, Still the 
churches are many in Asia and Europe. He 
has made many promises while he was in 
prison and emergencies are daily arising. He 
may tarry long. Then he writes to tell Tim- 
othy how to conduct himself in the house of 
God, that living assembly of the Living 
God, which is for the present consigned to his 
keeping. 

The Church, St. Paul says, is ‘‘the pillar 
and the ground of truth”--the keeper of the 
holy archives, the witness below tothe real- 
ity of the things above, the standing re- 
pository of the tradition of doctrine, the per- 
petual replenisher. of the ministry which 
pleads for God with men, The word “truth,” 
which closes the fifteenth , verse, suggests the 
sixteenth. Andconfessedly “‘great”—‘‘great 
without controversy,”—that is, majestic and 
all-important, ‘‘is the mystery of Godliness.” 
In other words, the secret—the revealed 
secret—which has in it, as its motive and 
object, all that is worth calling religion—* che 
mystery of Godliness.” And now what is it # 

“He Who was,” in the first place, ‘ mani- 
fested in the flesh.” ‘‘The mystery who”— 
the mystery of our faith isa person. Does 
not the very expression attest its genuine- 
ness? Is it not exactly what St. Paul says to 
the Colossians: ‘‘To whom God willed to 
make known what is the riches of the glory 
of the mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory’ And, 
again, in another verse of the same epistle, 
when rightly read and rightly rendered: 
“That they may know the mystery of God, 
even Christ”—the mystery, even Christ—‘in 
Whom are ho treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge en.” “The mystery of God- 
liness,” then, is ‘He Who was manifested in 
the flesh.” 

Brethren, have we lost here the divinity 
of Christ by reading for ‘‘God” *‘ Who”? 
Judge ye. ‘“‘Was manifested in the flesh.” 
Do we say that of one who is a mere man, who 
begins to be with the conception and the birth! 
Do we speak of the very chiefest of saints or 
heroes as having by his birth been “manifested 
in the flesh” # Would it not be an outrageous 
expression to use concerning a mere man / 
The very words assert pre-existence. He who 
is ‘‘manifested in the flesh” was_ before. 
‘‘ Before Abraham was Iam.” Cau any words 
point us back more significantly to that Eter 
nal Word who was in the beginning with God, 
and was God, and who in the fullness of time 
was made flesh, that he might first tabernacle 
among us, and then, risen and glorified, give 
us out of his fullness ‘‘ grace for grace”? As 
elsewhere, so here truth is its own witness. I 
challenge the judgment of such as have under- 
standing fcr the superiority of the Revised 

Version. To make the whole Gospel Christ 
and then say that he ‘‘ was manifested in the 
flesb” is to give bim a reality, a glory far 
greater, because more striking and more sur- 


would first declare in so many words that God 





“‘ was manifested in the flesh,” and then goon ~ 
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to say that God was “‘ justified tn spirit,” and 
that God “ appeared to angeis,” and that God 
was “‘ received up {nto glory.” 

We are ready now to give ourselves for a few 
moments to the study of this remarkable text 
asawhole. We have here six brief clauses de- 
scriptive of that “mystery of Godliness,’’ 
which is, being interpreted, Our Lord Himeelf. 
There is something about these clauses of a 
rbetorical, almost a@ poetical character. Some 
have seen in them the actual lines of some 
Christian bymn. Otbers might suggest that 
they were one af those faithful sayings of 
which these latest Epistles of 8t. Paul give us 
ao many examples, such as ‘‘ It is a faithful 
auying, if we died with Him we sball also live 
with Him,’’ and the rest; the formulas, all 
these, of truth amd faith such as might easily 
recur tothe memory and such as might cheer 
the spirit and nerve the courage of Christian 
confessors and martyrs during the dark nights 
of prison and through the last scenes of con- 
flict and torture. Some such supposition 
seems almost needful to account for what I 
may truly call the exquisite phraseology, the 
rythwical run, and the antithetical balance of 
the wonderful sentences before us. . 

They seem to me naturally to fall into three 
portions, each consisting of two clauses. We 
may arrange them thus: First. “‘ The mystery 
of Godliness,” which is a person, was ‘ man- 
ifested in flesh ’’ and ‘*‘ justified in spirit.” 

The contrast is that of St. Peter, who says 
of our Lord: ‘‘ Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The bodily part and the 
spiritual part of ‘the Word made flesh ”’—the 
incarnate Christ—are contrasted with each 
other. St. Peter is speaking of the separation 
of body and spirit which took place in the 
death of Christ. The putting to death in the 
flesh was itself a quickening in the spirit, en- 
duing it with a more vital energy for the dis- 
charge of that special mission to “‘ spirits in 
prison’? which occupied a portion of the 
solemn interval between tbe death and the 
resurrection. Using the same distinction of 
the bodily and spiritual parts of Christ, St. 
Paul says here that ‘the Word made flesh” 
was next ‘justified in spirit.” The expres- 
sion **justified”’ is like that other, ‘* Wisdom 
is justified of her children’’; that is, seen to 
be what she is by those who are competent to 
judge her, because they partake of ber spirit. 
Christ “‘ manifeated in the flesh’? was “ justi- 
fied’; that is, seen and shown in his true 
charaeteras the Incarnate Word by the beauty 
and glory of his life-work, inspired and-im- 
pregnated with the Holy Spirit giveu tw him, 
as St. John says, in the Gospel, given to him 
‘‘not by measure.”” “The Word was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us.’’ That is the 
first clause. ‘“‘And we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.’’ That is the second 
clause. ‘Manifested in flesh, justified in 
spirit.” 

The next pair of clauses presents a greater 
difficulty: ‘Seen of angels, preached among 
the nations.”’ 

It is commonly supposed that we have here 
the mention of an appearance of Christ to the 
holy angels, of which the Gospels tell nothing, 
on his return, it is supposed, into Heaven at 
the Ascension, when for the first time he be- 
came visible to the holy angels, having been 
invisible to them in his divine nature prior to 
incarnation. There is much in that view, it 
seems to me, to challenge, alike in proof and 
{n meaving. We venture upon a different 
suggestion—totally different. The Greek word 
“angel”? means “‘ messenger.”? Though com- 
monly appropriated in Scripture to those 
spiritural beings who behold the face of God 
in Heaven and are sent forth to minister on 
earth to the heirs of salvation, there are not 
wanting passages fu which {t simply means 
“ messenger,” as where the Baptist is called, 
in the Greek, “‘God’s angel’? sent before 

Jesus, or where John’s own messengers sent 
to ask Jesus ‘‘Art thou He that should come ?” 
are called in the Greek “John’s angels”; 
or where, according to the common interpreta- 
tion, the Bishops of the Seven Churches, in 
the opening chapters of the Apocalypse, are 
called the “angels” of the churches over 
which they preside. 

Considering, then, what I have already men- 
tioned, the studied and exquisite style of the 
passage before us, it does not seem impossible 
to understand by “‘angels’’ here ‘* messen- 
gers ’—Christ’s chosen messengers; the twelve 
Apostles, first and foremost, to whom He 
speaks or of whom he was “seen”’; for it is 
the word always used of the appearances re- 
corded in the Gospels after His resurrection, 
thas qualifying them to be His witnesses to 
tne ends of the earth. And thus the com- 
bined clauses, ‘seen of angels,” “ preached 
among the nations,” fal] into beautiful bar- 
maony with each other, and set before us so ex- 
uethy that view of the work of the mystery of 
Godliness which is given inthe tenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles: “Him God 
raised up the third day, and showed Him 
openiy, not to all the people, but unto wit- 
aestes chosen before of God; even to ta,” 
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St. Peter says, ‘who did eat and drink with 
Him after He arose from the dead; and He 
ecmmandeth us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that it is He which was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and dead.” 
“Been” of certain chosen messengers, and 
then, by their ministry, ‘‘ preached among the 
nations.” 

There remains yet one pair of clauses. 

The position of the last clause of all proves 
conclusively that we are*not to look fora 
chronological order in these six particulars, 
for, if so, the preaching of the Gospel would 
be placed before the ascension in contradic- 
tion alikeof fact and Scripture; and antithesis, 
not sequence, is the key to the arrangement. 
And so here ‘“‘the faithful saying” ends as it 
began, with a contrast, in this case between 
the Gospel below and its great subject and 
substance in Heaven, the Gospel militant on 
earth, the Seviour reigning in glory. 

A very brief paraphrase may fitly close the 
interpretation ‘My son Timothy, I charge 
thee that thou keep the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. I have ever preached in 
thy remembrance the greatness of the good 
deposit. The Gospel is a mystery, a secret for 
long ages hidden, now told in the ear of faith. 
That secret is the revelation of a person: ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God, and the 
Word was made flesh, and we bebeld his glory, 
manifested in flesh, justified in spirit ; one with 
us in all the infirmities, trials, and temptations 
of humanity, yet without sin; declared to be 
the Son of God by the perfectness of aspiritual 
obedience, even unto death, the death of the 
cross. Then, by the resurrection from the 
dead, declared to be the Son of God with 
power, the life of them that believe. To his 
chosen witnesses Le showed bimself alive after 
his passion, and sent them forth into all the 
world as his messengers and his evangelists. 
In all the world he hath already them that 
know him. He himself is exalted to be Lord 
both of the dead and the living, head over all 
things to the Church, which is his body.” 

Brethren, on this the first day of Lent we 
are assembled in achurch which for all but 
seven centuries has been a monument of the 
faith of Christ in the metropolis of England. 1 
cannot think it an insignificant matter that at 
the end of this nineteenth century of the Gor- 
pel we should have one point pressed upon us 
to-night—the personality of our religion. Our 
text to-night has been one small word, the 
word “ Who,” “the mystery of Godliness.” 
“Tbe mystery”’ is a neuter. It is so in the 
Greek. It is naturally so taken in English. But 
yet this “‘ mystery ” is foliowed by u relative in 
the masculine. ‘Greatis the mystery of God- 
liness "—vot ‘“‘ which,” but ‘‘who was mani- 
fested in flesh.”” Brethren, the change from 
the Authorized to the Revised Version is 
pregnant here with suggestions. There be 
many that say the Gospel isa thing, a good 
thing, a piousthing moral and evena ration- 
al thing, a thing which would make us better 
men if we walked in its precepts. There be 
many that say more tnan this. The Gospel is 
a revelation, a revelation of truth, of doctrine, 
telling us of God ‘nantfest in flesh, with many 
great inferences and momentous consequences 
embodied in creeds, formularies, and cate- 
chisms. ‘Let us earnestly contend,” they 
say, ‘‘for the faith once delivered.” The Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament says this 
to us, and, if it were its only change, it would 
have been worth ten years of labor. ‘‘The 
mystery of Godliness,’’ “ the revealed secret,” 
in other words, ‘‘ which has in it reverence ”’ 
(for that is the meaning here of Godliness), 
the right feeling and attitude of the soul 
toward God, its Author, and the object of being. 
“The Mystery’ is a Person, incarnate, justi- 
fied, attested, beralded, believed, glorified. A 
person whom to know is life, whom to serve is 
freedom. Is not a doctrine, nore book, vor a 
creed, nor @ church. Heis @ person. Do you 
hear bim speak? Doyou speaktohim? Are 
you aware that be has an ear and that he basa 
voice, that he speaks- still as he spoke once to 
Saul of Tarsus, as he spoke oftentimes to the 
Apostle Paul, in the bearts and souls of his 
servants, tellivg them what to do for his glory 
and for the good of his people, revealing to 
them the faults of their characters and the 
perils which beset their lives, comforting them 
in sorrow, strengthening them in weakness, 
raising them when they fall, and gathering 
them when they go astray? 

Oh! to have passed from the doctrine into 
the life, from the thing into the person, from 
the reading and talking and hearing about bim 
into the communicating, and conversing, and 
communing with him—how vast the differ- 
ence, how vital the transition ! 

Ob! if this Lent might bring in one from the 
bearing of him with the bearing of the ear to 
the seeing him with the soul’s eye, it would be 
worth the burning of all the theologies to pur- 
ehase this. ‘Try it each ope. Try it as an ex- 
periment, if it must be so to you first of all, 
Try whether the arm is paisied which once 
cleansed the leper end raised the dead; try 
whether the ear is dull which once heard the 


“Lord, help me,” and Heard but to do, though 
the thing which was asked was the thing im- 
possible to flesh and blood. Then will you re- 
member, for all coming time, the ‘‘ who’ of 
this text, ‘‘the mystery of Godllness”’; who 
will be your religion of thefuture, and, having 
served for your generation a living Person 
here, you will go, when he calls, into the world 
of the invisible, saying: ‘‘I have a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far 


better.”’ 
EEE 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 








Tue directors of the Grosvenor Gallery have 
in the present exhibition commenced the car- 
rying out of a scheme which, if persisted in, 
will give to their Winter exhibitions an interest 
and an importance in their way almost unique. 
This scheme is the annual exhibition of col- 
lections, more or less complete, of the works 
of our chief artists, one of whom will each 
year occupy with his paintings the principal 
wall-space of the Gallery. The opportunities 
thus afforded of studying the life-work of our 
greatest men in the various stages of their 
artistic development can scarcely fail to pro- 
duce valuable and lasting results. The in- 
structive character of the present exhibition 
would be, however, greatly enhanced by the 
rectification of two serious defects. In the 
first place, the pictures have been hung with- 
out any reference to the order of their produc- 
tion and, secondly, in the catalogue compara- 
tively few dates are given. 

The artist whose works this year cover the 
walls of the two largest rooms is one whose 
name has been for many years recognized 4s 
that of one of our foremost painters—Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R. A. More than two hundred 
paintings and sketches from his hand are 
here on view, representing an aggregate of 
work extending over nearly forty years. The 
collection may, think, be roughly classified 
under three heads: portraits, pictures intended 
to convey a moral, and pictures painted for 
the mere art’s sake Besides these, there are 
a few landscapes, of no particular importance. 
Taking the collection in this order, we com- 
mence with the portraits. It is, perhaps, by 
his works in this branch of art that Mr. 
Watts’s name is already most widely known, 
and that his fame will last longest with pos- 
terity. Judging from its appearance, the 
earliest of these in date and one of the earliest 
pictures in the exhibition is the portrait of 
Lady Holland, a quaint piece of work in a style 
long ago old-fashioned and interesting only as 
showing the early practice of the artist. Later 
in date, but still an early work, is the portrait 
of the Countess Somers (1850), noble and sim- 
ple in arrangement and execution. The 
visitor will be struck by the large number of 
distinguished contemporsries whose portraits 
Mr. Watts bas painted, and for the most part 
with the full vigor of his mature style. Here, 
in perhaps the best portrait ever painted of 
him, is tne sad, serious face of Thomas Car- 
lyle ; and near him his whilom friend, cold, cal- 
culating John Stuart Mill, in the only portrait 
for which the latter ever sat. Here, also, are 
distinguished Frenchmen—Thiers, Guizot, and 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte, whore likeness to 
the great Napoleon is strikingly apparent in 
Mr. Watts’s painting. British statesmen are 
here—Gladstone, Dilke, Argyll, Sherbrooke ; 
poets—Browning, Tennyson, Wm. Morris ; and 
painters—Burne-Jones, Leighton, Calderon, 
and Mr. Watts himself. Among the 
most satisfactory pictures in the Gallery 
are some of the portraits of girls and 
children. One of the best is a study 
of a young girl, seated and bemming a hand- 
kerchief. It is dated 1661 and entitled “ The 
Wivdow-seat.”’ This picture, perbaps, alonein 
the entire collection, is distinctly Pre-Raphael- 
ite in sentiment and coloring, somewhat akin 
to Mr. Millais’s early style, although with less 
finish. On the same wall hangs a charming 
little painting, soft and broad in execution, of 
acbild’s head, called “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” A portrait (dated 1860) of a girl in a 
dark blue dress, seated at the piano, possesses, 
among other merits,that of being one of the 
most harmonious and enjoyable pieces of 
coloring in the exhibition. Mr. Watts can 
scarcely claim the highest rank asa colorist. 
There isa suggestion of grandeur about his 
coloring, but it is seldom completely harmo- 
nious. He affects the low and somber tones of 
the old Venetians, but without their glow and 
intensity. His color is frequently dull and at 
times even harsh or crude. It is but atrare in- 
tervals that we come upon a picture the color- 
ing of which, as with this portrait, we can un- 
reservedly enjoy. 

The sedond class of the three tnto which I 
have divided the collection—pictures, namely, 
painted for the moral’s sake—consists largely 





of allegorical subjects, the most ambitious, if 
sometime the least successful,of Mr. Watt's 
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work, One of them, however, is perhaps the 
very finest painting in the exhibxion, noble 
and eustained in conception and ex- 
ecution beyond all the others. It is 
a large oil painting, called “Love and 
Death.” Death, a grand, mysterious 
figure, shrouded in ashen-gray drapery, ie 
slowly passing in over the threshhold of ¢ 
house. Against him strives, passionately but 
in vain, the winged boy, Love, whose bright 
tinted plumage is bent back and torn in the 
struggle., Red rose-bushes grow about the 
doorway; but Death tramples them unheeding 
beneath bis feet. The mesning of this picture 
is so powerfully and patbetically expressed by 
the paiuter’s art that words on it are super- 
fluous. It is a comparatively late work and 
its execution and coloring af@ worthy of the 
design. The coloring is especially fine and 
sympathetic, solemn gray tones, blossoming 
into brightness only on the plumes and flow- 
ers. The other allegorical pictures in the ccl- 
lection are by no means equally successful 
with this great work, but they testify to the 
singular earnestness and high purpose of the 
painter. Their symbolism at times fails in pro- 
ducing the desired effect, through imperfec- 
tions in the execution, the attempt after sub- 
limity resulting too often only in dullness. 
Occasionally, though rarely, we are offended 
by downright bad drawing, as in the colossal 
absurdity entitled ‘‘Satan.” At the same 
time, ip an age so given over to what is frivo- 
lous in art, we cannot but feel respect and 
gratitude to a painter who bas set himself thus 
earnestly to uphold its dignity and vindicate 
its true worth, although his performances may 
sometimes fall short of his conception. Among 
the pictures painted for the sake of the lesson 
they have to teach, we must include a few 
dealing with the tragedy of common life. 
One, at least, of these (an old woman 
dead in an archway) almost goes beyond the 
limnits of art in its ghastly realism; but there is 
another to which at the present time partic- 
ular attention may be fitly directed. It is 
called ‘* The Irish Famine,’’ and represents an 
evicted family, at the time of the great famine 
of thirty odd years ago. A young man, hag- 
gard and dangerous Jooking, is sitting by the 
shore of the Atlantic. His wife, pallid with 
hunger, sits at his side, ber little dyimg baby 
in her lap; at his other side sits the old mother, 
her face buried in ber worn hands. Around 
them is naught but barren rocks; overhead, 
the sullen sky. The time ia night, and far up 
toward the zenith one bright star alone pierces 
the gloom, At the man’s feet lies alittle 
bundle, containing all their worldly goods. 
This is the whole picture ; not exaggerated for 
the sake of effect, but impressive with the 
pathos of reality. Just such scenes may be 
found in Ireland to-day; scenes which tend to 
palliate, thuugh not to justify, those wild deeds 
uf vengeance which, after all, weigh lighter in 
the balance of crime than the eruel oppression 
ot which they are the result. This picture, it 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say, is hung on 
high, over a doorway. 

Of the pictures of the last class (those 
painted chiefly for the art’s sake) I am not 
concerned to sey much, Some of them, re 
garded merely as works of art, are admira- 
ble in 2 oigh degree—notably ‘‘ Endymion” 
and ‘“ Diphne.” Others, as the “ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,’’ possess, in addition 
to their purely artistic qualities, an 
amount of passionate feeling which elevates 
them,in some measure, above the class to 
which they otherwise belong. One thing, 
however, is especially noticeable about them. 
Unlike so many works of the present day, they 
are entirely free from any trace of sensuality. 

In taking leave of this remarkable exhibi- 
tion, we cannot but be profoundly impressed 
with the fact that in Mr. Watts we bave not 
only an artist of genius, but a man of pure 
and earnest purpose, 2 man whose life has 
been devoted to the work of upbolding the 
bigh dignity of art, aud whose works are a 
standing reproach to the trivialities which 
occupy 80 large a space in our galleries, » 
striking encouragement to those who bave 
faith in the future of art. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 











MILK AND GOATS FROM A 
HEALTH VIEW. 


THe necessity of the use of milk and tis 
value as a food does not diminish with the ad- 
vance of civilization or with density Of popula. 
tion. Although Nature seems to have wel! 
provided for the human as well as for other 
young, yet the fact is patent that there is often 
need for artificial aid. Besides, there are many 
diseases, both of young children and of adults, 
in which milk seems quite indispensable. With 
all this increase of demand, no modern inven- 
tion has succeeded in producing an artificial 
food to supply its place. Condensed milk is 





more portable, but even as to it there are some 
riticisms. Nor has the supply increased with 
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the demand for it asa food, and the growing 
demand for it on the part of invalids and 
young children. The chief response to the 
demand at present is to increase the supply by 
water. Watered milk is probably the rule, 
and pure milk the exception. When, as in 
thousands of instances, it is purchased as a 
special nutrient this reduction of quality be- 
comes most serious. Besides this, its price and 
reduction has led to a great scarcity of use in 
families of moderate means. A friend has 
recently gathered some statistics of the whole 
quantity of milk sold in tenement 
houses. ‘esides its poor quality, he 
finds that very little of itis used at all. There 
are thousands of children in our cities who 
could they bave a gill of pure milk each day 
would show The difference between well and 
{ll-nurtured plants and would have their pros- 
pects for life quite improved. If we were 
called upon to provide a specific by which 
to cure the evil of poor milk or no milk at all, 
we would bave to say: Keep your own cowand 
milk her yourself. That is quite impractica- 
ble ; and so the question arises whetber there is 
not some other resort by which a supply can 
be secured, at least, to meet the wants of the 
more needy. There seems to be an outlook of 
hope fo the war of goat culture. Because the 
goat is voted @ nuisance when allowed to run 
loose and because the stock of goats has been 
allowed to deteriorate, because the laws of 
etock-raising and the improvement of milk 
qualities has not been attended to, there is an 
impression that goat-farming or goat-keeping 
{s unprofitable. Also, as those not used to 
goat’s milk do not at firat relish it, there is a 
forgetfulness of how soon a taste is acquired 
and of how easy it is to reduce its rich 
ness. Many an Irish mother could tell you 
a story about her goat and its value to her 
ehildren which would make you quite toler- 
ant and quite appreciative of its value. 
About January, 1880, the British Goat Soclety 
was formed in London, with Holmes Pegler 
as its honorable secretary. Before this a public 
letter from the Baroness Burdett-Coutts had 
called attention to the utility of the goat as a 
special aid to the milk supply. Two or three 
goat shows have been held in connection with 
those of other stock, to exhibit improvements 
in breed and wilk-producing capacity. Out of 
this arose the present Society, which seeks to 
place goat-raising under the same systems of 
registration aud improvement which have 
been so successfully applied in other varieties 
of stock-raising. The circular of this Soctety 
notices the fact that ia England the supply of 
cow's milk of good quality is not equal to the 
need. When we consider how necessary—at 
least, to invalids and ‘‘to the health and well- 
being of children, especially those under 8 o7 
4 years of age—is a proper supply of fresh milk, 
the matter assumes a degree of importance 
which canvot be overestimated, and, from the 
fact that the physical condition of a large pro- 
portion of the population, to whom health and 
bodily strength are of the highest value, must 
of necessity suffer, the question becomes one 
of national interest” for the public health, 


Experiments in improvement of stock and 
in the proper care of the goat, for its milking 
qualities, show that it is not extravagant to 
expect froma flock of goats an average sup- 
ply of two quarts of milk per day. It now 
gets in England five times the price of average 
cow’s milk and is really worth three times as 
much tp many cases to children and invalids. 
In Eastern countries the flocks of goats are 
much valued now, asin the days of the patri- 
archs, botb for meat and milk-producing qual 
ities, and the modern improvements of the 
nineteenth century have not so multiplied sub 
stitutes as to make them valueless. There is 
only need of an organized system for goat- 
keeping and for the delivery of their milk to 
secure apn appreciation of this source of supply. 
The little essay of Stephen Holmes, the author 
of the “ Book of the Goat,’”’ on the advan- 
tages of goat-keeping, with hints of milking, 
feeding, breeding, and exhibiting goats, 
‘shows the facility with which goats may 
be kept by a very large proportion of the pop- 
ulation, to whom an Increased supply of milk 
would be av immense benefit."”. At the recent 
Exposition at Atlanta, Col. Peters, of that 
city, exhibited three Genedah Angora Goats, 
which were imported last year from the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor. John Henderson has an 
Angora Goat Ranch at Northport, Long 
Island, and Dr. Price, of Antioch, Va., has a 
choice flock. We do not know how these 
compare in milking qualities with the 
usual Swiss Goat or with other varie- 
ties. So soon as a ready and reliable 
source of milk-supply can be secured from 
several producers, so as not to run into a 
monopoly, we hope an attempt will be made 
in this direction. Until then we would en- 
courage families to keep goats, under proper 
restrictions. Twenty or more families can 
easily unite and employ a goat-herd to care 
for the animale and bring them to and from 
their pastures. At other times itis not true 
that they will feed on tincans and hoop-skirts 
dut they are, nevertheless, easy keepers, A 
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society for goat culture, and this for a practi- 
cal protection from watered milk, in the 
vicinity of New York City would be of great 
service to the health of many a child or in- 
valid and would, we believe, prove a pecuniary 
success. 








Biblical Research. 


AN interesting discovery has lately been 
made in the catacombs of Domitilla, one of the 
earliest in the neighborhood of Rome. Flavia 
Domitilla, who owned the splendid villa and 
grounds above these catacombs, was a niece 
of the Emperor Domitian. She became a Chris- 
tian and allowed her Christian brethren ta be 
buried within the precincts of her estate. The 
isolated groups of crypts made in the first 
century of our era were enlarged and joined 
together in the two succeeding centuries. One 
of these antique cubicula, or chambers, has 
lately been opened, and is absolutely unique 
as to the style of its decoration, showing that 
Christian symbolism had not grown up at the 
time that it was made, It looks more like a 
room in a Pompeiian house than a Christian 
crypt. The name of the proprietor or occu- 
pant of the tomb is given as Ampliatus. This 
is a name never given to men of rank, but only 
to servants or freedmen ; but the fact that so 
much honor and labor were expended on his 
burial showed that he must have been a man of 
distinction in the early Christian brotherhood. 
Indeed, a staircase was provided, that pilgrims 
might have direct communication from the 
ground, and later careful restorations show 
that it was an honored tomb. Now, St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Romans xvi, 8 (Revised 
Version), says : “Salute Ampliatus, beloved 
inthe Lord.” The writer in The Atheneum, 
from whom. we have gathered these facts, 
does not venture to say that the Ampliatus 
whose tomb bas just been found is certainly 
the Ampliatus of Paul’s Epistle ; but there is, 
he says, no doubt that this Christian tomb of 
Ampliatus was hollowed out and decorated in 
the first century, and there is no reason evi- 
dent why it may not be the resting-place of 
St. Paul’s friend. The name of Awpliatus, 
* Ampliati,” is in letters whose paleeogra phic 
style would suggest the last half of the first 
century or the first half of the second. They 
are cut in marble,"though probably they were 
at first painted on plaster, but at a somewhat 
later date replaced in marble. Another io- 
s-ription on marble in the same cubiculum 
reads ; ‘ To Aurelia Bonifatia, an incompara- 
tie wife, a woman of true chastity, who lived 
25 years, 2 months, 4 days and six hours. (In- 
scribed by] Aurelius Ampliatus and Gordianus 
his son, This ‘Aurelius Ampliatus” cau 
hardly be the Ampliatus of Paul’s day, as his 
wife bears the name of Bonifatia (from bonum 
Fatum, and not, as ia generaily believed, 
bonum facere), which did not come into 
fashion till toward the close of the second 
century. He may have been a descendant of 
the man in whose honor the tomb was origi- 
nally built. Another late discovery in the 
catacombs shows that the. feast so often 
depicted there does not represent the euchar- 
ist, or the agape, as has been supposed ; tut 
the heavenly banquet of which the souls of 
the deceased are supposed to partake. In the 
representation just discovered by Rossi the 
deceased is represented as reclining at a table, 
attended by two allegorical figures, named 
“Trene,” or Peace, and ‘“‘Agape,” or{Charity. 
To one of them the inscription is addressed 
“ Trene da caldam,” or “ Peace, give me hot 
water ” (to mix with wine); and to the other 
“Agape, mice mihi,” or ‘Charity, mix for 
me.” 

.. We lately referred to the fact that in the 
Epistle to the Romans xi, 4, St. Paul couples 
the feminine article with the name of Bas] 
(r7 Baad). In the passage of the Old Testa- 
ment which he cites (I Kings xix, 18) the Sep- 
tuagint uses, as generally elsewhere, the 
masculine article. It is only in the Greek 
translation of Jeremiah that we usually find 
the feminine article prefixed to the name of 
the Canaanite god. Professor Dillman thinks 
that when the feminine is employed aZéyur7, 
“shame,” is understood. In more than one 
place in the Old Testament bosheth, *‘ shame,” 
is substituted for Baal; e. g.,in the proper 
names Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth, which 
are given in Chronicles (I Chr. viii 38, 34) as 
Esh-baal and Merib-baal. Another explana- 
tion of the use of the feminine article which 
has been suggested is that é/a): , “ image,” 
is understood. 


..-A monolith has lately been found at 
Cairo, bearing the inscription of Apries, the 
Pharaoh Hopbra of the Old Testament. It 
reads: ‘‘The beloved of Ttah of Memphis, 
giving life forever, the good God Ra—aa—ab, 
lord of the two lands, Apries.” 

..In Le Muséon Revue Internationale, a 
new French quarterly historical review, M. 
Fr. Lenormant has an ethnographical paper 
on Ger and Magog, which he identifies re- 
-poct.vely with the Scythians and Armenians. 
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Personalities, 

WOoORMLEY, one of the leading hotel-keepers 
and caterers of Washington, is a colored man, 
who achieved success by sheer pluck and per- 
severance, It is related of him that the first 
use he made of his prosperity was to bring his 
old mistress to his fine hotel and to give her 
the best room in it, and; on hearing that a 
grand-daughter of his master was in Wash- 
ington, in a Government office, he went to 
her, invited her to make his house her home, 
and, when she told him she could not accept 
that, he proposed that she should pay him 
what she would have to pay in a boarding- 
house and take the best his house afforded. 
‘Don’t you know,” she answered, “ that if it 
were known that I lived at Wormley’s it 
would be said that my poverty was a pre- 
tense and I should lose my office in a week ? 
And, if I explained how I lived there, no- 
body would believe that so much disinter- 
estedness existed in the world.” 


-+++By her descent from Edward III. Queen 
Victoria is Duchess and Countess Palatine of 
Lancaster, and the property which goes with 
the title is in addition to the civil list granted 
by Parliament in lieu of the hereditary reve- 
nues of theCrown. This estate is not all in 
Lancashire, but includes some valuable prop- 
erty in London. The revenue is exempt from 
parliamentary control, but an account of the 
receipts and expenditures must be laid before 
Parliament annually. The account for the 
year 1881 shows that the Queen was the 
richer last year from her Duchy by $43,000, 
though, in common with her subjects, she 
suffered from arrears of rent and allowances 
to tenants, 


....The Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Latin in Lafayette College for twenty 
years, died of paralysis at Easton, Pa., on the 
16th inst., at the age of eighty-five. He was 
graduated at Yale, in 1817, and was there the 
tutor of William M. Evarts and the late Presi- 
dent William Adams, of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of this city. He was pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Belchertown, 
Mass., from 1828 to 1835, and spent the re- 
mainder of bis life in teaching, principally as 
professor at Andover, Amherst, Princeton, 
and Easton. He was in all probability the 
oldest teacher in Pennsylvania, having taught 
for fifty-four years. 

.. Baroness Ulrike von Goethe Lewetzoff, 
the intimate friend aud correspondent of 
Goethe, is still living, in retirement, at her 
castle of Treblitz, near Lobositz. She is the 
owner of an extensive collection of Goethe 
literature aod has recently commissioned a 
well-known specialist to arrange and edit for 
publication the letters of Goethe in her pos- 
session. 

.+.+ Tbe marriage of Prince Leopold and the 
Princess Helen of Waldeck has been fixed for 
Thursday, April 20th, the ceremony to take 
place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
invitations to foreign potentates are already 
issued; but the Queen is said purposely to 
have overlooked the Queen of Holland, the 
sister of the bride-elect. 


....The theory that the ‘‘sun do move,” 
which has been preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Jasper, the colored clergyman of Richmond, 
Va., has found another supporter in the Rev. 
Adam Pflueger, a Lutheran clergyman of 
Ohio, who bas preached a sermon taking the 
same eccentric view of the solar system. 

..+eGen. Skobeleff is tall; his figure is 
lithe. It shows an elastic, nervous organiza- 
tion, but no athletic muscularity. The habit 
of poring over books of military science, 
maps, and plans has induced a slight stoop. 
He is thirty-nine years old, but looks almost 
a decade younger. 

...-A stained-glass memorial window of 
Presiden t Garfield has been placed in position 
in St. James’s Episcopal Church at Long 
Branch. Itis proposed to mark with an in- 
scribed silver plate the pew which General Gar- 
field occupied the Sunday before he was shot. 

..+.The pulpit-desk used for many years by 
the late Dr. Leonard Bacon in the Center 
Church, New Haven, was sent to Honolulu 
when the church was repaired, a few years ago, 
and is now ia use there in Kawaiahao Church- 

..Ata recent sale of autographs in Paris 
Voltaire’s will, dated July 10th, 1769, was 
sold for 5,000 francs, and a quantity of papers 
relative to the execution of Louis XVI. were 
sold for 2,000 francs. 

...-A grand-daughter of John Brown is liv- 
ing at Saratoga, Cal , and her name has been 
submitted to Secretary Folger as a person 
pry Ay am to fill a clerkship in the Mint 

t Francisco. 


----The official period in the Army and 


Navy during which mourning was worn for | 


President Garfield expired on Monday, the 
a poe he months having elapsed since t was 
oO 


...-A statistician has estimated that the 
of the United States bave to pay @88 0 
minute for Congress while in session, 
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Science, 


Our trees in Winter forms the stibject of an 
admirable paper in the “‘ Proceedings of the 
Essex Institute,” by Mr. Jobn Robinson, of 
Salem, Mass. Mr. Robinson adopts the theory; 
prevalent just now, that the Arctic flora was 
pressed on to tlie temperate in thé glacial 
epoch; that the temperature was pressed on to 
the tropical, and returned when the glacier 
retreated; but, as with others who use this 
theory, does not give any opinion as to what 
became of the tropical when the Temperate 
Zone moved down to the Equator. Mr. Robin- 
son, however, believes that many forms 
changed their characters to suit the altered 
conditions, In trees ahd shrubs 4 differefit 
constitution has been in many cases developed 
by different climates. He makes a good point 
on this in reference to the Douglass spruce. 
This grows on the dry Rocky Mountains and 
the moist Pacific Coast. They are, no doubt, 
the same species, both from the same ancestors; 
yet plants from the Pacific will not live in New 
England, while those from the Rocky Moun- 
tains are as hardy as any New England pine. 
By the weeding out of the weaker and the 
strengthening of the stronger, through the 
long ages past, Mr. Robinson believes has come 
the hardy forest vegetation of New Englend. 
How they strengthen themselves is the leading 
point in the author’s paper. There is vatiety 
here, as in all things. Some bids are devoid of 
water, and thus could not freeze, even if they 
would. Then Mr. Robinson explains why 
those buds which haye water do not freeze. 
The water leaves the cells and occupies the 
intercellular spaces. It may freeze there; but 
never in the cells, or the cells would burst, as 
a bottle of water would burst when the water 
froze. When the cells do freeze, they do burst, 
and this is why geraniumsand such plants are 
killed by frost. In many case®mucilaginons 
matter, wh‘ch does not freeze, takes the place 
of mere water, which would. An important 
fact, known toa few only but well brought 
outin this paper, is that trees shrink, rather 
than swell in the Winter, which would hardly 
be the case if any considerable part of the 
“living juices” froze. If the deciduous trees 
held their leaves in Winter, their juices would 
evaporate. So trees evergreen in some cli- 
mates become deciduous in New England. 
The way in which each tree divests itself of 
foliage varies in different plants. Usually a 
corky layer is formed at the base of the leaf. 
stem and this corky layer is just where the 
leaf separates. It may be noted here, though 
uot referred to in Mr. Robinson’s excellent 
paper, thatitis the formation of cork-cells 
which rifts the bark of trees, and aot mere 
mechanical cracking by internal pressure, as 
many suppose. 

..Berthelot and Vieille have just pub- 
lished in the Comptes Rendus, some interest- 
ing experiments upon the velocity with which 
au explosion propagates itself in different 
gaseous mixtures, They found that in a leaden 
tube, 40 meters long and 5 millimeters inter- 
nal diameter, filled with an explosive mixture 
of pure oxygen and hydrogen, fired at one 
end, the flame traveled through it with a ve- 
locity of 2,841 meters (about 9,320 feet) per 
second. With an India-rubber tube of similar 
bore the velocity was sensibly the same, when 
filled with the same gases. With a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and oxygen the velocity 
was 1,089 meters. In tubes of capillary bore 
(¢ millimeter or less) the velocity was much 
smaller. The observations were made by 
means of an apparatus very similar to that by 
means of which the velocity of cannon-balls 
and rifle-bullets is determined, though witb 
some ingenious modifications, to adapt it to 
the circumstances. 


-++.The Princetown telescope of 23 inches 
aperture nears completion. Its object-glass 
was finished and approved more than a year 
ago and the spectroscope was received from 
London last Autumn. The work upon the 
mounting, clock-work, and accessories has. 
been going on steadily at Cambridge, and in 
Princeton the preparations for receiving the 
instrument in the Halstead Observatory are. 
nearly finished. Though a little smaller than 
the Washington telescope and considerably 
smaller than the enormous instruments now 
constructing for Poulkowa and Nice, it will be 
one of the great telescopes of the world and 
abundantly powerful for the work itis de- 
signed for—stellar spectroscopy. 


...»Major John Herschel, son of the late Sir 
John Herschel and grandson of Sir William, 
who discovered the planet Uranus (the first 
planet ever discovered), isin this country, to 
make pendulum observations for the purpose 
of connecting the pendulum work of the Indian 


Survey with that ae the Coast 
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Tue program for the second concert of the 
New York Chorus Society, given at Steinway 
Hall, on Saturday night last, was of generous 
dimensions ; perbaps, in view of the character 
of the greater part of it, a trifle tooextended. 
The numbers were the following: 

Symphony in B minor (the “ Unfinished”). ...Shubert. 


Canzona “ Vot ohe Sapete”...........0sesseeeees Mozart, 
Selected Scenes from “ Aloeste”.........-..s0000e Gluck. 
ey oh Movement to the “Ocean” Sym- 
seecceccccccsscccccescccccscoscccscoes Rubinstein, 
eels Scenes from “ Benvenuto Cellint”......... Berlioz. 
=—} Missa Solennis in D,....... oe Beethoven. 


The soloists to assist the great chorus and 
orchestra in interpretingthe above were Miss 
Cary (who received an especially warm greet- 
ing from the public), Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, Mr. 
Theodore Toedt, and Mr. George Henschel, 
his first appearance in New York this year. 


The circumstances under which these per- 
formances of this Society must necessarily 
occur, the disproportion of its chorus and band 
to the size of the hall (and, consequently, their 
location in it), are all manifest draw acks to 
complete enjoyment of its performances. It 
was so on this occasion. The beautiful Schu-. 
bert Symphony was beard not much to disad- 
vantage, the Mozart air and Gluck’s charming 
** Alceste”’ selections lost nothing by the situa- 
tion and surrounding of the band; hut the 
Berlioz scenes and the mighty harmonics from 
Beethoven’s colossal Mass might almost as 
well have been aung in a closet, which would 
seem the last thing to compare Steinway Hall 
unto, The performance, as regards execution, 
was thoroughly admirable. The immensely 
difficult music of the Mass seemed not to 
daunt the chorus of eix hundred in the 
slightest degree and every voice-part was 
heard separately and distinctly through even 
those measures where Beethoven is most ex- 
acting and merciless, Rubenstein’s newly 
composed seventh movement to his ‘‘ Ocean”? 
Symphony cannot be considered an advan- 
tageous after-thought. Itis purely descriptive 
music and does not (like the preceding move- 
ments of the work whereto it is appended) 
deal with the emotions excited by certain 
phenomena of the great deep, but is content 
with flatly painting these phenomena tliem- 
selves. Its storm strikes us, all the time it is 
raging, a8 a precious piece of magnificent 
clap-trap; and there is hardly one of the 
earlier measures of the ‘‘Ocean’” of which 
this complaint is admissible, In hearing it, 
one says to himself that the ‘*‘Fall of the 
Tower’? in the ‘‘ Thurm von Babel” was 
written on ope day and this movement on 
the next. The “Ocean”? Symphony witb- 
out this makes us feel and think the sea; in 
Rebinstein’s new effort we merely see or hear 
it. It bas richness, without depth ; noise, with- 
out grandeur ; bulk and wonderful elaborate- 
ness, without majesty or adequate effect upon 
the emotions. 


-++eThe revival of Meyerbeer’s “ L’ Afri- 
caine,” at the Academy, as a magnificent stage 
spectacle is fairly above comparison. The 
richness of barbaric costuming, the tropical 
background and atmosphere of the piece, and 
the fine scenic effects called for by Scribe’s 
libretto fascinate the eye and fusure crowded 
and well-satisfied audiences. As to the purely 
musical side of this revival of Meyerbeer’s 
work (and, as it is of Meyerbeer we speak, one 
is well-nigh justified in saying*‘ the other half’’), 
to Sigior Galassi, as Neluxko, must unquestion- 
ably be awarded the honors of each perform- 
ance. Never has this genuinely great artist 
sung to more advantage, acted with greater 
dramatic force and propriety. Mlle. Hauk 
sings Selika tamely and makes a sadly uneven 
dramatic study of it—now weak, now overacted. 
Mile. Dotti (whom we bad nearly called by her 
old name, Mrs. Swift) bas not made as favor- 
able an impression in any part bitherto at- 
tempted by herasin Jnez. She certainly has 
greatly improved in her professional work since 
her early essays as a prima-donna; but ber 
large and yet unevenly trained voice is out of 
place in such delicate music as the famous 
“‘ Addio, sponde del Tayo.”’ 8igiior Campanini 


fis an ideal Vasco so far as acting that inconstant | 


young navigator is concerned. He sings at 
times with almost his old-time électrice passion 
and force; but in the gentler measures of the 
opera (such as the duet in the fourth act) nv 
perfection of method will atone for a lack of 
that sweetness of quality now fairly lost to his 
voice and, it is to be feared, lost forever. 


-.-The merits or demerits of Mr. George 
Magrath’s playing at bis second piano recital 
e@: Tbursdsy cannot be properly discussed. 
An accident to his piano occurred early on the 
program and put the critics quite hors du combat. 
———~-Miles. Berthe and Rose Vineens an- 
Bounced @ concert at Chickering Hall upon 
Seturday evening last, with an attractive pro- 
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At the cldse of the fiscal year, Aug. Sist 
1881, the assets of the Boston University, in, 
dependent of the property held by the trustees” 
of the Rich estate and that received from the 
New England Female Medical College were as 
follows: notes receivable, $42,000; stocks, 
bonds, etc., $116,435; real estate, $255,500; 
sundry funds and personal property, $17,073.86 ; 
total, $481,008.86. At the same date the total 
Habilities were $80,982.10, leaving the excessof 
assets Over liabilities $350,026.76. The Rich 
bequest, which bas now come into the hands of 
the trustees, amounts to over $2,000,000 and the 
condition of the University is regarded as most 
satisfactory by the president and its friends 
generally. 


-++-The female university at St, Petersburg 
is maintained by private contributions and by 
fees of $25 a year. The government subsidy 
amounts to $1,500 a year. The number of stu- 
dents is 1,022, The university hasa pbysical 
laboratory, a chemical laboratory, and a phys- 
fological laboratory. The university is espe- 
cially intended for women who wish to obtain 
the degree of doctor of medicine. A conaider- 
able number of Russian ladies attend the 
faculties of medicine in Switzerland. 


++se There ie a total attendance of 349 stu- 
dents at the Howard University (colored), 
Washington, D.C. Of this number 80 are in 
the theological department, 93 in the medical, 
20 in the law, 15 In the college, 82 in the pre- 
paratory, and 159in the normal. A largenum- 
ber of the studénts are women. The in- 
struction isin charge of a faculty of twenty- 
nine members, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Wm. W. Patton, D.D., a frequent con- 
tributor to our columns. 


.. The trustees of the Peabody Edacational 
Fund have sent fifteen bronze Peabody medals 
for distribution among the meritorious scholars 
in the white and colored schools of Richmond, 
Va.- A silver medal is offered to the graduate 
of the high school in 1883 who shall excel in 
scholarship, character, and general promise of 
usefulness as a teacher; but the recipient must 
give a promise in writing to teach in the 
public schools, if opportunity offers. 


-...Mr. Holloway, of England, in memory of 
his deceased wife, has evdowed at Engham an 
institution forthe higher education of women. 
The college buildings are palatial in size. ‘The 
principal “is to be ® woman, and qualified 
female physicians are to reside at the College. 
Mr. Holloway has conveyed-to the trustees a 
sum of £400,000. The students are to be 
allowed to choose their own places of worship. 


.-The ball of Georgetown College, at 
Georgetown, D. C., containing its collection of 
curiosities, is to be known hereafter as Coleman 
Museum, in consideration of a recent gift of 
$10,000 from Mr. James V. Coleman, of San 
Franeisco, to the College. The will of the late 
General James M. Coale, of Frederick, Md.» 
contains a bequest of $10,000 to the same 
institution. 

. Sir Erasmus Wilson has declined to 
nominate the first occupant of the pathological 
chair at Aberdeen, which he bas endowed with 
£10,000, so the appointment will be made by 
the Crown. Dr. Creighton, of Cambridge, Dr. 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh, and Dr. Roger, of 
Aberdeen, are all probable candidates. 


...-Sidney Colvin has just been elected for 
the fourth time Slade professor of fine arts, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for a term of 
three years. He was first chosen for that cflice 
in 1873, as the successor of Sir Matthew Digby 
Wyatt, and bas occupied # constantly ever 
since. 

..-Balliol is now the largest college at 
Oxford, its members having been recently 
ewelled by the selected candidates for the India 
civil service, who under present regulations 
must enter a university and the majority of 
whom select Oxford and Balifol. 


..--Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard, 
has accepted the direetorship of the American 
School of Classical Studies which will be 
established in Athens, Greece, next November. 
The funds necessary to conduct the enterprise 
have been collected. 

..e- Indiana has now @ school population of 
714,848, and expended in public fnstruction 
during the past year $1,307,210.20. Her total 
receipts for school purposes were $5,845,420.54. 
The scheol enrollment last year was 508,855. 


..--Marietta College, at Marietta, O., has an 
attendance of 69 students, with 106 in the pre- 
psratory department. The faculty numbers 
10, including the president, Israel W. Andrews, 
D.D., LL. D. 

...By the bequest of the late? Colonel 
Charles H. Northam a “ Northam” professor- 
ship of history and political science is to be 
established at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


«eeeEvery teacher in the public schools of 
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Boaz of the Bible had his Rath. but mod- 
ern bores are ruthless, 


--.-The First Brigade of Illinois Militia is 
without a general. This accounts for the sassy 
attitude of Europe. 


..There isn’t a cow on Pitcairn’s Island. 
What a paradise for milkmen! Their business 
is all profit. 


..An innocent person asked an editor the 
difference between prose and poetry, and the 
editor replied that prose was read. 


-s.."' An hohest man’s the noblest work of 
God.”” Nothing is said about an hénest. 
woman, because she isn’t such an astounding 
variety. 

..--A lecturer is telling ‘‘ How we Hear.” 
It is easily told. Somebory tells a friend of 
ours and tells him not to tell. That’s the way 
we hear. 


--A Philadelphia coal dealer recently re- 
ceived from a prominent shoddyite, who had 
been to Europe, an order for five tons of coal, 
delivered a la cart. 


--. Sitting Bull has consented to go on a 
farm ; but insists thet be will still require bis 
usual number of Caucasian scalps per annum, 
to be used as fertilizers. 


«+--A new song is entitled “ Be kind to the 
foreigner who lands on our shores.” It seems 
to us that this song will never do for a temper- 
ance gathering, for it is a sort of back an alien 
song. 

...-The Yale College faculty bave declared 
that hereafter, when the seniors or sophomores 
injure a fresbman, the guilty party shall be 
punished just as if they had infured a human 
peing. 

.-ee“'In what condition was the patriarch 
Job at the end of hislife?’? asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of a quiet-looking boy at the foot 
of the class. ‘ Dead,” calmly replied the 
quiet-looking boy. 


. 

....-Now is the time for every man who 
never knew anything about Daniel Webster to 
rush into print with reminiscences of bim 
and original stories about the first edition of 
bis famous dictionary. 


..-A letterfJaddressed *‘ To the prettiest girl 
in Sedalia, Mo.’’ is posted up for a claimant. 
The girls all say: ‘It looks like his writing. 
I wish they had just sent it tome, and not stuck 
it up that way ina public place. I’ll neverget 
it now.”’ 


..--Gall Hamilton, arguing with a Wash 
pigton editor: ‘‘The only difference, Mr. 
Hutchins, between you and the Mormon men 
is that they drive their teams all abreast and 
you drive them tandem.”” Mr. Hutchins had 
buried three wives. 


..+.A Philadelphia lady was about engaging 
a servant—a waitress. ‘‘What wages do you 
ask?’ sheinquired. ‘“ Wel,” responded the 
girl, meditatively, ‘three dollars and a balf a 
week, if I’m expected to pass round the dishes, 
and three dollars if the family ‘stretch’ for 
themselves.”’ 

«»+sWhen @ Kentucky congressman was in- 
formed that he could have all the garden- 
seeds he wanted from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, be exclaimed: ‘Seeds! what do I want 
seeds for? But hold on! Yes, yes; I believe I 
do wanta few.”? And be forthwith sent for a 
half-bushel of cardamom seeds, the only seeds 
he had any use for. 


...-“‘ Anything taken place, to-day?’ asked 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, as be walked fv and elevated 
his boots to the top of the Cabinet table. 
* Nothing,” replied Mr. Arthur, without look. 
ing up from the tantalizing pages of the Patent 
Office Report. ‘‘ There were lots of fellows here 
who wanted to take it, however.’’ Thus doth 
the oasis of innocent mirth lighten up the bar- 
rep waste of official life. 


....A prinee who used to be poor now fares 
sumptuously every day. ‘‘ You see,” he ex- 
plains obligingly to a friend whohas asked how 
he found tle philosopher’s stone, ‘‘ there are 
lots of base-born churis that want to establish 
themselves in society. 80, whenever | come 
across one of them, & borrow 10,000 francs.’’ 
“But in return what—” “Ob! in retarn, I 
punch him in the ribs and cave in bis hat, 
whenever we meet in public, and he calls me 
‘old boy.’” 

...-A Boston man, on a rainy day, seeing a 
man ahead of him whom be thonght a friend, 
with a silk umbrella hofsted over bis bead, 
rushed up to him, clapped bis hands on his 
shoulder, and shouted, by way of ajoke: “I'll 
take that umbrella, if you please.’”’” The 
individual addressed looked around and dis- 
closed an entire stranger, but before the other 
could apologize he said, hurriedly: ‘*Ob! ite 
your’s, is it? Well, I didn’t know that. Here, 
you can have it,”” and broke away, leaving the 








gram. 


Outario has charge of seventy-two pupils. 


umbrella in his band. 
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BAPTIST. 
BRAINARD, J. D., ord. at Kendrick, near 
Scranton, Iowa. 
CHAMPLIN, James Terrt, D. D., LL.D., 
Portland, Me., died March 15th. 
CRUDGINTON, T, Crompton, R. I., resigns. 
DOWNEY, Gronce D., Clifton Park, N. Y. 
becomes home missionary in Montana. 
GANNETT, J. H., called to Rowley, Mass. 
GREENE, B. A., Westhere, called to Washing- 
ton-st. ch., Lynn, } ass. 
RAMBANT, Tomas, D. D., First ch., Newark, 
N. J., rerigns. 
HARVEY, Ransom, Rochester, accepts call to 
Jamestown, | A 
HIBRARD, 8. B,, Ludlow, Vt., called to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 
HORR, George E., Worcester, called to Charles 
River ch., Cambridge, Mass. 
PIERCE, A. G., Schoolcraft, Mich., @eigns. 
ROBERTS, C. B., Englewood, Chieago, Il., 
Tesigna, 
STEDMAN, W. HF1., Urbana, O., accepts call 
to Mendota, II. 
STUBBERT, J. R., Suffield, removes to Put- 
nam, Conn. 
WHEELER, N. J., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDREWS, Grorar W., Hartford Seminary, 
accepts call to Orleans, Mass. 

"aa W. E., ord. at Cottage Grove, 

MASS, 

BAKER. Epwakrp P., inet. in Hilo, Sandwich 
Islands. 

BAKER, Epnram H., Altona, M1, resigns. 

BRADFORD, Dana B., Parishville, N. Y., re- 
signe, 

BULLOCK, M. A., accepts call to Conneaut,O. 

CITANDLER, Freperick D., Alton, N. Ai., 
resigns. 

COCHRAN, ALBERT, ord. in Centralia, Kan. 

TASSETT, Jonny, Stockbridge, Wis., resigns. 

FISK. Perris B., Lake City, Minn., resigns. 

FOSTER, Ricnarp B , Osborne, Kan., resigns, 

GRANGER, Joun L., Granville, accepts call to 
Bunker Hill, 1 

GRAY, M.8., accepts call to Farwell and Clare, 
Mich. 

TULL, E. P., ord. in Briyhton, M1. 

JONES, Dewey, JR., ord. in Wheatland, Mich. 

KELLOGG, Grorae N., supplies fora year at 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

KNAPP, H. W., ord. in Pilgrim, Iowa. 

McCRACKEN, ‘WILLIAM, Pittsborgh, accepts 
call to Big Rapids, Mich. 

MERRIMAN, W. E., D.D., accepts call to East 
Somerville, Mase. 

NUTTING, Joun K., of Austinburg, O., ac- 
cepts call to Millbank, Dak. 

PaCK, H., Porter, accepts call to Plymouth, 

yy 


eatin, Groner W., Geneva, O., resigns, 
POND, Wo. C., inst. in Bethany ch., Sau Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 

POST, AvreiiAN H., of Twinsburg, called to 
Austinburg, O. 

SHIRLEY, Arner, accepts call to Upton, 
Mass. 


TIBBETTS, D. D., accepts call to Cromwell, Is. 
WRIGHT, M. H., ord. in Utica, Mich, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARSON, A. N., Westerville, called to Day- 
ton, O. 

COLEMAN, Lyman, D.D., professor in Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Penn., died March 
16th, aged 85 

DURANT, Wim, Albany, N. Y., called to 
Firet ch., Morristown, N. J 

HOOP, T. P., called to Shiloh ch., New York 
City. 

JONES, Ricwarv T., Princeton Seminary, 
called to Lebigh- “Ave. eh., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

LEEPER, James L., Princeton Seminary, called 
to Claysville, Penn. 

MFALY, Jonn N., New Wilmington, Penn., 
aecepte call to Cadiz, O. 

MORROW, WiLLiaM, accepts call to Bloom, 
Towa. 

NESBIT, D. K., Hazlewood, Penn, resigns. 

OLLERENSHAW, 8. C., called to Albia, Iowa. 

PARSONS, Bensamin, Le Roy, N. Y., resigns. 

PAYNE, Henry N., accepts call to Boone, 
Iowa. 

SCOTT, G. 8., Delphos, accepts call to Logans- 
port, Ind 

STEVENS, C. B., Fargo, Dak., died recently. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLACK, Isaac Epaar, ord. priest in Protest- 
ant Episcopal ch. in Memphis, Tenn, 

BLAIR, Davrp ( United agg ents died re 
cently in Indiana, Penn., aged 95 

BREARE, Ropixson (Universalist), died re- 
cently in Wilkeeville, O 

COURTNEY, F. , 8. T. D., Chicago, I1., called 
to St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal ch., 
Boston, Mass. 

DEWEY, Orvi Le, D.D. (Unitarian), died last 

week in Sheffield, Mars., aged 88, 

REINHART, A., inst. in Latheoss ch. in Lib- 


erty, Il. 

SMITH, A. P., D.D. (Protestant Episco 

, died, March 14th, in Cassuevth he 
aged 73 


WALLACE, Grorce (Protestant nooo 
Waterloo, N. Y., called to 8t. Andre 
Cathedral, Honoluln, Sandwich por sed 

WOODKUFYF, Georce W., D.D., of New York 
East Methodist Conference and sec 
of Methodist General Conference, died 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Kat of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent te thetr pub- 
Wehers for all volumes received. The tnteresia of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
for further notice. 


SOME MINOR POETS. 


Mr. Joun TownseND TROWBRIDGE is 
one of the cleverest men of letters that 
America has produced. He made bis début 
over thirty years ago—first as a writer of 
newspaper articles, on all sorts of subjects; 
n weaver of romantic stories, for weekly 
journals; a constructor of children’s books, 
under the pen-name of Father Brighthopces; 
a serial novelist in parts, a la Dickens when 
he figured as Paul Creyton; then, in the 
furore which followed the publication of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” as a delineator of 
white-slave life in ‘‘Neighbor Jackwood,” 
the New England dialect of which was 
marvelously good, and which was played 
at many theaters; and, lastly, as a poet, 
which we suspect was the one ambition of 
his life. He has succeeded in obtaining a 
certain vogue as a singer—enough, at least, 
to be introduced into school-books, to be 
recited by incipient elocutionists, to stand 
among his betters and worsersin The At- 
lantic, Harper's, and elsewhere; and, finally, 
collecting his disjecta membra to fill three 
volumes, of which the last, ‘‘ A Home Idyl 





and Other Poems,” was recently published 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. We 
do not find much in Mr. Trowbridge’s 
poetry which is distinclly hisown; but we 
find combinations of Bryant and Emerson, 
which are curious, if not discordant. The 
influence of Bryant upon the poets who suc- 
ceeded Lim is more marked than most who 


have written about him areaware. He was 
the first master of young Longfellow, of 
Jones Very, of William D. Gallagher, of 
Bayard Taylor, and of John James Piatt, 
all of whom reflected as many rays of his 
genius as their limited facets would con. 
tain — Longfellow, his ‘‘Thanatopsis”; 
Very. his ‘‘ Meditative Landscape Rev- 
erles”; Taylor, his ‘‘ Aboriginal and Span- 
ish Elements”; and Gallagher and Piatt, 
his sympathetic reminiscences of the ‘* Past 
of the New World”; bis ‘t Prairies,” for 
example, being the original of ‘‘ The 
Pioneer’s Chimney” and of **‘ A Home Idy).” 
One inas but to read the latter poem and the 
two poems just named to see that the in- 


spiration of the three was a common one. 
It connects the present with the past by the 
tics of association, by picturesquepess and 


the generul feeling of humanity. 
Mr. Trowbridge belongs to the class of 
bucolic pocts; a class which owes less to 


Virgil than to Thomson, and Bloomfield, 
and Clare. He isthe laureate of the farm- 
house, the lyrist of the barnyard. <A proof 
of the correctness of this classification is 
‘Old Robin” and “An Idyl of Harvest 
Time.” Mr. Trowbridge bas a positive, 


rather than a cultured sense of tbe pictur- 
esque; a sense like that of the late Alfred 
B., Street, who never rose from details to 
the total effect. Hedelights in the familiar 
and homely, which impinge upon the ludi- 
crous without his perceiving it. He has a 
feeling for the humorous, which deserts 
him io judging bis own performances. He 
is given to experiments in rhythm, which 
are seldom successful. Nothing can be less 
felicitous than the triplet stanzas of “A 
Home Idyl”; and mingled with these in- 
covgruous quulities isa singular sort of tran- 
ecendentalism, which is partly Emersonian, 
partly Thoreauan, but more largely Alcott- 
ian. In other words, it is Coleridgeana at 
fourth haud. There are laughable things 
in this volume, though they are not laugh- 
ably intended. There are pathetic things, 
and there is a vein of simplicity and sin- 


cerity, and a touch of primeval freshness 
which is American, and which is character- 
istic of the penius of Mr. Trowbridge when 
he is at his best 

Two Indice have added their mites to 
modern American poetry—A. Mabel B. Fitch 
in ‘* Madaline” (Henry A. Sumner & Co.), 
and Sallie Neill Roach (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) in ‘‘Theon: A Tale of the American 
Civil War.” We shall not criticise either, 


further than to say that the work of the 
first fills one hundred and sixty-five pages 
with very blank verse, and that the work 
of the last is an imitation of Lord Lyiton’'s 
** Lucille,” filtered through Dr. Holland 








in runlets of journal and rivulets of dia- | of “The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” | flow from the same pastoral sources, 


logue. It would not refresh the reader to 
offer him cups of this beverage, of which 
the best would not be pocula Castalica. 

We should like to say a few good words 
for ‘‘ The Edelweiss,” a poem, by Jobo R. 
Bolles (New London: Charles Aliyn); but, 
having the remains of a literary conscience, 
we cannot honestly do so. ‘the opening 
paragraph of the prose Introduction is not 
an incentive to venture upon the poetry, 
which it stands as a warder to. Read it, 
and read on—who will: ‘Obedience to 
law is the glory of the Universe. When 
man shall conform to the moral and phys- 
ical rule of bis being, the wilderness will 
bud and blossom as the rose, harmony and 
happiness abound, Love reign in its true 
beauty, and God be honored in all His 
works.” But let us try the opening stanza 
of “The Edelweiss”: - 

“ Fair land which borders on the Sound, 

That Broadway of the seas, 
Where fleets of vessels trim their sails, 
To court the favoring breeze, 
Or steam away by night and day— 
Long live thy memories.” 
There are one hundred and thirteen pages 
of this kind of melodious jingle, which is 
partly descriptive, partly bistorical, partly 
amatory (at least, we suppose so), and 
largely moral and sentimental. We feel 
here the influence of ‘‘Bitter-Sweet,” and 
‘The Mistress of the Manse,” and other 
American insipidities which have escaped 
us, 80 we cannot say, with Mr. Bolles, 
“ Long live their memories.” 


The only readable portion of this book- 
let will be found in the Notes, which are 
curious, particularly the ballad of the 
“ Windbam Frogs” and the ballad which 
recounts Putnam’s descent into the wolf's 
den. 

“ All the rest is leather and prunelila.” 


We are having in English poetry, and 
consequently in American poetry, which 
just now is but its refraction, a renaissance 
that embraces the French vaudevilleists, 
writers of ballades, chansons, r-ndeaux, 
villonelles, aud other metrical nonsensical- 
ities, and the psuedo-classicalists of Eng- 
land and Germany. About three centuries 
ago the Poetic Mind of England, fermenting, 
from various causes, puffed itself out, after 
the yeasty receipts of Homer and Virgil, 
into alleged hexameters, supposititious 
pentameters, ardent alcaics, elongated 
elegiacs, and other obsolete impossibilities. 
The leaven began to swell in the addled 
heads of university adventurers, of whom, 
in the childhood of Shakespeare, if not be- 
fore, there rose a crowd who affected to be 
dissatisfied with the blank verse of Surrey 
and Buckhurst, and the stately narrative 
measure of ‘‘ The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
and endeavored to supplant them with 
lumbering and stumbling hexameters, 
loose, disjointed versions of the ‘‘ Zneid,” 
and what not. The student of ‘Eliza- 
bethan Poetry,” for whom alone this para- 
graph is penned, will recall] the names and 
misdoings of Phaer, Fraunce, Harvey, 
etals. Less-learned readers will remember 
that Harvey, misnamed Gabriel, son of a 
ropemaker at Saffron Walden, inoculated 
Spenser with the heresy of the hexameter; 
and that he inoculated the courtly Sidney, 
when he was writing ‘‘ The Arcadia”; and 
that he, in turn, inoculated Lord Dyer and 
other of his comrades. They will, also, 
perhaps, remember that the lines of the 
ropemaker’s son did not fall in pleasant 
places when they were flung in the direc- 
tion of the merrily-savage satirist, Tom 
Nash, who laughed them out of existence. 
The hexameter, he said, was a gentleman 
of a very ancient house; but the English 
language was too craggy for bim to run his 
long plow in it, a censure in which he 
was prevented by good old Roger Ascham. 
The hexameter, moribund at his second 
birth, slept in his sarcophagus until Laureate 
Southey galvanized him into a spasmodic 
up-starting, in his ‘‘ Vision of Judgment,” 
which speedily collapsed under the ridicule 
of Byron’s ‘‘ Vision of Judgment” Herr 
the Hexameter fared better in Germany, 
where Father Voss made him the charioteer 
of Homer, whose world-epic he had turned 
into the language of Luther, and where the 
young Goethe narrated in pastoral-wise 
the loves and sorrows of Hermann and 
Dorothea. Thence this rejuvenated antique 
passed into the parsonage of Bishop Tegner, 
who forthwith pressed him into the service 





and thence, a few years later, he crossed 
the stormy Atlantic and floated among the 
Omahaws as the “Driving Cloud.” His 
next avatar was through the romantic souls 
of Hawthorne and Longfellow, wherefrom 
be was incarnated in ‘‘ Evangeline,” whose 
tender emotion and sweet sorrow melted 
the world to tears. She was followed, gen- 
tle Acadian damsel, by the ‘‘ Bothie-of- 
Tober-na-Vuolic,” by “‘ Andromeda,” and is 
enclasped at the present moment by 
“Dorothy.” Three centuries have failed 
to naturalize the bexameter among English 
meters, and this iu spite of the genius and 
the talents of all the poets and critics and 
scholars who have endorsed his claims to 
citizenship therein, notably in spite of Mat- 
thew Arnold, who maintained that he was 
the only worthy interpreter of Homer. 
Mr. Arnold was averse from the measure of 
“Evangeline.” ‘‘ The translator of Homer 
must not,” he wrote in his Oxford lectures 
‘On Translating Homer,” ‘follow the 
model offered by Mr. Longfellow in his 
pleasing and popular poem of ‘ Evangeline,’ 
for the merit of the manner and movement 
of ‘Evangeline,’ when they are at their 
best, is to be tenderly elegant; and their 
faults, when they are at their worst, is to be 
lumbering; but Homer’s defect is not lum- 
beringness, neither is tender elegance his 
excellence.” The best ‘examples of the 
English bexameter are by Dr. Hawtrey, 
late head-master at Eton, who managed it 
for about twenty lines superbly. Beyond 
that distance it will not go, or Kingsley 
would have discovered the fact in his ‘‘An- 
dromeda.” These scattered hints in regard 
to classic measures ought to assist even il- 
literate readers of poetry to an understand- 
ing of the form of “ Dorothy.” To appre- 
ciate its spirit, they should freshen their 
reading or recollection of the Book of Ruth; 
the “‘Idyls of ‘Theocritus”; the episode 
of Lavinia, in ‘‘Tbe Seasons”; and 
of Crazy Kate, in ‘*The Task”; of 
Ramsay’s ‘‘Gevtle Shepherd,” the whole 
of Ferguson and Burns, all the Scottish 
lyrists, in a word, of Wordsworth’s “ Broth- 
ers” and “Michael,” Coleridge’s ‘Picture, or 
the Lover’s Resolution,” Tennyson’s “‘ Dora, 
Walking to the Mail,” and Aylmer’s 
** Field,” of Longfellow's ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
Clough’s ‘‘Bothie,” and Kingsley’s ‘* An- 
dromeda.” Briefly, ‘*‘Dorothy” is an 
idyllic, bucolic, pastoral poem, in elegiacs 
(alternating hexameters and pentameters), 
the scene of which is laid in the England of 
to-day, in an agricultural county, upon a 
farm, among farm-hands of all kinds (la- 
borers, milk-maids, horsemen), the families 
of the squire and the parson, the magnates 
sojourning at the Hall, in other words, 
among the different strata of English rural 
life and manners. ‘“ Dorothy,” the heroine, 
is a younger sister of Charles Rende’s 
“*Christie Johnstone” and “ Jael Dence,” 
and of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
a country Cleopatra, minus her vices, a 
hard-headed, horny-handed future Lady 
of Burleigh. Whether the type exists out- 
side of fiction we are not prepared to say; 
but inside of fiction it is a splendid. and lov- 
able one. ‘‘ Dorothy” has great merits and 
great defects. It is at once refined and 
coarse, elegant and vulgar. The writer 
thereof isa born, as well as a made poet. 
He possesses an uncommon skill in versifi- 
cation; an undeniable sense of the pictur- 
esque; familiarity with the appearances of 
Nature; knowledge of rustic life and char- 
acter; cleverness in portraiture; bumor, 
wit, pathos; above all, a healthy, honest, 
manly English heart and understanding. 
‘*Dorothy” will be admired and ridiculed 
according to the taste of its readers. Con- 
ventional, last-century minds will consider 
ita most absurd production; tut lovers of 
the present transitionary school of English 
poetry—students of Tennyson, Browning, 
and Swinburne—wil] sing Jo Peans over 
it. Both will be right and both wrong. 
The author of ‘‘ Dorothy” is understood to 
be Mr. Arthur J. Munby, who was fortu- 
nate enough to please Browning with 
his idyllic works, and who is hence- 
forth among the English poets. (Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

What we have sought to indicate in our 
analysis of ‘‘ Dorothy ” is the best criticism 
that we have to offer upon “ Lora, a Ro- 
mance in Verse,” by Paul Pastnor. (Phila- 
delpbia: John E. Potter & Co.) The gen- 
esis of the two poems isthe same. They 
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and, 
but that in the one England is delineated 
and in the other Vermont, Grand Isle, and 
the Lamoille River, a single pen might have 
written both. Mr. Pastnor’s idyl is more 
carelessly composed than Mr. Munby’s, 
with less art and more artlessness, and it is 
fresher and freer in its feeling—a sketch 
beside an elaborated masterpiece. We give 
Mr. Pastnor the benefit of a paragrapb 
from his Preface: 


“The meter which I have chosen is, I am 
aware, somewhat unusual. It is not so 
smooth as the unrhbymed bexameter, which 
it suggests; but, at the same time, to my 
ear, it is less monotonous. It avoids that 
interminable balancing and parallelism be- 
tween the third and sixth foot of every 
verse, that tiresome uniformity of move- 
ment kept up by thecesural walkivg-beam. 
Every hexameter verse may be said to be in 
the form of an identical equation, while the 

nliameter expresses a relation to be solved 

have, therefore, preferred to use the 
latter, in spite of its occasional roughness, 
It is more vivacious and better suited to 
sustain the interest of a narrative poem.” 


The first seven lines of ‘‘ Lora” will show 
its readers what they have to encounter 
rhythmically: 


“A glorious day it had been, likes bit of September 

Caught in the gates of Midsummer, while playing 
the truant; 

A day of delicious completeness, cool, fragrant, and 
sunny. . 

Night, now, dim, noiseless, was floating down out of 
the northeast, 

Out of a corner of sunset, like dark-feathered cap- 
tive 

Bursting a net of gold threads; and the hood of his 
shadows, 

Fiock after flock, struggled after, and thickened the 
gloaming.” 





John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse (Mac. 
millan & Co,), falls distinctly in the class of phi- 
losopbical romances, and. hazardous as such a 
venture must be. is something far higher than 
a successful achievement. The repiint by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. is from the second 
Englisk edition, in which the author explains 
himself rather too fully for his own best inter- 
est, ov which a little mystery as to his intin- 
tions in the novel would not act unfavorably. 
The reader is taken intothe story witb elabor- 
ate preparation and an ingenious introduction, 
which sharpens the reader’s appetite and starts 
him in theromance strangely fascinated with 
glimpses of the hero that isto be. ‘lhe story 
of the family, of their settlement at ‘‘ West- 
acre,” In Sbropsbire, and of howthe monks 
and the Prior went out, and the ‘“Ingle- 
sants’’? came in, while Henry VIII was king, 
is well conceived and welltold. “John” is a 
younger twin brother, wbo at the age of four- 
teen was put into the hands of a Jesuit mas- 
ter, who from that day became the guiding 
genius of his life. He was placed at court and 
became a queen’s page, without pay, and 
afterward gentleman-in-waiting to Charles I. 
His master, with the view of forming him 
for a go-between, to negotiate with the 
Church of England people, permitted him 
neither to join the Romish Church nor to give 
himself to the Reformers, but guided him 
along the delicate line which, though it divid- 
ed the communions, bad the mysterious prop 
erty of connecting “John” with them both 
The training he receives develops a charactes 
which is the great and powerful heart of the 
romance. The story is sufficiently exciting. 
of delicate and desperate negotiations, ending 
sometimesin yet more desperate personal trials; 
of adventures in love, in war, in pestilence 
with Italian desperadoes; and of intrigues for 
the Papacy, carried on at Lome and in Italy. 
The plot wanders from England to Fiance, 
and thence to Italy, linked together, some- 
times with difficulty, but yet sufficiently to 
maintain a general air of probability, by the 
well-knowa character of the hero as an agent 
of the Jesuits. The main interest centers in 
the speculative, pbilosophical, and religious 
delineations, which the autbor employs all his 
skill to bring out and carry on by the action of 
thestory. He does this somewbat at the expense 
of the hero’s character, which displays incon 
gruous elements, and who permits himself to be 
brought into positions which, though effective 
in a dramatic point of view, contradict the 
fundamental theory of his character. The 
author relies somewhat for bis impression on 
the violence dove to our notions about the 
agreement of character with itself, especially 
in describing this scruplous, morbidly con- 
scientious, and really nobly pure-minded man, 
as ready to undertake any base intrigue te 
which the Church or the king might assign 
him, and in holding him willingly under the 
imputation of dishonor. What Charlotte 
Bronté gains in Jane Eyre by placing the heroine 
in a false position, where the thunders of the 
law seem gathering against her, is gained by 
this author by bringing ** Inglesant”’ into that 
terrible strait where the supreme obedience 
that bas been taught bim requires him to peril 
his sou] and sacrifice his honor to save a map 
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who, though and treacherous, pos- 
sessed for him the authority of the King. The 
main interest of the book does not lie wholly 
in the elaboration of the hero’s character. He 
stands alsoas a kind of lay actor, whose imper- 
sonations are the great thing and who is intro- 
duced into the play not wholly for what be is, 
but quite as much for the characters be can 
assume and the ideas he can represent. Where- 
ever “‘Inglesant”’ goes, the plan of the novel- 
ist brings up all shades of opinion and of phi- 
losphy around.bim. The questions at issue be- 
tween the Jesuit and the Jansenist are dis- 
cussed. The Jesuit gives his view of the 
Chureb. The English High Churchman gives 
his. The English Quakers have their turn. 
The bigh and spiritual rendering of Catholic 
piety is given, and special pains are taken to 
expound the interesting Molinist or Quietist 
movement of the seventeenth eentury inside 
the Church of Rome. The plot might have 
been simpler. It might have gained in power 
by holding “‘ Inglesant ’’ to one self-consistent 
character throughout. It would have been 
beiter if the philosophy or the faith he held 
had sunk deep enough into him to have been a 
rival force to match with his blind devotion to 
bis master’s authority. That wonderful trans- 
formation of truth iatothe power that rules 
life which we findin ‘ Romola ”’ fails us in this 
story, nor do we see in it that perfect incorpora- 
tion of the dogma which is to be illustrated in 
the events which are to illustrate it, which we 
find in Mr. Hathorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.’? The 
didactic part and the romantic lie somewhat 
apart. The romantic interest is always held 
up. Itis at times too strong and sensational 
to comport with the avowed character of a 
philosophical romance. The author has, how- 
ever, studied bis subject profoundly. The life 
of the age under review is familiar to him. 
The picture of it forms itself vividly and 
easily in his sentences. He knows how to give 
the substance of an opinion witbout loading his 
page with a heavy formulation of it. He 
values opinion for the elements of truth and 
and of force that lie in it. He knows well 
how to find and how to create positioos of the 
highest dramatic force. His representations of 
some of the superstitious delusions of the 
day and his delineation of the allied elements 
of character in highly sensitive organizations, 
such as ‘‘Inglesant’s,’’ haunt the memory in 
weird and vivid force. The descriptions of 
the Italian life of the time, with the vendetta in 
force everywhere, and widows preserving the 
bloody garments of a murdered husband, to 
provoke bis sons to revenge him in the next 
generation, with every city full of ruffians with 
daggers to sell, and the danger of poison in 
avy bowl, areappalling. The total result of the 
book falls heavily against the Jesuits and the 
ltalian genius for intrigue, in the midst of 
which tltey and their system came into being. 
Af all events, * John Inglesant”’ is a book to 
be read and to be discussed. It will not pass 
away iu a season, nor will men go to the bot- 
tom of it in one reading. 


....William Morris, the poet of ‘ The 
Earthly Paradise,” is, as all the world knows, 
the same Morris from whom we have the 
‘Morris carpets,”’ the ‘* Morris wall-papers,’’ 
and the ‘* Morris designs’ for hangings and 
embroideries. Establishments like that of 
Mr. Morris at Bloomsbury are not often lucra- 
tive speculations; for the pioneers in any re- 
form are more apt to get blows than thanks— 
certainly they are not likely to grow rich from 
their crusade against the errors of the times. 
But. an every-day American of untrained eye 
and ordinary mercantile instinct, on first visit- 
ing Elliot & Goodwin's (the agents for 
Morris in New York), would be likely to say 
to himself, if not sotto voce to the art-bitten 
friend who had taken bim there: *‘ The papers, 
carpets, and stuffs are tediously dull in color, 
and the prices are perfectly exorbitant.” Nor 
would he realize at aj] that these choice colors 
and artistic designs imply skilled hand labor 
and a rare taste,that must demand ap adequate 
eguivalent. But, whether successful in his 
business ventures or not, it is a man of practi- 
cal experience, probably the most practical 
leader and worker of the modern English 
esthetic school, who has made his own de- 
signs, and adapted them to the exigencies of 
printing upon paper, cloth, or the soft pile of 
&@ carpet, who has mixed his own dyes for 
stuffs and crewels and silks, this Mr. Morris 
who has delivered the lectures now published 
by Roberts Bros., Boston, under the title of 
Hopes und Fears for Art. The first of these 
lectures, “The Lesser Arts,”? was brought out 
by the same publisher some years ago; but the 
other four are now printed for the first time, 
end they all emphasize the principle 
that there cannot and must not be one sort of 
art for the rich and another for the poor. 
The golden rule for house-furnishing and 
adornment that the book enforces is: ‘* Have 
nothing in your houses that you do not know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful.”” And 
in the lecture on “‘ Making the best of it” Mr. 
Morris gives many bints to those who have to 
take their houses ready made, with some good 
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sentences and well pronounced about gardens 
which would be better if well followed. In 
“The Art of the People”’ and “* The Beauty of 
Life” the writer gives us his noble theory of 
* An Art Made by the People and for the Pao- 
ple, a Joy to the Maker and the User,” and in 
“The Prospects of Architecture in Civiliza- 
tion’ he inculcates simplicity of life as the 
very foundation of refinement. One of the 
most amusing sentences of the book seems to 
hint at ‘‘Patience,’’ that most delightful 
travesty of the modern wsthetic school. The 
author is writing of tints for walls, and when 
treating of greens says: ‘* On the other hand, 
ao not fall into the trap of « dingy, bilious- 
looking yellow-green, a color to which I have 
special and personal hatred, because (if you 
will excuse my mentioning personal matters) I 
have been supposed to have somewhat brought 
itinto vogue. 1 assure you I am not really re- 
sponsible for it.” This record of ‘‘ Hopes and 
Fears”’ is one of the noblest and most stimu- 
lating of our many modern art books. 


«++» The Freres, by Mrs. Alexander (Leisure 
Hour Series: Henry Holt & Co.), is a story of 
domestic life which will maintain its place be- 
side ‘‘Her Dearest Foe” and *‘The Wooing 
O’t.”’ Lt rises distinctly above commonplace, 
though it deale with simple and everyday 
matters. ‘‘ Grace,’’ the daughter of a widowed 
mother, Jiving with her father at ‘‘ Dangar,”’ in 
freland, is thrown into the company of a Lon- 
don cousin, ‘* Max,” while on a visit in her 
home. An attachment begins, whose history 
is developed in this novel. The death of the 
grandfather throws the estate, which is en- 
tailed, into the hands of the older branch, while 
“Grace ”’ and her family have to turn out with 
very little to live on. ** Max,” the son of a 
rich London merchant, who bas a chance of 
getting into Parliament, does not behave well 
when poor ‘‘ Grace ’’ appears with the family, 
in London. Her beauty of person, her sense, 
wit, and varied attractions win friends. 
‘Cousin Max’’ has a hard struggle between 
his heart and the prudence of the commercial 
man. Other and warmer lovers come. ** Grace’’ 
has a bard struggle with her heart, buta yet 
harder one with life. The mother is weak; 
**Randal,’’ the brother, a vicious sneak; ‘‘ Mab,”’ 
the little sister, a wild hawk. At length, a 
vanished uncle reappears, and takes “‘Urace”’ 
with him to visit bis German bome. The family 
follow, and now begins that life in exile 
which is the grand reliance of English people 
in reduced circumstances and of which Mrs. 
Alexander has seen much. On this German 
part of the story she has laid berself out; but 
her pen rather drags than flies over the pages, 
as if she felt too deeply the contrast be- 
tween the life her heroine had left aud that 
she eaters to describe it with genuine sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm, Meantime, ‘‘ Max,” finding 
himself beaten, bas surrendered and confessed 
his love; but too late. ‘‘Grace’”’ bas con- 
quered hers. Her “‘ fate’’ turns up, at last,ina 
playmate of her childhood. The power of the 
story lies in the exceedingly fine character of 
“Grace,” as she is seen in contrast or associa- 
tion with those around her. ‘ Max” is a well- 
conceived and a well-drawn young man of the 
world, whose heartlessness is but little re- 
leved by the discovery tbat he could not be 
bappy without “Grace.” ‘Lady Elton” isa free 
and bright spirit, admirably employed in the 
story, while the old uncle, ‘‘Count Costello,” 
is one of those dear friends whom it ia bappi- 
ness enough to know. ‘‘Jimmy Birne’’ is a 
true friend in bumble life. ‘ Max” is a study 
of the conflict between the commercial princi- 
ple acting in a bright, sensitive, and capable 
mind and the power of affection, in which 
love gains the appsrent victory, but in reality 
is smothered; for though tbe young man is 
brought to his knees, it is not until the passion 
that brought him down is no longer either un- 
selfish or unworldiy. 


...-Robert Carter & Bros. publish the four 
following books: Hosannas of the Children, by 
J.K. Macduff, D D., a series of short sermons, 
such as would follow when, after addressing 
grown-up people, the preacher and author 
would turn and say: ‘‘ Now, my young friends, 
I must speak a word to you.” They are sim- 
ple and pointed, opening witb a text and clos- 
ing with a few verses from some child’s hymn. 
Sometimes, however, a text is made to teach a 
little more than can be legitimately drawn 
from it,as when, from the two verses in I 
Chron., which tell us all we know about Jabez, 
the author deduces that Jabez grew up a good 
boy, a special comfort to bis mother and a 
pattern to his older brothers, when we have 
no assurance that bis mother lived after nam- 
ing bim any longer than did Rachel after 
calling her younger child the son of her sgor- 
row. The volume contains a sermon for every 
Sunday in the year. Through the Linn is a 
mournful story, by Aqnes Giberne, a lady who 
uses good English, who upholds faithfully the 
conventional proprieties, and who inculcates 
withal a sound religious moral. Bound with 
it is a short story, Only a Rosebud, by Cecilia 
Findlay. Bits from Blinkbonny ; or, Bell o’ the 
Manse ia a tale of Scottish village life between 









1841 and 1851, which makes no pretense at be- 
ing more than reminiscences strung together, 
and its autbor, John Strathesk, disarms crit- 
icism by quoting very aptly Dean Ramsay's 
story of “a Scotchman, when be was askit by 
an Englishman if be ca’d a sheepshead a dish. 
‘I dinva ken,’ snid Sawnie; ‘but there's a lot 
o’ gude confused eatin’ about it, anyway.’”’ 
The author dwells lovingly and at length 
upen the birth of the Free Church in 
Scotland; but his success is with Bell, the 
faithful servant of the manse, and the 
delineation of homely village characters. 
It is a good book for a Sunday-school library. 
The Wondrous Sickle isa series of stories and 
parables by A. L. O. E., in the familiar style 
of her old book, “‘ The Giant-Killer,”” but with 
an Oriental coloring, all intended evidently for 
use in her missionary or zenana work in India. 
This is a good book for reading aloud in ‘* mis- 
sion band”’ meetings. Another book, Zhe Rose- 
bud Mission Band, published by Howard Gan- 
nett, Boston, with shocking fllustrations, and 
written by Mrs. 8. E. Dawes, is apparently de- 
signed for use in children’s missionary meetings, 
being well arranged in stories, each of about 
the right length to read aloud at one sitting; 
but the book lacks the literary merit ofA. L. 0. 
E.’swork. However, those who conduct such 
meetings find so little to their purpose in the 
children’s books of to-day that even small 
favors will be thankfully received. 


...-Barah Orne Jewett has achieved for ber- 
self an enviable reputation in American litera- 
ture, and each new book that comes to us from 
her leaves with us the impression that she has 
not yet touched the high level of her capacity. 
Country By- Ways (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
certainly a very delicious book to read. It 
deals with very simple life, but looks at it with 
the eye of a poet and a humorist. These 
sketches are pictures of a grund old life, now 
passing from the earth, by one who knew and 
loved it and has the power to describe it. 
Much has she seen of it, too, in her Berwick 
home, and as she drove over the highways and 
by-ways, with the honored physician, her 
father, to whom this book is dedicated. Many 
of these sketches must be portraits. Had we 
lived in Berwick, we could tell who the grand 
old lady was that entertained a child 
with stately kindness, sweetened with 
cakes in ‘‘hearts and rounds,’”’ on a 
silver tray, and with a small glass 
of wine. The grace of saying things isin 
the book, with a plenty of humor anda power 
of seeing in whatever comes up at least one 
thing and prebaps many things more than 
others. What have we had lately more deli- 
cious than the story of the poor, crazy Captain 
Gunn, who was right enough in the morning, 
but after dinner went “‘ off the hooks” entirely 
and imagined himself his deceased sister. 
After all, the charming-thing in the book is its 
New England flavor and the love and rever- 
ence with which Miss Jewett lays her dainty 
band on the old homesteads, half-abandoned in 
the country, and makes the very stones of the 
tumbled-down walls eloquent and poetic. 
Nothing escapes ber eye and nothing fails to 
get its value In her subtile weighing, not even 
the little, cold cider-apples in the grass, 
‘*with one side knurly and one ebiny bright 
red or yellow cheek, wet with dew 
anda black ant running anxiously over them 
as you turn them round and round, to see 
where to bite.” Who has drawn a finer pic- 
ture than this? ‘* The house was low and 
long and unpainted, with a great many frost- 
bitten flowers about it. Some hollyhocks 
were bowed down despairingly, and the morn- 
ing glory vines were more miserable still. 
Some of the smaller plants had been covered 
to keep them from freezing, and were braving 
out a few more days; but no shelter would 
avail them much longer, and already nobody 
minded whether the gate was shut or not, and 
part of the great flock of hens were marching 
proudly about among the wilted posies, which 
had stretched their necks wistfully through 
the fence for all Summer.” 


.... The Rev. 8. Humphreys Gurteen, of Buf- 
falo, publishes A Hand-book of Charity Organ- 
ization, which deserves careful attention. No 
man is fit to administer the charities of a com- 
munity who is not fully aware of the mischief 
he may do to the poor themselves by their 
unwise application. The Poor Law of Edin- 
burgh, in 1868, was declared by the committee 
appointed to examineit (see p. 11) *‘ to make the 
industrious support the idle; to make no distinc- 
tion between poverty resulting from misfortune 
and from crime; to diminish industry, frugal- 
ity, and provident habits; to lessen the sym- 
pathy of the wealthier for the poorer classes ; 
to destroy sympathy between the poor; to re- 
move working classes from the country ; and to 
overcrowded the cities and to increase enor- 
mously the number and expense of paupers.”’ 
There is reason to believe that this formidable 
indictment might be raised in whole or in part 
against the poor system of most of our com- 
munities. It is, at any rate, safe to assume 
that wherever these points have never been 





raised and charged home on the system in 











vogue that they may be. The object of publie 
charity is twofold—to relieve suffering and to 
prevent its recurrence by aiding the sufferer to 
take care of himself. Mr. Gurteen’s book 
throws light on both of these sides of the 
question. He decals with poverty in the attempt 
to relieve it, but the best part of bis book is 
that in which he deals with benevolence in the 
attempt to instruct it. The Buffalo system, 
which is explained in this volume, {is not 
original, but results from careful studies 
of what has been dove elsewhere. Mr. 
Gurteen’s book is a mine of various tnfor- 
mation on the question bow to adminis- 
ter the public charities. The system at 
Buffalo has been carefully arranged to give 
the public the largest security against impost- 
tion, to let the smallest possible number suf- 
fer, and togive aid so as neither to wrong the 
public nor to injure the receiver. The 
supreme test that is to try all Poor-systems fs 
whether under them pauperism diminishes or 
not. If it does not, we msy be sure that the 
ald given to the poor is not’administered so as 
to provide as far as possible against the recur- 
rence of suffering and want. A public dole is 
as great an evil as general destitution. Mr. 
Gurteen’s pages throw light on the difficult 
problem bow to combine all sorts of agencies 
and denominations in one work and how to 
carry on a religious work under a secular sys- 
tem. 

eseeThe latest ‘Franklin Square Library” 
issues are Caroline Fox’s charming Memories of 
Old Friends, Mr. Hugh’s Tom Brown at Rugby, 
and two novels, Love the Debt, by Basil, and E. 
D. Gerard’s Beggar my Neighbor. It was 
kindness to the public to print the Memories 
in a form so accessible to the general public, 
and in its popular shape Tom Brown seems to 
us no jess than years ago the finest book of its 
kind extant; spirited in incident, admirable 
in style, almost irresietible in a certain moral 
effect upon a boy reader, even if he has gotten 
to be a grandfather himself. Love the Debt 
is a bulky novel, which, somehow or other, 
drags terribly in perusal, despite abundance 
of incident scattered through it aud a some- 
what superior style. It is ponderous. Its heroine 
is a lay figure and desperately conventional, 
like most of the people and doings in the tale. 
A refreshing contrast to such a novel is 
Beggar’ my Neighbor, above-mentioned. We 
shall not say much about this, for fear of say- 
ing too much, contenting ourselves with a 
hearty recommendation. I's Polish ecenery is 
picturesque and unique, its characters scarcely 
less so, and these are sketched and the busi- 
ness of the narrative carried on with a distinct- 
ness, @ finish of literary style, and a subdued 
humorthat is worthy of unqualified praise. One 
blemish there is, undoubtedly—a conclusion 
faithful to Neture and accordant with proba- 
bilities in actual life, but which leavee an ill 
taste in the mouth. This fs not a literary fault, 
however, and Beggar my Neighbor is none the 
less a fine novel because of it. 


...-The Messrs. Funk, & Wagnalle have 
entered into a special arrangement with the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon to reprint in this country 
what they justly call his ‘“‘immense work,” 
The Treasury of David. Five large octavo vol- 
umes have already appeared and the sixth is 
soon to issue. The Messrs. Funk have pub- 
lished Vol. I in larger type and on heavier 
paper than the English edition, though each 
page contains precisely the same matter. Our 
echolarly and exegetical differences with Mr. 
Spurgeon are many; nevertheless, we like the 
man and we like this book. Nothing for 
scholarship, it is much for daily food. There 
are great depths of practical truth init. It is 
characterized with the well-known geniusof the 
great preacher. As an interpreter of the precise 
mean!ngs of the Word we do not recommend Mr. 
Spurgeon; but when we approach the practical 
question what use is to be made of that Word, 
and how men are to profit by it in drawing 
strength, comfort, direction from it, no one 
bas done better and, perhaps, no one so well as 
Mr. Spurgeon. He has ransacked Evangelical 
literature, and comes forth like Jessica, from 
ber father’s house, ‘‘ gilded with ducais’” and 
rich plunder in the shape of good and helpfal 
quotations. His own observations are racy, 
pungent, and highly instructive. His homiletic 
hints are full of suggestion and the whole 
book will lead to new delight and new profit 
iv the reading of the Psalms. 


-+--The Messrs, A. C. Armstrong & Son 
have done a “good work” in publishing an 
edition of Mrs. C. F. Gordon Cumming’s At 
Home in Fiji, two volumes, complete in one 
conventert duodecimo. In 1874 the Fiji Is- 
lands were annexed to the possessions of the 
British Crown, and the Spring following Sir 
Hamilton Gordon was sent out as governor, 
the author of this volume being with him, as 
an attendant of Lady Gordon. Her oppor- 
tunities to see were the best and she was 
already an experienced observer. Her book 
is so full of Yuterest as almost to outstfip in 
this respect the subject itself. It is especialiy 





to be commended from @ missionary point of 
view. The testimony given to the mission 
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work in general, to the intelligence and self- 
denial of those engaged in it, and the regen- 
eration of the islands under their labors should 
be familiar to every Christian. The volume 
gives a pretty full survey of the islands io 
their present condition and a review of what 
they once were. The old cannibalism was in 
full operation certainly as late as 1851. In 
1856, if we are not in error, the king slaugh- 
tered several hundred victims for a cannibal 
feast and the practice may not be wholly ex 
termiuated at the present tine in the mount- 
ains of the interior. The volume, which is 
composed of letters, has great charm of style, 
as well as the variety, sprightlivess, and fresh- 
ness of a well-winnowed and carefully-edited 
correspondence. 


«++. The Mesers. James R. Osgood & Co. bring 
out a magnificent folio of Uriginal Portraits of 
Washington, Including Statues, Monuments, and 
Meda/a, by Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. The 
work ia very appropriately dedieated ‘‘ To the 
Memory of James Abram Garfield.” Mrs. 
Jobnston has taken a broad as well as bigh 
view of her work, and put herself into con- 
nection with an extraordinarily large and able 
group of assistants. It has been her aim to 
present in this volume an account of all the 
portraite, sketches, drawings, statues, monu- 
ments, and medals of Washington now in exist- 
euce or of which there is any account. The 
Sher; less portraits are mentioned, though we 
do not see that the author describes those 
which are now on exhibition in this city. The 
volume is enriched with over fifty plates, which 
are themselves copies of the portraits to which 
they refer; and each portrait Is accompanied 
with an account of the artist, the circumstan- 
ces under which it was taken, and of what is 
otherwise known about it. The bistoric and 
descriptive part, thanks to the skil! and pains 
of the author, has an importance which is 
harily below that of the portraits themselves. 
Both together make a volume of extraordinary 
and of national interest. 


--The Scriptural Tract Repository of Bos- 
ton republish Daniel T. Taylor’s Reign of Christ 
on Earth; or, The Voice of the Church tu all 
Ages Concerning the Coming and Kingdom ef 
the Redeemer, revieed and edited with a preface 
by Mr. Hastings himself, the manager of the 
“Scriptural Tract Repository.”” Our view of 
premillennarianism has been stated too often to 
require repetition. The most valuable part of 
Daniel Taylo:’s book is his collection of opin- 
fons, which ts both extensive and curious, 
especially the reference to Columbus, though 
it is not easy to see how the special proposi- 
tion which underlies premillennarianism ts sup- 
ported by such quotations. The Christian 
Church has existed in vain if it has not ad- 
vanced both in the understanding of itself, of 
its bistory and doctrine, and of the Scrip- 
tures. There isa large amount of citation in 
the volume before us which was never in- 
tended to give support to the pre-millennial 
theory—as, for example, Alford’s remarks on 
the two resurrections, J. J. Van Oosterzee on 
the “Triumphan® Kingdom of God,” Dr. 
Charlies Hodge on “the Final Consumma- 
tion,” etc. 


..ller Picture, in the “ No-Name Sertes’’ 
(Roberts Brothers), is a bright and entertaining 
story which may be relied on not to raise the 
pulse of the most delicate invalid nor to re- 
quire anything in the way of exertion which 
could be objected to by the laziest lounger in 
the laziext hourof the Dog Days. The heroine, 
* Rue,’’ is, at least at first, a bright and interest- 
ing creation. The story has a good motive to 
begin with in the home and life of these young 
orphaned sisters and the romping children of 
one of them at ** Andenac,”’ in the Pyrenees. 
It runs Inte commonplace as it is carried on. 
Though it is by no means a colorless story, 
the color is not lald on true enough to give a 
well-defined or national character of any kind. 
The book is sprightly and varied. Apparently, 
great paine have been bestowed on the head- 
ing of the chapters. A little more devoted to 
the diction would bave spared us such phrases 
as he ‘‘was always hunting for pretty things to 
add to his collection, and poking about for 
good pictures, aud was considered to 
have « wonderful gift for nosing out genius in 
young artists.’’ 


.- The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons issue an 
edition of Ruskin’s Modern Tuinters in five vol- 
umes, 12mo, on tinted paper, without plates, 
but with all the wiod engravings. Considering 
the quality of the work and paper, itis a marvel 
ofcheapness. The Stones of Venice is to follow 
ip three solumes, and The Sever Lamps in one, 
ubiform with the Modern /uinters, and at one 
dollar per volume. Artistie Homes in City 
@nd Country, by Albert W. Fuller, architect 
(James R. Osgood & Co.), is a valuable selec- 
tion of ground-plans, elevations, and interiors 
of city houses, villas, and cottages prepared in 
the routine of office work and amplified and 
arranged for publication, togejher with notes 
and details of construction. The volume con- 
tains forty-fcur full-page Wlustrations and ex- 
vlanatiens. 








-..-Dr. C. M. Newell’s Kalani of Oahu, an 
Historical Romance of Hawati (published by 
the author at Boston), has reached a second 
edition. The basis of the romance is Jaid in 
the mythie story of ‘* Pele,” so familiar in the 
miscionary literature of these islands. With 
this is interwoven the threads of a human 
romance in the history of Kalani and Kupule. 
Thg story is told in a florid style, which is not 
out of harmony with the subject, though the 
author’s fervid imagination fills up his pic 
ture with elves and mermaids and a line of 
supernatural beings which it must have re- 
quired great ingenuity to discover in the 
Hawaiian mythology. The style of the book 
indicates a tropical imagivation, fed on earth- 
quakes and voleanoes. 


«+++ The Ministry of Healing ; or, Miracles of 
Cure in all Ages, by A. J. Gordon (Boston: 
Howard Gannett), is a devout, plausible. and 
well-intended attempt to prove that prayer 
holds a certain restricted command over mir- 
aculous agencies which may be invoked in the 
cure of disease. It is a Protestant version of 
the same faith which we have had pressed on 
us in the Roman Catholic accounts of the cures 
at the shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes. Those 
whowave already a superabundance of faith 
will be refreshed by such treatises. Thuse 
who require strengthening, instead of getting 
confirmation or help, will have new weights 
added to what is already as much as they can 
carry. 

-»-The Messrs. L. Prang & Co. bave 
brought out a full set of Easter cards, in a 
large variety, from the simple and Inexpensive 
token to the rich and elaborate creation put up 
in perfumed boards and with satin fringes. 
Among the artists who have furnished designs 
this season are Miss L. B. Humphrey, Miss 
Rosina Emmet, Thomas Moran, Mrs. O. E. 
Whitney, and Miss F. Bridges. As a whole, 
the set is a very good one, indeed. Some 
especially of the simpler designs will stand 
for bigh measures of praise. Certainly, Prang’s 
cards are now the most beautiful and striking 
that hang in our shop-windows. 


-..-Subdued Southern Nodility. A Southern 
Ideal, by one of the nobility (New York: 
Sharp’s Publishing Company), is a sketch 
which begins before 1860 aud ends while the 
reconstruction measures were pending. It de- 
scribes in high colors the worst features of 
the old régime, and follows the steps by 
which one of its haughtiest representatives 
was led to abandon the system, though he 
elung to the South, and to submit to the idea 
of one nationality, with one equality for all 
before the law. The anthor intimates that 
the story is founded in facts. 


seeeThe Sermons of the Rev. J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D. (Robert Curter & Bros.), are every 
way excellent. They deal with fresh and 
vital questions in a plain and practical way 
and show the solid aud satisfying ground on 
which the believer may stand anid all the per- 
plexities of the subject. They are not marked 
with great brilliancy or originality of concep- 
tion; but they are plain, straightforward, 
helpful sermons for souls engaged in the war- 
fare and struggle of life as it now is. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


“Summer GLeEANtInGs,”” by Rose Porter, is 
tlie title of a species of elegaut “ birthday 
book,’’ to be issued hy Messrs. White & Stokes. 
To each day of the Summer months is allotted 
the usual space for jotting a fricnd’s name or 
similar appropriate entry. As only those 
lucky individuals born io Summer days are 
entitled to the honors of such a record, one is 
reminded of the old darkey who was found 
sliiting on a sunny doorstep ona fine morn- 
ing quite bubbling over with joy. ‘* What's 
the matter, Pompey?” inquired a passer-by. 
Something good happened?’ “ Berry, berry 
good, Maxsa.”” “ Whatis it, then, Pompey ?’’ 
“Ob! nothin’ new, Massa. Ise born; that’s 
all.” The favorites among Ruskiu’s works 
are being issued by John Wiley’s Sons, 
in rich biuding. A humorous side of 
Chautauqua life during its season of Ciscussion 
and study is pictured in ‘‘Nancy Hartshorn 
at Chautauqua,” by Mrs. Nancy Harstshorn. 
The book appears in April, from J. 8. Ogilvie 
&Co. This house will issue at the same time 
«From Farm Boy to Senator” (being the life 
of Daniel Webster), by Horatio Alger, Jr. 
On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Chambers’ Journal a deputation of the pub- 
lishers and booksellers of Edinburgh met at 
the residence of Dr. William Chambers and 
presented a congratulatory sddress. At 
tention may be called to two contributions in 
the list of April magazine literature: a very 
clever sketch in Jorter’s Month/y, “The Ro- 
maace of Two Pianos,” and in Lippincott’s 
Mr. Felix L. Oswald’s “ Four-Footed Prize- 
Fighters,” acurious subject, treated with much 
dry bumor. In fact, Lippincott's, for merit 
in its contributed skeiches and papers 
and the quality of general readability, 
must be regarded as second to no Amer- 

















foam periodical of the day.——In the 


Thirtytbird Annual Report of the Astor 
Library we note the following points: The 
number of readers in the Reading Room has 
been 36,808 and the number of books read by 
these122,909. (It must be recollected thatthe 
library was closed between Jane and October 
for repairs, as well as the completion of the 
large new wing.) Permission to visit the 
alcoves has been granted to 1,331 additional 
peisons. The whole number of books is 195,- 
004. An important and beautiful old Ethiopic 
MS., presented by Mr. F. H. Delano, bas been 
a valuable addition to the cases in the central 
hall. ‘this is superbly written and contains 
the Psalter, the Song of Solomon, certain other 
portions of Scripture, ete. The work of cata- 
loguing the library is reported as progressing 
slowly, an announcement whereat frequenters 
of the place will smile. ““Mount Royal” 
is the name of Miss Braddon’s new novel. The 
book turns upon Cornwall life and character 
seen through the Braddouian spectacles 
The centenary of Metastasio will be celebrated 
in Rome on April 12th. That so charming and 
elegant a poet, dramatist, and musician, and 
one of such unrivaled esteem in his time should 
have lapsed into undeniable obscurity seems 
sail to the smal! number of foreign readers who 
turn over his graceful peges to-day. In no 
half-forgotten author, however, are the causes 
of such a lapse into oblivion more clearly 
definable. Again are our German friends 
on the war-path. Thistime it is agsinst the 
Decamerone, whith is prohibited in Frankfort 
as immoral. Included in some additions 
to the MS. Department of the British Museum 
are the following curious documents: Gilbert 
White’s “The Naturalist’s Journal,” in 
six volumes; a ‘Detailed Account of 
the Execution of Beatrice, Lucrezia, and 
Giacomo Cenci,”” dated 1599; and on 
vellum, the “Correspondence of Richard 
Annesley, Sixth Earl of Anglesey.”.———Mr. 
J.R. Green, the historian, is still in extremely 
critical health, baving derived no benefit from 
his wintering at Mentone. Mr. Vennor, 
whose prophecies Jupiter seems to delight in 
snubbing, will edit a monthly, Vennor's 
Weather Bulletin. “No New Thing” is 
tbe name of the new novel by Mr. Norris, 
author of “ Matrimony,’? the best work of 
fiction of its decade. Mr. John Bright will 
write a preface to the forthcoming Enylish 
edition of the autobiography of Frederick 
Douglass. Mr. Dante Rossetti is preparing 
a collection of his reminiscences of Shelley 
and other of the so-called ‘‘ London Schoal”’ 
of poetry. Louise Michel, the Commun- 
ist, has written a book of an inflammatory 
character, a story of Parisian low life, “* Les 
Meprisées.”” Another and somewhat nove) 
view of Lord Byron’s character, by E. 8. Nadal, 
will be printed in two papers in The Critic. 
Mr. Tennyson will follow ‘ The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade” with another poem, an 
“*Epithalamium ” for the Princess Helen and 
Prince Leopold. He does this, probably, more 
as the laureate than the poet. 






































BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing te the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced tnto the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designativns.of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Mst t+ inches and quarters. The number frat 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











“A protest against sham and bypocrisy.”—Tlinois 
State Journal. 
William O. Stoddard’s Novel of Amertcan Life, 


ESAU HARDERY, 


ts of yp than any of the 
sae ——d a of fiction.” —St. Paw 


THE AUTHOR 


“fa in harmony with every novelist that the world 
great.” — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


THE HERO 


“is a tramp of a strange type. ——— —— 
“His upward p throug is own innate 

mantinest ant the Se reheing and purifying influence of 

certain associations is traced with a careful hand 

until the end crowns the work. 

attractive one.”—The Christian Un 


THE PLOT 


“te well ernorivet and Govctapet with . a degree 
of skill.”"—New Haven Journal and Cou 


THE STYLE ° 


“ig breezy and the interest never lags.”—Syracuse 
Courter. 


“Remarkably original gee. fume with crisp and 
sparkling dialogue. In po 


WIT, 


of the would do _— to the gentus 
ae ickens sora Thackeray.” “—Syracuse Advocate, 
“*Esavu HaRDERY’ will bear two readings.”—Syra- 
ecuse Christian Advocate. 
“ Of unusual power and d brillianey. "— Pitts. Advocate. 
& STOKES, Publishers, 
1152 Broadway, near 27th St. 


heir Retail Department WHITE & STOKES offer 
= a eholce selection of 


EASTER CARDS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


BITS FROM BLINKBONNY.......$1 50 


o charming delineations of Scottish life. . 
Its je me ety ore true to life and are as delightful as 
they are real.”—Scottish American. 
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New Hymn and Tune-Books. THE 13,299 Pager, » 15 Volumes, $15, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 
Pe eke eT wie Be 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


. Rev. C AS. CUTHBERT HA): HAI. 7s, and 
itor of | the 


3 aie Rich Blicived. Returnable aT tom 
eopies sent to Pastors or Committees. Specimen 
pages free to any applicant. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


‘Charles Seribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH: 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
1 volume, 12mo, $i sili 


“His latest book, The Orthodox The To-Day, 
has all the good aualltties 8 80 pee 11 ie ie, fn 
his volumes The Religious Feeling ar ae Faiths 

lew Light. Be | 8 is a p aT 4d and 
fan either.” 


“He puts aa A\frerent! from the rn 
servators of Seemesene 6 = A has much sympathy 
with honest doubters ; his reaier unJer 
the powerful influence 4 Evange eeeeal corce>ptions of 

114, recemption, a bution. No man 
ean learn from his pages to chink if a of sin orto 
, A meee of religious truth.” —Ph nda y-school 


OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. 


By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D. D. 


One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The author is logical and, therefore, clear. He 
elso is master of a singularly attractive li:erary style. 
Few writers whose books come under our eye *uc- 
ceed in treating metaphysical and philosophical 
themes in a manner at orce so fcreible and ao tnter- 

exting. Wespeak strongly about this use 
we think it ea ny vatuables Tt is justanch a 
book asought to bein the ian t:o’all intellicent men 
en’ women who have received an education suMeient 
to enable them to read intelligently about auch aub- 
jects as are dircussed herein, and the number of such 
sees fs very much larger i than some people think.” 

gregattonalist. 





“When we ray, with rome knowledge of hew mreh 
ts undertaken by the sayirg. that there is probably 
no book of moderate compass which combines tn 
gteater decree clearness of style with profundity of 
subject and of reesoning we fulfill simple duty to 
an puthor whose succes? is all the more m ed and 
grat'fving from the multitude of kindred _attempta« 
ping which we have been flooded from all sorts of 

” ~—Presbyterian. 


“Itisa long time since we have met with en abler 

theological treatise than Old Faiths in New 

Lior br Fewman Smith, an author who in his work 

on ‘The Re Religious Fee "ing ’ has already shown Laan § 
as anexpounder of Christian doctrine.” — Independe 


THE RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The eee 5 in its clearness, force, and flustra- 
tions has never, to our knowledge. been hetter stated. 
Mr. Smyth has brought to his war a eee, ao 
mind an extens've knowletze of Germ 
fea! thoncht. ani an fatellectual femiliarity with ith the 
later — schools. He does hisown thinking and 
writes with perspicnity and vigor.”—The Adzrance. 


“We porte this volume as a valuable contribu 
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“LIBERTY CAN BE SAFE ONLY WHEN SUF- 
FRAGE IS ILLUMINATED BY EDUCATION.”—Gar- 
FIELD. 

The undersigned would respectfully announce to 
teachers, school committees, and all friends of educa- 
tion that they will tissue, on the first Thursday in 
April, the first number of 


THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


It will be a bright, newsy, first-class journal, 
Printed in large type, on fine, heavy paper, and 
will contain every week thirty-two columns of 
contributed articles, editorials, educational items, a 
small number of select adverti ts, and epit 
of home and foreign news. 

Among those who have consented to become occa- 
sional contributors on the various educational ques- 
tions of the day are practical educators of wide ex- 
perience and of national reputation. 

Terms, in Advance, only $1.75 a Year; 

Clubs of Four, $6. 

To those who subscribe before the fourth day of 
April we will send the JOURNAL one month after 
the expiration of the year, oratis. 

Eéucation ts of vital importance to our nation. 
Mother, teacher, will you make up a club and help us 
in the good work? 


Hi. 8. BALLOU & CO., 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Is AN INVALUABLE 


Repository of Useful Information 


Beautifully Wlustrated with over 5,000 Engravings and Maps. 


Complete in two Super-Royal Octavo Vol- 
umes of over 1,000 pages each, 


AND IN ITSELF CONSTITUTES 


A WELL-SELECTED LIBRARY, CON- 
TAINING OVER 58,000 TOPICS. 


Ih is pre-amineutly Ghe best PRAGRIGAL work in existence 


Among its Contributors are the following well- 
known Practical Educators and Scientists. 


Hon. ENOCH L. FANCHER, A.M., LL.D., 
Judge of the Court of Arbitration, New York City. 
JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
Author “History of Rationalism,” etc. 
WM. L. HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 

Author of “Ecclesiastical Law,” etc. 
JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., 

President State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, A.M., LL.D., 
Author “Ridpath’s History of the United States,” etc. 
WM. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 


President Boston University. 


SAMUEL S. NELLES, D.D., LL.D., 
President Victoria University, Canada. 
S. I. PRIME, D.D., 


Editor New York Observer. 


ERASTUS 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ph. D., ete., 


Chancellor Syracuse University, NV. Y. 
JAMES M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor Christian Advocate. 


the times. 





Sold only by Subscription. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


Inventor. 


A. G. HAYGOOD, D.D., LL.D., 
President Emory College, Georgia. 
J. R. JAQUES, D.D., LL.D., 


President Albert College, Ontario. 


And many others whose names stand in the front ranks of all the 
various branches of knowledge. 


Under the General Editorship of the well-known Educator and Litterateur, 


W. H. DE PUY, A. M., D.D., 


for sixteen years Associste Editor of the Christian Advocate, and Author of ‘‘Compen- 


dium of Popular Information,” etc., etc. 


Invaluable for business men, families, professional men, teach- 
ers, authors, manufacturers, and all who aim to keep abreast of 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CINCINNATI ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC COUNCIL. 








Carno.ic Provincial Councils are not, as 
some suppose, a recent feature of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical system in the 
United States, nor are they held more fre- 
yuently now than formerly. The first 
2ouncil of this character held in this coun- 
wy was that of the Province of Baltimore, 
tn 1829, when that wasthe only archiepis- 
sopate. That was a day of small things 
for American Catholics. Archbishop 
Whitfield summoned his suffragans from 
Charleston, Bardstown, Cincinnati, Boston, 
and St. Louis. Other sees were not repre- 
sented; but in the territory covered by the 
Province fifty years ago are now no less 
than twelve provinces, with 49 dioceses 
and seven vicariates. The second council 
was held in 1833, and of this Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, was a member. 
Down to the close of the first half of this 
century seven councils had been held in 
this provioce. The first Plenary Council 
in this country met in Baltimore, in 1852, 
Plenary councils differ from provincial 
councilsio this: the former consists of all 
the archbishops and bishops ip a country; 
the latter of the archbishops and bishops of 
a province. The second pleoury council 
was held in 1866, and the results of these 
councils form, we are told, in a Cathelic 
history, ‘‘the best mulium in parvo of 
ecclesiastioul law on this side of the At- 
lantic.” 

The fourth Council of the Province of 
Cineinnatl, which was made an archdiocese 
in 1850, has just adjourned. Some import 
ant decrees were adopted, one of which 
bears directly upon the scandal growing 
out of the banking operations of Arch- 
bishop Purcell, who was in too feeble a 
state of health to be present. It is well, 
perhaps, to say, in this connection, that a 
Proviucial Council can only make eccies!- 
tical regulations for its own dioceses, and 
its decrees only become binding when ap 
proved by the Pope. Dhe Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati includes the sees of Cleveland, 
Columbus, Covington, Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Louisville, and Vincennes, and 
has a Catholic population of 892,000, with 
about 1,000 priests. 

The Council was opened with very impos- 
ing ceremonies. It may be interesting to 
some to know that the officers of the Coun- 
cil were a president (Bishop Elder, coad- 
jutor to Archbishop Purcell, occupying this 
position), a promoter (Bishop Borgess), 
two secretaries, a notary, two masters of 
ceremonies, eight cantors, and twenty 
**theologians” nominated by the bishops, it 
being, of course, understood that the Coun- 
cil was composed of bishops and priests. 
The Council held its meetings in secret. 
The Catholic Telegraph says: 

** The method of procedure is usually a 
private congregation of the bishops alone, 
with the secretaries of the council, and is 
held in the sacristy or house of the metro- 
politan, from about nine to twelve in the 
morning; in the afternoon a public congre- 
gation,to which the theologians and the 
superiors of religious orders, or clerical 
bodies, and all the officers of the council 
are invited. Select committees of the in- 
ferior clergy assembled, to whom such 
matters as the bishops deem proper are re- 
ferred for examination, were appointed in 
the first private congregation. he written 
reports of their investigations are read in 
the public congregations, discussed again, 
and result or decrees, as adopted, read in 
the solemn sessions. In these sessions the 
secretary, after having read the decrees, 
asks the fathers whether or not they meet 
their approval, and the votes are taken and 
recorded according to senority of consecra- 
tion.” 

On Sunday, March 19th, the decrees 
adopted by the Council, were publicly read 
and solemly subscribed by the bishop with 
great pomp and ceremony. They will be 
sent to the Propaganda at Rome, and by 
the secretury of that body submitted to the 
Congregatio Concilii, upon whose approval 
they will have the force of law. The Cath- 
olic Telegraph gives a synopsis of the decrees, 
with this apology : 

‘Whilst it would undoubtedly be de- 
cidedly improper and dangerously prema- 
ture to publish a verbatim et literatim state- 
ment, we oan see no harm in giving general 
particulars, especially as more than twelve 
months will probably elapse before con- 
firmatory letters will be returned from 





Rome and the decrees be publicly promul- 
gated.” 

The first decree declares the allegiance of 
the bishops to the Holy See and their ad- 
herence to the dogma of Pupal Infallibility 
which was defined since the last Council of 
the Province. The second decree has ref- 
erence to the conduct, dress, and training 
of the clergy, who are exhorted to livea 
godly life, to wear the Roman collar when 
in civilian dress, and to abstain from visit- 
ing operas and theaters. The duties of 
parochial priests are described, and rules 
are prescribed for the examination of 
ecclesiastical students and of priests for the 
first seven years. The third decree relates 
to the administration of ecclesiastical 
finance and is regarded as the most import- 
ant of all. 


“No priest” [we quote the summary of 
the re ‘‘in charge of a congrega- 
tion will be allowed to incur a debt on fe. 
half of bis church of more than $100 with- 
out the special sanction of his ordinary. 
Should he fail to heed this admonition, he 
may be deposed from his office and be un- 
worthy of promotion for a term of five 
years. Every priest having the care of a 
congregation shall make a financial report 
at least once a year, which he shall read to 
his parishioners, after mass, on a Sunday 
in the month of January. In such report 
shall be embodied a list containing the 
names of all the creditors and of moneys 
due them, when loaned, and the date at 
which the notes will arrive at maturity. 
No rector shall receive money in his own 
name, nor so spend it. He shall receive a 
fitting stipend for his services, for ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ No new 
churches, renovations of those existing, re- 
pairs or restorations to school buildings 
shall be commenced without first consult- 
ing the bishop of the diocese in which they 
are situated. Every report of the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical finance shall be in- 
spected and countersigned by the ordinary, 
in his own name, and shall also bear that 
of the priest.” 


The fourth decree condemns the practice 
of mixed marriages, as ‘‘ most detestable” 
to the Church, and insists upon thie triple 
publication of banns and careful scrutiny 
of canonical impediments. The fifth de 
cree exhorts parents to send their children 
to the Catholic schools, and warps them of 
the grave danger of patronizing the public 
schools. If they disregard this admonition 
without cause, they are to be refused sacra- 
mental absolution in the sacred tribunal 
of penance. The sixth decree concerns 
Catholic societies and confraternities, and 
the seventh is directed against secret socie- 
ties. ‘The eighth decree commends the use 
of Gregorian and Cecilian music. 

The Council was closed with a sbort ad- 
dress by Bishop Elder, president. 








Tae Church Association, which is the bée 
noir of the English Ritualists takes in ite 
avnual report, just published, a very gloomy 
view of the outlook of the Anglican Church. 
The signs of the times, it says, ‘are exception- 
ally dark and lowering. The attitude of in- 
fidelity—which is the invariable outcome of 
sacerdotalism—was never more menacing than 
at the present hour, and the danger of the 
situation is immensely hightened by the 
strange and deplorable ignorance of its real 
nature evinced by our rulers, whether ip Church 
or state. While some are prepared to cast all 
religious fetters to the winds, others, in order 
to combat atheism, are anxious to make a 
league witb popery, thus directly addiug to 
the evil which has kindled God’s wrath and 
indignation against us. The only remedy for 
the present distress is the faithful preaching 
of God’s Holy Word, free from all the super- 
stitions of Romish priestcraft and all the 
glosses of German Rationalism.’’s The Church 
Association has encountered great oppositionin 
its efforts to rid the Church of the “‘idola'rous 
worship.”” ‘* The bishops have looked with a 
cold and in some cases even a jealous eye 
upon its agency, and thus afforded large num- 
bers of the clergy a plausible excuse for hold- 
ing aloof.” Although the “law has been 
authoritatively declared, and the duty of the 
bishops defined beyond the possibility of doubt 
or misapprehension, some members of the 
episcopal bench have not hesitated to give un- 
due encouragement to artful pleas for the 
toleration of practices which even the present 
primate declared to be tokens of a conspiracy 
to Romanize the English Church and which 
the bishops generally had characterized as 
contrary to ecclesiastical law, dishonorable to 
those who introduced them, and calculated to 
bring obloquy and fpjury on the Chureb.” 


.-.-Canon Pusey writesa long and sharp let- 
ter on the imprisonment of the Rev. 8.F. Green. 
‘Mankind in 1892,” he says, “ will be much 
ashamed of us of 1868." He contends thet 














the rubric which Mr. Green obeyed fs not am- 
biguous, and continues : 

“The exterminating party have, I trust, 
now run too wild a race. Three priests whom 
it imprisoned were delivered. The fourth, 
whom we cannot extricate from ite fangs, will, 
I hope, preach to the hearts of the English 
people the tolerance which the intolerant will 
not exercise toward him.”’ 

And what is the court, he asks, which has pro- 
bounced that black is white? 

“* A court, whose distinguished author, Lord 
Brougham, stated in the House of Lords that 
it had been framed without the expectation 
that matters of doctrine would be brought 
before it ; acourt whose decisions have been 
protested against in one grave case by 11,000 
clergy ; a court which has treated grave mat- 
ters of faith as ‘open questions’; a court of 
men eminent for station and knowledge of 
civil law, but without knowledge of the mat- 
ters of faith, on which it blindly judges; a 
court of which John Keble anticipated that 
the same instinct which strains the formularies 
in order to sereen misbelief or unbelief may 
narrow them so as to proscribe a strong or 
clear faith and that which implies it.” 


....-A bill has been fmtroduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Reid to amend the Public Wor- 
ship Act. It proposes to restrict the right 
which any three parishioners have to take pro- 
ceedings against their incumbent and give 
opportunity to the rate-payers to decide the 
question of taking proceedings. The bill re- 
quires the bishop to decide the matter of the 
representation himself, fustead of sending it 
to Lord Penzance. With regard to the mode 
that it prescribes for enforcing obedience to 
the bishop’s monition, it 1s for the bishop to 
issue av inhibition of suspension for three 
months ; and, in case of that being ineffectual, 
a “notification” of willful disobedience is to 
have the effect of depriving the incumbent of 
his living. In cases of deprivation, however, 
an appeal is allowed to a civil tribunal as to 
whether the bishop has been wrong in law or 
the incumbent guilty of willful disobedience. 
This bill ts approved by the Church Associa- 
tiov, and, if adopted, it will do away with 
imprisonment in such cases as that of Mr. 
Green. 








.... Letters from Paris say that the move- 
ment for separation of Church and State is 
gaining strength in France. Upward of 100 
deputies have assured M. Boyeset of their 
willingness to support bis proposition for the 
repeal of the Concordat. If M. Boysset’s mo- 
tion should be adopted, the result would be 
the suppression of the budget of public worship 
after thie year and the putting of al! religions 
oD a separate and tndependent footing, and 
Catholic bishops and priests would be no more 
to the State than the Rabbis or even the 
ministers of the Free Churches. M. de Frey- 
cinet is strongly opposed tothe abolition of 
the Concordant, and desires to have it main- 
tained, as the best thing possible for France. 
In the debate whicb has taken place on the mo- 
tion some contended that it was an international 
treaty and could not be abrogated by France 
without previous negotiations with the Vati- 
can. The majority, however, seem to hold 
that it fis only a French law and canbe re- 
pealed whenever France is tired of it. 


...-Dr. Begg, the Free Church Highland 
chieftain, has indicated what he will do in case 
the Assembly sanctions instrumental music in 
public worship. He will demand that “any 
congregation be allowed to separate with its 
church and manse and fair share of the general 
accummulated funds ‘from the altered and 
corrupted organization.’”? He fs a great 
stickler for church forms. In conducting a 
funeral service in avn Edinburgh church, hav- 
ing observed that the congregation stood dur- 
ing the singing of the first psalm, be requested 
them to remain seated during the singing of 
the second, urging them not to depart from 
the old and well-considered attitude observed 
in public worship. 


...-It is interesting to notice that, accord- 
ing to late religions censuses of numerous 
towns in England and Wales, the Baptists and 
Congregationalists keep very near together. In 
towns having an aggregate population of 
3,585,395 the Baptists have 274 buildings, with 
accommodation for 124,340 persons and atotal 
attendance at three services on Sunday of 
113,932. The Covgregationalists have inthe 
same towns 299 buildings, with accommoda- 
tion for 187,524 persons and gn attendance of 
118,491. 


....Professor Robertson Smith has received 
the degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen University. 
His lectures on Old Testament prophecy have 
been completed and will be published. 


....-On a recent Sunday there was a public 
disturbance in Exeter, England, whena de- 
tachment of the Salvation Army undertook to 
march through the town in procession. The 
mayor had previously issued a notice forbid- 
ding the procession, on the basis of sworn 
statements that such a demonstration would 
lead to a breach of the peace. The Army was 
pelted with stones and mud by arabble. The 
police broke the procession up and arrested 
the captain. : 
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Missions, 


Tue Methodist Mission in Fuh-Chau is 
blessed with a remarkable revival. The Rey, 
Sia Sek Ong, presiding elder, and the native 
peacher are carrying on the meetings. Sia Sek 
Ong is a man of power aud influence and is de- 
veloping, we are told fn the slips furnished 
from the Mission Rooms, into ‘a thorough- 
going American revivalist... He preaches 
every evening, closing his sermor by inviting 
those who are decided to be Christians to'come 
forward. The missionaries are present to 
help. On one occasion twelve persons came 
forward, ove after another, and three of the 
boarding-school girls besides, who are from 
Christian families. The theme of Sia Sek 
Ong’s sermon on a certain Sunday morning 
was: “ Christ the Living Bread sent down from 
Heaven.” He is the manna, the food fora 
famishing world. China’s spiritual coudilion 
was illustrated by the horrors of the North 
China famine, when men ate such uneatable 
things. Starving China, he said, was eating, 
worsbiping the dead men of the past; but now 
that Christ, the living bread, the satisfying 
portion, has come, who would longer eat the 
uneatable things ofthe past? ‘It was a won- 
derful sermon,’”’ says a correspondent, ‘and 
strangely moved the people.” A notable part 
of this work is the interest taken in it by Mr. 
Alok, the liberal] Chinaman who bas pur- 
chased the bank building for the Methodist 
Anglo-Chinese College. Heisaman of large 
business and brings from twenty to thirty of 
his porters, clerks, and servants to church 
regularly. Twelve of the college students 
have united with the church, only four of 
whom have Christian parents. Indeed, only a 
few remain undecided. Mr. Oblinger writes: 
“*T belleve, if we had 300 students now, the ma- 
jority of them would yield to the power of the 
Word at this time. The most hardened, as 
well as some of our newest accessions, seem 
unable to resist to the mysterious influence.” 
This movement has naturally had a good 
spiritual effect upon the theological students. 
The revival efforts are not confined to Fub- 
Chau alone, but extend throughout the whole 
Fuh-Chau district. 


«..-The American Board was compelled to 
make some reductions in its expenditures last 
Fall, and these reductious chiefly affected the 
native agency. Weare glad to be assured by 
av artiele in The Missionary Herald that the 
resnit has pot been altogether harmful. The 
people, 1t appears, are struggling along, doing 
their best, giving generously out of their pov- 
erty, and developing, it may be hoped, a spirit 
of self-reliance. In Furkey there fs a com- 
bination of circumstances against the native 
churches, and they have not taken as long a 
stride toward self-support as it was hoped they 
might; but it bas been simply impossible to 
raire large sume. Reports from all parts of 
Turkey ere to the effect that the income of 
members bas fallen off, in some cases nivety 
per cent.,and many are even looking to the 
pastor for help to get their daily bread. Yet 
they are asked to give and do give liberally. 
In India the union of native churches in the 
Maratha Mission has taken steps, in the face 
of only partial recovery from a disastrous 
famine, which, it is hoped, will lead soon to 
the self-support of these churches in this field. 
In the Madura Mission, where the members 
earn about ten cents a day, everybody gives 
something, even those whose yearly income is 
only $6. In many villages the contributious 
of the previous year have been doubled. 


-.--Lake Ngami Mes midway between the 
eastern and western coasts of Africe, just 
north of the Kalahari Desert. It was discov- 
ered in 1849, by Dr. Livingstone. In 1877 the 
Rey. J.. D. Hepburn, of the London Soclety’s 
Mission at Shoshong, visited the Lake, at the 
repeated invitation of the chief, Moremi. 
As the result of this visit,a church of forty 
members hassprungup. Last year Mr. Hep- 
burn, accompanied by four of the leading 
members of the Bamapngwato Church, again 
visited the church, and was received by Mo- 
remi and his people very cordially. The teach- 
ers who had been left in charge of the church 
bad worked faithfully. One of the encourag- 
ivg signs is that the dominant tribe, the 
Batauana, were teaching their slaves, the 
Masarwa, and some of the latter were in turn 
teaching the Batauana. Slavery is a terrible 
evil here, as well as elsewhere in Africa; but 
Mr. Hepburn believes that ere long the system 
will be broken up in Moremi’s country. A 
change is coming over the Batauana respect- 
ing the treatment of slaves and much indigna- 


tion was ere against a man who most 
cruelly beat hisslave on the night of Mr. Hep- 
burn’s arrival. 

.... The orthodox priest who recent ly with- 
drew from his church in Bulgaria and became 
a Methodist is selling books in Tirnova as a 
colporteur. The missionary writes: “ Weare 
wa much pleased with him. He is active, 
wide-awake, and earnest and bas withal an 
acute un I believe he will make ea 
first-clase worker.” 5 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 9th. 


DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Manrx 
VI, 14—29. 


Nores.— King Herod.” — Herod Antipas, 
son of Herod the Great, more properly called 
tetrarchthan king. Atetrarch was properly one 
who reigned over a fraction, literally a quarter 
of the territory ascribed to a king. ** John 
the Baptist,’’—** Baptist '’ means baptizer. 
“* Therefore these powers,” —Being a prophet be- 
fore bis death, he might be supposed to have 
supernatural powers of miracle-working if 
raised from the dead ** tis Hlijah.”"—This 
idea they drew from Malachi iv, 5. ** Buen 
as one of the prophets.”’—A prophet of the ordin- 
ary sort, not extraordinarily raised from the 
dead. “* Herodias, his brother Philip® 
w fe.”"—Herodias was a niece to both her hus- 
band, Herod Philip, and her paramour, Herod 
Antipas, her father being their half brother. 
Philp here is another Philip from the Tetrarch 
of Iturea mentioned in Luke iii, 1. Antipas and 
Philip the Tetrarch were sons of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, while the other Philip, 
father of Herodias, was son of Herod the Great 
by Mariamne. “ Kept him safe.”"—Notice 
the difference here from the common version. 
——" Ayh captuins,”’—Rulers of thousands, 
‘*The daughter of Herodias.’»—Salome. 
For her to dance thus in public was a most in- 
decent thing, as the dances were not like ours, 
but lascivious dances by’women only who had 
a bad reputation. “TI will give it thee.” — 
Such a promise was meant to be extravagantly 
ex) ressed and was not supposed to be claimed 
very rigorously. “ With haste.” — While 
the wine and excitement were on him and while 
the promise was fresh. “ Forthwith give 
we.”’—Hler request was that it be given instantly. 
Had she been less cunning and simply asked 
that John be beleaded, the King would have 
promised to do it, and probably never kept 
his promise. ** Charger."’—Platter. 
* Brouyit his head in,""—The prison must have 
beeuv a place attached to the palace or close 
by. 

Instruction, A guilty soul is always expect- 
ing retribution, and ought to. Herod had done 
one very wicked act. He bad killed a prophet, 
and be was afraid. He believed Jobn bad risen 
from the dead. A guilty mind cannot bea 
peaceful mind, 

Folks might talk about him as they pleased, 
but Jesus went steadily about his work. 80 
lony as you are doing right, don’t be afraid of 
what people may say. 

When John said to Herod ‘It is not lawful 
for thee,”’ he preached the best sort of sermon. 
Tiere are eight such sermons in the Ten Com- 
mandinents, forbidding us to do wrong. 
“Thou shalt not” is a splendid text for a man 
to keepin bis mind. It is not right, it is not 
lawful, [ ought not to do it—these are what 
we should say to ourselves when tempted to 
do wrong. 

When God says ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” or “It is 
not lawful,” that is the end of it. We don’t 
need to hear any more. Then, if a person does 
the act, he makes great mistake. He is lay- 
ing up regrets for himself and fears and re- 
morse, 

We can learn a good lesson from a bad 
woman. What you waut dove, do immediate- 
ly. Herodias wanted John killed “ straight- 
way,’’ and she made haste about it. She 
hastened to make her request before the prom- 
ise was forzotten and while the witnesses of it 
Were present. She asked to have the wicked 
act done at once. Thus she got her desire. 
If you want a good thing done, don’t wait. 
Attend to it to-day. The better the act the 
more speed. Especially remember that “‘ now 
is the accepted time.” 

Herod’s character was a weak one. He got 
thecomfort neither of his good impulses nor 
of bisbad. He was “much perplexed.” But 
there was nothing to perplex him. Duty was 
very plain. He knew John was right, and he 
should have obeyed him; but he wanted the 
pleasures of sin. Real strength and manli- 
ness of character will instantly reject sin. 

Even bad people will often be glad to bear 
plain, honest preaching or talking. They know 
their duty. There isa fascination about hear- 
ing it told them. 

Be careful about making promises. Think 
twice before you speak ; and when you have 
spoken keep your promise, however much it 
may injure yourself, *‘‘He sweareth to his own 
hurt and cbangeth not.”’ 

But you bave no right to promise to do 
Wroug and injure others. If you have made 
such a promise, break it. A wrong promise is 
best broken. 

Many a man besides Herod does wrong be- 
cause he is afraid of what people will say. 
Such fear is very foolish and very unmaply. It 
is nothing less than cowardice. You can’t be 






































excused for a wrong act by saying: I was 
asked todo it. 1 was afraid I would be laughed 
at. Whatif you are laughed it? Will it kill 
you? [fit should kill you, what of that? 





Washington, 


Senats.—The Life Saving Service Bill was 
taken up on Monday of last week, and was 
debated in a desultory way throughout the 
week until Friday, when it was passed bya 
vote of 46 to 8. The only other subject of im- 
portance considered was the pending Tariff 
Commission Bill, on whieh no action has yet 
been taken. The Consular and Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill was passed in very much 
the same shape as it came from the House, 
anda number of private bills and measures of 
minor importance were submitted and dis- 
cussed. Senator Hale, of Maine, presented a 
protest against the admission of Dakota as a 
state, which was laid upon the table; and on 
Thursday his colleague, Senator Frye, intro- 
duced a bill for the formation and admissicn 
into the Union of the State of Washington, to 
be composed of the territory of that name 
and a portion of the Territory of Idaho. No 
debate was held nor no action taken upon 
this measure. A number of nominations were 
confirmed during the week, among them being 
that of Samuel Blatchford, of New York, as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On Friday the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday. 


Hovusg oF REPRESENTATIVES.—The great 
event of the past week in the House was the 
passage of the Anti-Chinese Bill, on Thureday. 
The bill had been under debate for some days 
and attempts had been made to amend it in 
several particulars ; but this was prevented, and 
it was passed substantially in the same shape 
as it came from the Senate. The vote at its 
passage stood 167 to 67, and, as in the Senate, 
party lines were not strictly drawn, except 
that the negative vote was almost entirely Re- 
publican, the affirmative being divided be- 
tween the two parties, the majority being 
Democratic. The remainder of the week was 
devoted to desultory discussions on various 
subjects. An appropriation for improving the 
levees of the Mississipp! River was considered, 
but no action was taken thereon. The Geneva 
Award Bill has been made the special order for 
April 11th. 








An elaborate dinner was given at the 
White House on Wednesday evening of last 
week, in honor of ex-President and Mrs. Grant, 
who have for some days been the guests of 
President Arthur. The other guests on this 
occasion were personal friends of the ex-Presi- 
dent and the affair was in no way of political 
significance. General and Mrs. Grant leave for 
the South this week, and ex-Governor Morgan, 
of New York, will be the next guest at the 
Executive Mansion. 


..-Tbe Star Route cases were called in the 
Criminal Court on Thursday last; but the de- 
fendants were not present, and a hearing was 
deferred until Saturday, when ex-Senator Dor- 
sey’s counsel endeavored to have the indict- 
ment quashed and made a motion to that 
effect. The Court will decide upon the ques- 
tion next week, and the attorneys of the Gov- 
ernment are meanwhile confident that all at- 
tempts of the defendants’ attorneys to arrest 
the trial will fail. 


...-The examination by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of Jacob R. Shipberd as 
to his connection with the Peruvian Company 
has been the sensation of the week. Mr. Ship- 
herd’s testimony was open and frank to a most 
surprising degree, but nothing of positive 
value or importance has yet been brought to 
light. 

....Some excitement prevailsin army circles 
io Washington over a report, said to emanate 
from trustworthy sources, that the President 
bas practically determined to place Major- 
General McDowell on the retired list and to 
promote Generals Pope and McKenzie. 


...eThe latest ‘* Cabinet rumor” is to the 
effect that the Secretaryship of the Interior 
will be offered to Senator Teller, of Colorado. 
This statement meets with general credence 
and it is also claimed that Senator Teller will 
accept the nomination. 


.-.«The House Committee on Railways and 
Canals have reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation the bill introduced 
by Mr. Hoblitzell to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Maryland and Delaware Free Ship 
Canal. 


....The President bas received the Chinese 
Bill, but will not act upon it until the question 
bas been considered by the Cabinet and ex 
amined in all its bearings. 

..The case of Cadet Whittaker: has finally 
been disposed of by his dismissal from the 
Military Academy, on account of his deficiency 
in studies. 

..The President has approved the joint 
resolution appropriating $150,000 for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers from the Mississippi floods. 


., President Arthur has declined to receive 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Rews of the Week. 


Errorts are being made by the friends of 
Dr. Lamson, the American now under sentence 
of death in England for the murder of his 
brother-in-law, to obtain a commutation of his 
sentence. Evidence has been submitted that sev- 
eral members of his family have died in fnsane 
asylums. Petitions have been sent to President 
Arthur asking him to instruct Minister Lowell 
to ask the English Government to grant Dr. 
Lamson a reprieve until proof of his insanity, 
which has been prepared, can be forwarded. 
.---Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the poet, 
died at his residence in Cambridge, Mass., on 
Friday last, in the seventy-sixth year of bis 
age. The immediate cause of his death was 
peritonitis. The funeral took place from his 
residence, on Sunday, a number of literary 
persons being present. After the interment, in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, a memorial service 
was held in Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, 
which was largely attended. 

..-The Czar of Russia has refused to con- 
firin the recommendations of the commission 
on the Jewish question because of their vindic- 
tive spirit. All the Jewish chemists of St. 
Petersburg have been ordered to discontinue 
business. 

.-The floods in the South are abating, but 
the distress of the people continues. Secre- 
tary of War Lincoln bas given orders for a dis- 
tribution of rations and relief measures are 
being taken all over the country. 

..--The Emperor William of Germany 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday on Wednes- 
day of last week, amid great rejoicing in Berlin. 
State dinners were given in his bomor at St. 
Petersburg and Vienna. 

. [tis again reported that Prince Bismarck 
will resign the chancellorship. He says he bas 
no intention of dissolving the Reichstag should 
it reject his Tobacco Monopoly Bill. 

...-The police had a skirmish with a party of 
thirty men in Tipperary, Ireland, Friday night, 
in which one of the citizens was killed and 
several wounded. 

..The Atlantic steamers arriving in New 
York for the past week report baving encoun. 
tered a number of icebergs during their 
passage. 

..The Porte bas demanded the expulsion 
of the Gaulois correspondent from Constantt- 
nople, on account of a dispatch he sent to bis 
paper. 

...-Engineer Melville has sent to Washing- 
ton particulars of his search for the missing 
members of the “‘ Jeannette” Polar expedition. 

...-A fire in Richmond, Va., on Sunday last, 
destroyed the railroad bridge over the James 
River and about $500,000 worth of property. 

.--eThe House of Commons has voted an 
additional annuity of £10,000 to Prince Leopold. 
In case of his death, £6,000 to his widow. 

....8eve nmurderers were hanged through- 
out the country on Friday last. Five of the 
executions took place in Pennsylvania. 

..Five Irish suspects have been released 
from Limerick Jail. A rate collector has been 
shot near Clonmellon, Westmeath. 

..-The Nuova Antologia, of Rome, urges an 
alliance of Italy, Germany, and Austria against 
a Franco-Russian alliance. 

...eThe New York Legislature have passed a 
resolution asking executive clemency for 
Sergeant Mason. 

..Colonel Burnaby, the writer, crossed the 
English Channel in a balloon, last week, start- 
ing from Dover. 

....Extensive labor strikes are reported in 
the manufacturing districts of. New England. 

...-Mr. Bradlaugh has been sued for non- 
performance of his parliamentary duties, 

..The Sultan of Turkey contemplates pay- 
ing a visit to the Czar of Russia. 

..The French have decided for a forty 
days’ campaign in Southern Tunis. 

...-Communistic disturbances are reported 
in Ravenna, Italy. 








THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Forter’s 
Cough Balsam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. Rvuc 
& Hewvet, Proprietors, New York City. 
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ITALIZED 


Gives vitality to the in- 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million pack« 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousress or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neurale 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 

F. CROSBY 00., 666 6th Av., N.Y. 


For sale by Druggists or Mall, $1. 


i780. BACON PIANOS, 1822 


Francis Bacon’s Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 

now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


SURA\ pHeuMATISM 
CURA. WEURALGIA, 


eee for diseases arising from an impure state of the 
wees. An anette for malaria. 




















rices, and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
arnt for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
—ee 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
This hotel has letely been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 

HOTEL ‘BRUNSWICK, 


Bey'eten and Clarendon Streets. Bosto 

HE BRUNSWICK is the finest hotel teructure, ‘in 

New England. Fire-proof; modern tn all ite appotnt- 

ments; strictly first etna aege on the American 

plan ome and desiiable 

stopping 6 lace fort ° businens or pleasure-seeker. 
RNES & SeaeLee. prietors. 


Jo ons w. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnatt. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiith Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, . 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Rxcarcenalceve New York Apri. 
27th, June 8th, and July let, 1862. Full particulars tp 
special Pam phlet se sent ky on application. Pass: 
age tickets , m * Atlantic steamers. Special 
facilites for ring good berih«s. Tourist 
Tickets for individual Gavelers in Europe, by Pi] 
— at redu rates. 

ook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by mail, 10 cts 
THOS. COOK & SON, 26), Broadway, N. Y. 


C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 
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WINTER ESORT TS8. 
aang | and WEST INDIES. Quebee Steamship 
Com re Lines, ores te from Pier 47 North River, 


New 


BERMUDA, — The new steamsh! 
te, in 1} 


in 

ica, Oe St. Lacie, Bar 1badoes, and Trinidad. 
mapele hlets and other tatoerpasten 
apmny 90 b- OUTERBRIDGE &Co., Aappte 29 Broad- 
ay, N. Y.,or LEVE & ALDEN, 15 State St., Boston. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST. AND LONDONDERRY, 


New ctysenutlt ce steamers and most excellent accom- 
modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
to , according to stateroom accommodations. 
xcursions, — Ai’ Second = (om canips), 
eve urn $40. Excursions . Steer- 
R26. “Ko live stoc cassie, fal 





AUSTIN XBALDUING COn Gen") Agents, 


58 BROAD 
Parcels, k t,and Valuables forward- 
ed toailt parte o' Burope, wn low rates,by BaLpwin’s 





EvuRoPeanN EXPRess. 











+ any more personally conducted parties, 





KECK ELAERS’ 


FINE TOILET SOAPS, 


The recent discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
EfcKELAERS, of Brussels, have placed his TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all competitors. They are especially recommended to 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North 
William Street, New York, are Sole Agents for the U. 8. 
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NOTICES. 


oral communications for the Eéttorial, Literary 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

1" All communications for tle Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and ail business 
eommunications from subserlbers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payabie to 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®?™ No notice can be taken of aponymuus com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily ef publication. bul ase 
avaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

TW Persons desiring the return of thelr manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even tn that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for ‘their return 
Authors sho auld | prem serve & copy. 


Tre 


For Gubestigten Penne 8 ve Pass 31. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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LOSS NER 2 EM 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 


ANNUNCIATION SUNDAY, MARCH 
1882, 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





20Tu, 


[Lx the strong impromptu verses which 
follow, Mr. Stoddard, as those familiar 
with our great pocts wrilings will easily 
aec, follows the course of Mr. Lovgfellow’s 
life and literary labors, his college compan- 
ionships, his travels abroad, his first aud 
second marriage, and his residence in the 
old Washington headquarters, at Cam- 
bridge, till the bells tolled his death. ] 





[se clamorous, sorrowful bells 
Are swinging out their knells. 





( Tus BELLS.) 

Defunctos ploro / 

Pestem Suge! 

Festa decoro! 
Floating uader Heaven's wide arch, 
Along on the boisterous winds of March, 
Over the wultitudinous street, 
Where, hushed with awe, the mourners 

meet, 

Are flinging about their knells, 
As when the great orgav sinks and swells 





(Tue BELLS.) 
Funera plavgo! 
Fulgura frango! 
Subbata pango | 
Winging their ghostly way above, 
Like the snow-white Pentecostal Dove ; 
Singing the being just begun: 





THE Lohse! ahi esbatike 


‘* This is my well-beloved son, 

On his journey to Paradise, 

With its light in his eyes’; 

Saying, “ Benedictus qui vente ; 

Mantbus o date Wa plents,” 

Passing the houses, hung with black, 

As though the world was a-wrack ; 

Passing the hearses, with nodding plumes, 

Sable as night ; passing the tembs, 
Daily and nightly 
Gleaming whitely, 

As when March bloweth, 

He cometh, and goeth. 


(Taz Bez *,) 
Laudo Deum veruin ! 
Congrego elerum ! 
Who are those that come on the Atlantic 
waves to the westward, 
Crossing in low, little vessels, a fair-haired 
Germanic people, 
Masters of horses and steers, the wit of the 
wise and wary, 
Masters, and stalwart of arm, that know not 
to be downtrodden ? 
These are the sons of the meadows of York- 
shire, sons of the Aldens. 
Summers two hundred and thirty departed fa 
old-fashioned England 
Since the first of these comers, stout William 
was christened Longfellow. 
William crossed overin youth with others, 
and landed elated. 
Soon was he happily wed to a maiden, bis 
neighbor, Aune Sewall. 
WUliam aud Anne ere long were the parents— 
for they were prolitic— 
Who knows of how many children, with 
grandchildren—iast of all Stephen, 
Sire of the sweet singer, Henry, who late to 
our sorrow departed. 
Such was the birth, and such were the parents 
of Longtellow, Poet. 





Duly in the morning, 

With bis satchel on his back 

Childe Henry hastened schoolward 
Along a flowery track. 

A studious youth, who conned his books, 
Which were to him like wayside brooks 
That sparkled 

And darkled, 

Aa is the look of country streams, 

To wee, wee buys in Summer dreame— 
Such as our young Master, 

All alive, 

Like a bee in his Live, 

Singing faster and faster. 

When twice the teens came round him 
The rooms of Bowdoin bound him, 
There with many a college-mate, 

Some of them jocund, some sedate, 

One of them famous, another great. 
Mighty was Captain Nathaniel, 

Whose father was lost at sea: 

Witb the insight of Hebrew Daniel, 
Seer of men was he, 

And will be ever, the world now knows; 
Sharp as the hawthorn, sweet asthe rose. 
They studied sbelves of learned towee, 
Both in and out of season, 

Gorgeous Cheever who chose the Church, 
And the Abbott of Unreason. 

What is the ditty that Hawthorne sings, 
Like a little robin that prunes its wings ? 
We are beveath the dark blue sky, 

And the moon is shining bright ; 

O, what can lift the soul so high 

As the glow of a Summer night; 

When all the gay are hushed to sleep, 
And they that mourn forget to weep, 
Beneath that gentle light!" 





And what is the song that Henricus sings, 

Like an angel that spreads his new-come 
wings? 

He chants the hymns that he hearse at 
Chureb, _ 

To the drone of the dull precentor, 

Who sometimes leaves the choir in the 
lurch, 

A sorry sort of Mentor : 

Dirges for dead folk, lauds for the living, 

And evermore Thanksgiving. - 

Then to the tinkle of light guitars, 

Under Venetian moon and stars, 

He trills, where gondolas glide, 

e Ais donna by his side. 
‘* Fair Juliet! oh! ease the woe 

Of your heart-breaking Romeo ; 

Oh! Rosaline, be love of mine, 

For my sick soul doth peak and pine. 

Marino! no, it must not be; 

Fly for your life! Oh! Foscari, 

Or the Doges will cease to wed the Sea! 

The Bucentaur will nevermore 

Put proudly from old Adria’s shore ; 

For note, a shadow mounting stark 

Upon tbe Wing’d Steed of Saint Mark ! 

Whence doth that fearful cry arise? 

What dark Shape crosses the Bridge of 
Sighs? 

The Council of Ten are One— 

The deed of death will be done.” 





The pupil becomes Professor, 

Master of Tongues and Letters; 

Able, they knew, at twenty-two 

To teach his elders—not betters; 

For better than poets none can be, 

Sotheir bearts are high ond their souls 
are free. 

Imagine where our Sigheiier went, 

Seeking the clerkly Contiueat ; 

Over the sunk Atlantides ; 

Between the Pillars of Hercules; 

Past Calpe, and the Afric shore, 

Where Hanno sailed in days of yore, 

Dipping bis weary oar, 

From darkness into the Nevermore— 

For Carthage tis fall’n, and Hannibal, 

Has gone, great hero! the way of all! 

Conceive the course our Pilot steered, 

The coasts that appeared, and disappeared, 

The mirror of blue 

His bark went through, 

The mountains that rose and sunk again, 

The firmament and the under-plain ; 

Hither and thither, as sea-birds wheel, 

Pushes his prow, and glides bis keel ; 

Jason reaching the Golden Fleece, 

And tbe Isle of the Hesperides, 

Where the guarded apples are rosily mel 
low, 

And drop in the hands of this good fel- 
low : 

Avoe Bacchus! lo Prean! 

Over the waves of the glad Afgean ! 





(Lonere.Ltow Loguirun VarTes.) 
Genius of Petrach! guide my willing pen, 
While I essay therewith an amorous lay, 
Such as thou shapedst for Laura, well-a- 
day. 
Priest as thou wert, 
ken ; 
So had thy greater, Dante, man of men, 

For grimly daring in the downward way, 
To the Inferno, whence its punished may 
Perchance emerge—oh! tell us, Vergil, 

when? 
A Nun my spirit bath percefved iu dreams, 
Like her whom Milton saw through Cam- 
bridge trees, 
What time he slumbered by the reedy 
shore 
Of Camus, lucidest of poetic streams, 
Sacred to cbaste Sabrina, couched at ease 
On sliding waves that waft ber back no 
more | 


thou hadst the lover's 


Lordings, will ye hear we tell, 

If I can, of poor Rudel? 

How the dreamer lived to reach 
The far Tripolitan beath, 

Though he was deprived of speech; 
How the Countess, as was meet, 
Kissed him, dying at her feet? 

Ox is Pierre Vidal your friend, 
Who of Troubadours was first, 
Who celebrated each diurna 

Now Le Louvre and now Na Vierna, 
Fond and fickle to the end ? 

No; a manilier strain be mine, 
True love, losing, does not whine ; 
Such a gracious strain was thine, 
Masterful Poet, most Divine ! 








Shut bere at Bankside by the loathed stage, 
My fancy wanders through Verona’s streets, 
Where by thé moonlight in unvatural rage 
Rash Romeo, reft of reason, Tybalt meets; 
So would not I my lover, who 1 know 
Doth much abuse my poor, confiding faith. 
Wild Heart! why trample on thy vassal so, 
Strange Rose of Beauty, who art still my 
scathe? 
Cau no two men be true when comes be- 
tween. 
Their twin-dear souls a woman—fiend, I say, 
For such ts she, my bane, that is thy Queen, 
Poor Marlowe’s fatal Hero, born to slay. 
But her I love no longer; stronger far 
Over me rises now a Western Star. 





But Hesper floateth hither, for she sees 

I yearn for the rich dusk of Cambridge trees, 

The shadows of my immemorial elms, 

Wherethrough a sunset glosy overwhelms 

The life that is, foretelling that to be, 

When she I love bethinks her to love me; 

And from our Heaven-made marriage nuptial 
jove 

Shall bourgeon tuto beauteous girls and boys, 

Whose tiny feet, that creep in unawares, 

Tick with the half-beard Clock upon the 
stairs 

Under the roof that sheltered One 

Who was the New World’s noblest son, 

Fatherless father of generations, 

Which will break into sorest lamentations, 

When he, who is as strong as just, 

Sinks down, as all must sink to dust; 

Going down, as I, I see my going, 

Not when June winds but March are blowing, 

Done to Death, but not afraid. 

Who made will care for what He made. 

Rapt in a wind of prophecy 

(Or does a Presence speak through me?) 

I know to-day what | shall be. 
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Not of myself, {am but lent, 
To Something a ready instrument, 
Bubject to that, as to winds the lute; 
Powerless the high gods to salute; 
Nothing, but a2 when breathed upon 
By the awful mouth of the Unseen One! 
Therefore 1 say that I shafl teach 
Thousands in sinewy Saxon speech, 
Out of French and weighty Spanish; 
Recall what the ages strove to banish. ~ 
Chanavns, as light as a humming-bird’s wing; 
A song of sorrow a seraph might sing 
(** Yoo! Re!” doth Death repeat 
To Don Jorge ir the skirmish near Cafiavete); 
The three Worlds of the Florentine, 
Whose soul re-risen hath egtered mine ; 
A Danish stave, where cannon roar; 
A tavern-ballad of Elsinore, 
Trolled in the castle where Hamlet dwells, 
Where the jester Yorick jangles his bells; 
A quiet alebouse on the Rbine, 
Where I with other old comrades dine, 
Burschen all, and dozens of stein 
(There is no harm in thie good wine); 
Lays such as Micheel Drayton sang, 
Whose lines like swords upon armor rang , 
Homeric hexameters restored 
To honor the Supper of Our Lord ; 
Calderon, a little sud rosa, 
To glance at the danciug of Preciosa; 
Belgic carillons (none can be purer); 
The Nuremberg of Albrecht Diirer ; 
A building of ships, and sailor lore; 
The lost playmate that comes no more; 
Indian Eddas, old as the leaves 
That whirl through thin woods on Autumn 
eves; 
Spirits of bird and beast at one, 
Human as we, when all is done; 
The elements in their natural shapes, 
What pursues and what escapes ; 
Runic sagas, rough and wrong ; 
Tartar, mayhap, and Turkman song; 
A Golden Legend, not beat out thin ; 
A hundred Tales of a Wayside Inn ; 
Rabbis, musicians, scientists, doctors, 
Very reverend Dons and Proctors ; 
There will be no end to the songs | sing, 
Till the cold hand shatters my trembiiog 
string. 
Then the world will own it has missed us, 
When we quit it like mystic Trismegistus ! 
These make me beloved in a hundred lands, 
And give me the grasp of a million hands, 
Tee friendship of man, Woman, child, 
Who are to mortality reconciled. 
Poets will love me, peoples crown— 
With one only sorrow that will not down: 
Darkly it looms like a funeral pyre 
Where what was woman is lapped in fire! 
Jesu merci! but no, if it must, 
Let the heavens fall, we know Whom to 
trust. . 
The end will come when my beard is white, 
Will suddenly come iu a till March night, 
For hark | I bear—tuey are drawing near— 
The clamorous, sorrowful bells 
Wherewith Mount Auburn tells 
That a singer has crossed its portals 
And joined the Immortals. 
The Holy Mount Auburn bells 
Are pealing their furewell kuells. 
(THe BELLis.) 
Funera plango! 
Fulgura frango! 
Sabbata pango! 
Kyrie, eleyson / 
Christe, eleyson! 
rR 
TE SEMPER VICTURUM SALUTA. 
MUS. 


WE do not bid farewell to our great poet 
when we lay the little of him that was 
perishable in the grave. Longfellow’s name 
is immortal; it was ‘‘ not born to die,” 

“ Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead. . . . 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore.” 

Henceforth Longfellow is the genius of 
American song, the chief of our poets, the 
inspiration of our people, loved still, and 
no less loved than when we saw him walk- 
ing daily through the streets of Cambridge. 

Longfellow is the poet of the simple, un- 
sophisticated heart. It would hardly be 
the fashion of the criticism of the day to 
call him a great geniug, 

“No very great wit, he believed in a God,” 
and in virtue and goodness and purity more 
than in anytbing else. 
God is not dead; nor doth h3 sleep! 
The wrong shail fail, 
The right prevali, 
With peace On earth, goud-will to men |” 
He thought it a high enough task for 
verse to encourage goodness and foster 
aspiration; and so thought the people which 
have responded with affectionate enthu- 
siasm to his ‘‘ Excelsior” and ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life.” This is to us his glory, that be 
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joyment, not beauty, even, was what he 
wanted to give us and teach us; 
“ Bat to act that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day.” 

But to gild gold, tomake the supremely 
beautiful seem most beautiful, this required 
real genius. The larger part of the mission 
of genius is to see quickly and clearly and 
surely that which is palpably evident as 
goon as it is discovered, and to be able to 
show it to others. The more palpable the 
truth or the beauty, the more loved will be 
the poet who tells the people what to see 
and what to say. But our consummate 
poet added to his genius the finest culture. 
He knew the literature of ‘all languages. 
He had, then, the exquisite taste to put the 
best and sweetest thoughts of each into the 
purest English and the plaivest . words. 
There is about what be has written no ob- 
scurity. Where his waters are deepest they 
run none the less clear. The horrible 
fashion which is now upon us of hiding an 
assumed depth of meaning under a medley 
mud of solecisms and paradoxes and ana- 
coluthons was not set by him. ‘The vil- 
lage blacksmith from whom he learned a 
lesson could understand the lesson when 
told. Such are the songs which will live 
through the ages, when the labored conceal- 
ments and conceits and prettinesses, the 
empty alttterations aud assonances of the 
current school are forgotten. 

Longfellow was not merely America’s 
poet; he was England’s. Even better 
known and more loved than their own 
Tecnyson, he rests closer to the heart of 
Englishmen than any other poet of his gen- 
eration. Twocontinents unite their grief 
with that of the household and near friends 
who last Sunday gathered apart at the sim- 
ple service in the old home, to which so 
many have gone in loving pilgrimage. 

The personal character of Longfellow 
was without fault. No sweeter, tenderer, 
kindlier man ever held the writer’s pen. 
Everybody loved him. He had a Chris- 
tian’s gentle heart. The children followed 
him, and he caressed them. How many 
young writers cherish the picasant uote in 
which he penned afew words of encour- 
agement. Hedid not hold the world ata 
distance, but he loved to meet and to help 
the young and happy. His goodness was 
in bis heart, and not simply on bis pen. 

And now we sadly ask who there is left 
to continue the succession of American 
verse. In Longfellow’s prolific generation, 


only Whittier and Hoimes, both well-be-. 


loved. Emerson has won his laurels, not in 
verse; aud he has already ceased to work. 
In the next generation we still have Lowell, 
of equal rank, aud Stoddard; but, after 
them, who are the hope of the future that 
will fill their places? We do not know. We 
know the names well of the younger poets, 
but, now that Sidney Lanier has gone, 
“‘dead ere his prime,” we can bardly rank 
one other worthy to take up the mantle 
which falls from the chariot of fire. So 
much the more will we cherish the two 
or three left us of that fruitful generation. 


OEE PS: SOROS ak 
THE ANDOVER PROFESSORSHIP, 


Tue Board of Visitors of Andover Theo. 
logical Seminary, which consists of but 
three members, basa very extensive jurisdic- 
tion. Among other functions, it has a veto 
power upon all elections by the trustecs. 
Some three weeks since Dr. Newman Smyth 
was elected tothe chair of systematic theol- 
ogy, and the Board of Visitors commenced 
an investigation which seems to have been 
incited by sundry articles in The Congrega- 
Honalist attacking the orthodoxy of Dr. 
Smyth on the subject of future retribution. 
Dr. Smyth holds what may be called a con- 
servative position on that subject, reject- 
ing the various theories which have been 
proposed by various parties—such as “‘ con- 
ditional immortality,” ‘‘ probation after 
death,” the condemnation of heathen und 
infants who die without the Gospel, anni- 
hilation, restoration, etc.—and holding in 
the simplest biblical form the fearful fact 
that the consequences of sin, to all who in- 
telligently aud deliberately reject Christ, 
and refusing to dogmatize on points not 
distinctly touched in the Scriptures. This 
purely negative position has been of late one 
of those defended by The 
which, since thé announcement of the eleo- 
tion of Dr. Smyth, has sometimes more 








election, and which last week came out 
with a four-column editorial, tntended 
utterly to demolish him by proving, with 
division of heads analytical as those of 
Professor Park, but not as logical, that the 
candidate is guilty of looking forward and 
not backward, up and not down. 

While all this was going on in the Bos- 
ton publishiug house, the visitors invited 
the trustees and others to meet Dr. Smyth 
at Andover, for a free conference as to his 
views. The result was the same as that 
which had before been fully reached by the 
faculty and seems to have been highly satis- 
factory to all parties; but before the final 
official action could be taken The Congrega- 
tionalist, in vindication of its eminent fitness 
to constitute itself another ‘‘ board” in the 
already complicated machinery of Ando- 


. ver Seminary, issued the long ‘‘ editorial” 


we have mentioned, covering nearly the 
entire front of that commanding journal, 
placarding Dr. Smyth as “irreverent,” 
‘*illogical,” and the like. Perhaps the 
best answer to this formidable assault may 
be seen in its effect upon those who know 
most of the facts and have most responsi- 
bility for them. . It seems to bave produced 
only an impression of unfairness and in- 
conclusiveness, The Andover faculty hast- 
ened to assure the trustees that the discus- 
sion bad not shaken their confidence at any 
point. The trustees, on the same day of 
the publication of the article, after reading 
the same with due atiention, proceeded, 
without a dissenting vote and with great 
enthusiasm, to reaffirm their former eleo- 
tion. Indeed, no one who has read Dr. 
Smyth’s books in a candid way and in 
sympathy with their desige in dealing with 
meu who had been repelled from Christian- 
ity by unauthorized additions to the doc- 
trines of the Bible can fail to see that the 
critic does him great ‘injustice. It is now 
fully expected that the visitors wHl give 
the necessary endorsement, and that’ Dr. 
Smyth will be induced to accept the posi 
tion which bas been so cordially offered 
hin. _ 


OUR NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


A CurInaMAN, who is a gentleman of in- 
tellizgence and owns part of a silver mine in 
Nevada, recently applied in this city to the 
United States Commissioner to be natu- 
ralized. The Commissioner, it is reported, 
consulted Judge Blatchford on question 
whether he should grant or refuse the ap- 
plication. The Judge coincided with the 
view taken a year or two since by Judge 
Sawyer, to the effect that the haturalization 
laws of the United States exclude China- 
men from their provisions, and, conse- 
quently, that the privileges of United States 
citizenship cannot, under the laws as they 
they pow are, be couferred upon this class 
of alieus. 

We find no fault with this decision as 
originally made by Judge Sawyer, or as 
approved by Judge Blatchford. It is ac- 
cording to the law as we read it and as 
Congress obviously intended it; and this is 
the only question which it was the pro- 
vince of either judge to consider and de- 
termine. The Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in a series of provisions, 
designate the mauner iu which ‘‘ gen alien 
may be admitted to become a citizen of 
the United States”; and then, in section 
2169, these statutes declare that ‘‘ the pro- 
visions of this title shall apply to alie®& 
[being free white persons, and to aliens] of 
African nativity and to persons of African 
descent.” The words in brackets were in- 
serted by Congress by the Act of February 
18th, 1875. The plain force of the lan- 
guage is to define a class of aliens to whom 
naturalization may be granted, and by 
necessary consequence to exclude all other 
aliens. The definition embraces three 
classes of aliens: first, uliens who are 
‘* free white persons”; secondly, aliens ‘‘ of 
African nativity” who were born in Afri- 
ca; thirdly, aliens of ‘‘ African descent,” 
whether born in Africa or not. All other 
aliens are excluded by not being included. 

A Chipaman is not ‘‘a free white” person 
and is not av alien of “ African nutivity” or 
of ‘‘ African descent.” He does not belong 
to the “‘ white” race or tothe Negro race, 
but does belong to a race “distinct and 
separate from eitherg and in this respect he 
is like the American Indian, for whose 
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the soil, is not and, without a change in the 
law, cannot become a citizen of the United 
States, The Chinaman is foreign born and 
is excluded because be lacks the necessary 
requisite of race. If he were an alien 

Negro, he would be all right in this respect; 

but, being neither a Negro nor a white man, 

but a Mongolian, be is all wrong. 

What, then, about the law itself? Our 
opinion is that a law which admits to natur- 
alization alien Negroes and denies the privi- 
lege to alien Mongolians and native-born 
Indians is simply a monstrosity in the 
statute-book of the nation. If we had the 
making of the Jaw, we would eliminate 
from it all provisions and limitations 
founded on race or color, and offer to hu- 
manity from every clime und of all races the 
privileges of United States citizenship 
upon the proper conditions as to residence 
and upon taking an oath of allegiance to 
the Government. We would not admit 
Negroes and shut out Mongolians, since we 
would not shut out either, or admit Lrish- 
men and shut out Indians, since we would 
treat both on thesame principles. Wesceno 
danger, not the least in the world, as likely 
to arise to the country or the Government 
from any amount of foreign immigration, 
or from incorporating the immigrants of all 
races, as citizens, into the body politic of 
the United States. We can safely absorb 
this element, and, if absorbing it, will, sure- 
ly, mold it into the general type of our civil- 
ization. We have done so in the past and 
wecan in the future. One of the potent 
factors of our rapid growth in population 
and wealth is the foreign elements which 
we have taken into our bosom and to which 
we have given the Anglo-Saxon type of 
civilization. Thegreat want of the country 
bas been men, and not land—bhuman bones 
and muscles; and, while we have grown 
this article on the soil, we have received 
important contributions from foreign 
sources, 

Our theory, in the light of our own his- 
tory and in the light of our own capabil- 
ities, is not to build a wall of exclusion 
against avy race of foreiguers or refuse to 
any race the hospitality of domicile, citizen- 
ship, and equal rights. We do not believe 
in regarding citizenship as the peculiar 
privilege of the Caucasian. We would give 
it to the Negro, if he wants it, and upon pre- 
cisely the same terms to the Mongolian or 
the Indian. We have organized govern- 
ment on the Bible theory of human rights as 
based on the gift of God in connection with 
the essential attributes of human nature, 
without reference to the distinctions of 
race. We have proudly flung this bavnoer 
before the world and we believe in carry- 
ing out the theory. We have grown into a 
great nation under the auspices of the 
grand idea, Let the idea stand and sweep 
away everything inconsistent with it. 
Every human being who wants to come 
here and here live as a citizen, let him 
come and live as a citizen. Give him, at 
his option, a country and a home, under a 
system of just and equal laws. When, if 
ever, this idea shall die out in the United 
States, then their brightest glory will have 
departed and the best idea the American 
people ever had will be dead. 





“ZION’S ADVOCATE” OFFERS A 
CHROMO. 


Our excellent contemporary is impatient 
because we have delayed replying to its 
arguments against our position on the Swiss 
Anabaptists. It complains, last week, of 
our neglect. Our only excuse is that too 
much space has already been taken up with 
a fact the proof of which is of interest only 
to’a few special scholars. At its desire, 
however, we consider its arguments. We 
quote in full: 

‘‘Tae INDEPENDENT commends the can- 
dor of Zion’s Advocate, We wish we could 
commend the candor of THz INDEPENDENT 
in its reference to our recent article on 
‘Anabaptist Baptism.’ It speaks of this 
article as presevting ‘some @ priori proba- 
bilities’; but what they were, even in a con- 
densed form, it does not tell its readers, 
Now a priori.probabilities may have little 
weight or they may have so great weight as 
to produce little less than a conviction of 
absolute certuinty. For exagple, THe lx- 
DEPENDENT hud asserted that Wolfgang Uli- 
mav was the only one of the Swiss Anabap- 
tists who was immersed. We showed that 
Grebel, who so highly instructed Uliman 
that he would not be sprinkled at his bap- 





naturalization the law, as it now is, makes 





go provision. The Indian, though born on 


tism, but was immersed in the Rhine, ap- 
peared at St. Gall, a few weeks after Uli 





man’s baptism, and baptized hundreds of 
others; that for this purpose Grebel aud the 
candidates repaired to the Sitter River, 
which was three miles from St. Gall and 
was reached only by a difficult mountain- 
road, Is it probable, in the absence of a 
shred of evidenot, that Grebel had during 
these few weeks changed his views con- 
cerning the act of baptism? Indeed, kuow- 
ing what his views were soshortly before he 
appeared at St. Gall, is it bardly less than 
certain that, when Grebel and the St. Gall 
converts »made their way to the Sitter, it 
was that they might receive the ordinance 
in accordance with these views? We also 
referred to the fact that the Senate of 
Zurich issued a decree that any one im- 
merring a candidate in baptism should be 
drowned. Would such a decree have been 
issued if only one case of immersion had 
occurred? Again, we referred to the fact 
that Zwingli called Hubmeier’s Anabaptist 
companions ‘ Bath-fellows.’ If there had 
been only one case of immersion amon 
the Annbaptists of Switzerland, woul 
Zwingli have made this fling? The proba- 
bilities, and they are of the strongest kind, 
are all the other side, and-these were the 
‘a priori probabilities’ to which we called 
the attention of Tum INDEPENDENT. If 
Tue INDEPENDENT, after laying these be- 
fore its readers, can find among the latter 
one who will subscribe to its statement 
that of the Swiss Anabaptists Uliman alone 
was immersed, we will authorize THE In- 
DEPENDENT to present this reader with a 
chromo, at our expense.” 

The authority relied on by Zion’s Advocqte 
is hardly sufficient to show that Grebdel “‘in- 
structed Uliman so highly in Anabaptism.” 
Kessler simply says that while he was with 
Grebel he became so highly instructed in 
Anabaptism. Uliman might have instructed 
himself. His case seems to be in some sort 
analogous to that of Peter, who said “not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.” Grebel, on the contrary, appears 
to have thought that affusion was sufficient, 
and to have desired to pour water on 
Uliman out of a bowl. Uliman, however, 
was too much enlightened for this, and 
wished to be immersed in the Rhine. 
Neither recension of Kessler, we believe, 
asserts that Grebel yielded to this request. 
We do not affirm that he did not yield to 
it, but only that Kessler does not say that 
he yielded. It is, therefore, not so certain 
as Zion's Advocate supposes that Grebel 
changed his views from affusion, his early 
practice, to immersion, in the case of 
Uliman, and we may not be wrong in the 
conviction that Grebel went out to the Sitter 
a confirmed affusionist, and, hence, with no 
intention of immersing any onethere. Zien’s 
Advocate has put more into Kessler’s words 
than they can contain, if it supposes they 
prove that Grebel was an immersionist when 
he came to 8t. Gall. 

Zion's Advocate overlooks our explanation 
of the reason why the Anabaptists went 
out to the Sitter River to obtain baptism. 
Kessler tells us that Uliman bad received a 
revelation on the previous Sunday not to 
preach in the churches of St. Gall! nor In 
any pulpit. The people were divided in 
opinion about the value of this revelation, 
since, if they surrendered the churches, the 
advocates of the Papacy would immediately 
enter them again. But Kessler adds: ‘ Uli- 
man persisted in his opinion, and those 
who took part with him retired to certain 
houses and farmsteads on the mountain, 
and regarded themselves alone as a Chris 
tian church and the balance as heathen.” 
These houses and farmsteads may have beer 
just on the bank of the Sitter River. The 
very next week we are informed by Kessle 
that Uliman would not permit Hippolytus, 
of Lachen, a noted Avabaptist, to preach ip 
the city, ‘‘but carried him before the city 
on the Berlisberg, above Schitzenschyben, 
near Gassow, where almost the entire city 
assembled to hear him.” Kessler adds, 
‘But Hippolytus afterward preached dur- 
ing the Easter holidays and the following 
weeks on the ‘Metzge’ [Butcher's Square, 
we suppose], " and there came great 
numbers out of the abbots’ domain and 
Appenzell, asking after the baptizing-house 
[Touffhaus], and had themselves baptized.” 
It is not likely that persons who went to 
the Sitter River on Palm Sunday, because 
they wanted immersion, would have con- 
sented to baptize their converts by sprink- 
ling within the walis of a house in so short 
a while afterward. The “‘ baptizing-house” 
we suppose to have been the place where 
Hippolytus was preaching and eprinkling 
all who came. 

But Zion's Advocate refers to ‘the fact 





that the Benate of Zurich issued a decree 
that sny ove immersing « candidate in bap 
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tism should be drowned.” That *‘ fact,” 
however, turns out to be a fiction, The 
exact text of the Zurich decree is supplied 
by Egli, “‘Actensammlung,” No. 936, and 
there is pot a word in it that refers to im- 
mersion. Only the words ‘‘ widerumb tou- 
Sen” and ‘‘witer den anderen toufte” are 
employed. In the entire document there is 
pot even a remote allusion to immersion. 

But did not Zwingli say ‘“Decrevit claris- 
simus Senatus aquis mergere qui merserit 
baplismo eum qui prius emerserat”? Hofstede 
de Groot, Jr., has recevtly called in ques- 
tion the genuineness of that passage, as we 
ere informed; but we do not kuow upon 
what grounds. The question regarding its 
genuineness, however, requires to be de- 
cided before we can base conclusions upon 
it. The phrase ‘eum qué prius emerserat,” 
al least, is suspicious, since it would be 
hard to show that nny baptism had taken 
place for two hundred years before Zwin- 
gli’s time in Zurich, to which those words 
would literally apply. They might be a 
reminiscence of the usage of a long-past 
age. If thatis true, the words ‘‘ merserit 
buptismo” might likewise be so considered. 
It ie well known that the very meaning of 
the words Barrifa, taufen, and doopen hnd 
been altered in most sections of Germany 
prior to the age of Zwiogli. Only in such 
remote and backward districts as Pome- 
ravia, where Bugenhagen was reared, do 
they seem to have retained their original 
signification. May it not be possible that 
mergo, like Barrio, had likewise changed 
its meaning? It is no more unreasonable 
that mergo should have changed its mean- 
ing when referring to the Christian rite 
than that taufen, or farrife, should have, 
done so, If that were the case, the above 
passage, atiributed to Zwingli, may not 
have | een intended to refer to immersion 
at all. At any rate, if Zwingli shall be 
proved to have uttered these words, and if 
he did refer to immersion in using them, he 
was guilty of a piece of high-flown rhetoric, 
which was not in the least a correct repre- 
sentation of the language of the decree to 
which he referred. The decree did not 
refer to immersion, 

It is also true that the Latin word tingo 
had changed its meaning before the age of 
Zwingli, when applied tothe Christian rite. 
We are somewhat surprised that so alert a 
student as Zion's Advocate should not have 
brought forward the point that Zwingli sev- 
eral times speaks of Anabaptism as a re- 
tinctio, As our purpose is pot polemical, 
but purely scientific, we will remind it that 
writers of the Reformation age rather fre- 
quently describe the Auabaptists as re- 
tinciores, But that proves not that the 
Anabaptists immersed, but only that the 
signification of the word was altered. 
Nobody can show that baptism in the Ro- 
man Church of Southern and Central Ger- 
many had been administered by a tinctio 
for more than a hundred years before the 
Reformation, although the word éinctio was 
then applied to it by Latin authors almost 
as freely as the word Taufe was applied by 
German authors. If baptism was not lit- 
erally a ¢inctio, anabaptism could not have 
been in the literal sense a retinctio. 

The same remark is true of the pbrase 
**bath of regeveration.” The “‘bath” had 
long since been changed into a sprinkling 
of regeneration, but the phrase “bath of 
regeneration,” as a reminiscence of a former 
custom, was at that time and still is in com- 
mon use. Hence, when Zwingli speaks of 
Hubmeier’s Anabaptist companions as 
** Bath-fellows,” be could not have con- 
ceived that anybody would ever suppose 
that he meant to say they were immersion- 
ists. Nobody understood better than 
Zwingli that Hubmeier baptized by affusion 
as long as he lived. Zwingli, we fancy, 
would have smiled audibly could he have 
foreseen that a real scholar, like Zion’s Ad- 
vocate, was going to draw such a queer and 
erroneous conclusion from the expression 
** Bath-fellows.” The baths of that period 
were licentious resorts and ‘‘ Bath-fellows” 
were licentious characters. That was the 
real point of Zwingli’s ugly eguivogue. He 
pever thought of conveying the idea that 
the ‘‘Bath-fellows” were immersionists. 
He knew they were not immersionists. 

We cannot tell what impression the 
a priori probabilities of Zion’s Advocate, as 
set forth in the above extract, will produce 
upon the minds of our readers. If, how. 
ever, any should be found among them 
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who, after attentive consideration, are not 
able to affirm, with Zion’s Advocate, that 
others of the Swiss Anabaptists besides 
Uliman were immersed, we shall take great 
pleasure, as instructed above, in sending 
them a neat and tasteful chromo, at the ex- 
pense of that paper. 


Euitorial Hotes. 


Peruars the last verse written by our be- 
loved Longfellow was his sonnet for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT in memory of President Garfield. 
No contrast can be greater than that between 
the violent death of Garfield in middle life and 
the peaceful decease of the poet in his old age. 
But we recalJ, as not wholly inappropriate, at 
least as an appropriate memory, hislines from 
a text in Dante’s *‘ Paradiso”’ : 

“ Evenni dal martirio a questa pace,” 


which he so beautifully applied to the nation’s 
martyr: 





“ These words the Poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 
In the true faith, was living in that sphere, 
Where the Celestial Cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And, set thereon, like jowels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 
“ Ah! me, how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed \.y the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 
“ This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense : 
‘I came from martyrdom unto this peace!’” 


We do not aspire to be the organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, though we 
often wish we could devote more space to 
it. We try to keep our readers informed 
of every important event or movement 
or discussion fin all religious bodies, but we 
cannot occupy the place of a denominational 
paper to any Church. We say this because the 
Methodist Advocates seem to be somewhat 
slow in serving their Church with Methodist 
news, as though they were willing to abandon 
this duty to Tue INDEPENDENT. We notice, 
for exatnple, that none of them have told their 
readers what was accomplished by the Method- 
ist Missionary Society last year. The Soclety 
has no magazine to perform this work, and 
the ‘‘Report,’’ which has been published some 
weeks, fs full of new and vaiuable information 
and statistics. Wedrew about two columns of 
interesting and encouraging facts out of it 
for our column of “ Missions” in our num- 
ber for March 9th. A _ atill more important 
matter is the record of the yearly progress of 
the Church in churches, fluances, ministers, 
aud members, to be found inthe minutes of the 
annual conferences. These minutes, with full 
tables of statistics for last year, have been on 
sale at the Book Concern even longer, we be- 
lieve, than the ‘* Missionary Report,” yet the 
Advoe:tes have not even 80 much as told their 
readers what the footings are. Is it possible 
that the editors saw these footings, and saw 
that they showed an apparent net loss of 10,- 
675 members and 19,053 probationers, and did 
not deem the fact important enough to an- 
nounce, to investigate, and to discuss? Ought 
not such ao extraordinary event as a net loss 
of nearly 30,000 communicants suggest an 
immediate and searching inquiry into the 
causes of the decline? It did to us, and we 
pointed out a grave blunder in the migutes, 
and showed that, so far from being a loss of 
members of nearly 11,000, there was a real gain 
of over 6,000. This we did in our issue for 
March 9th, in qn editorial. On the following 
week we gave another article, showing the 
source of the blunder, and last week we 
devoted stil] another column tothe subject, 
showing where losses occurred and where gaits 
were reported. Nota single Methodist paper 
bas yet thought it worth while to notice the 
matter at all; but we have evidence in the 
shape of letters sent us that Methodist minis- 
ters regard itas of some importance. When, 
in the course of time, our Methodist contem- 
poraries take up the subject we trust that it 
will be thoroughly investigated. 





Ir would be extremely interesting to know 
whether many of the reported losses are not to 
be accounted for by the statements in the fol- 
lowing letter from a minister of the New York 
Conference, the Rev. Thomas 8. Bond, of 
Boscobel : 


“To THE Eprtor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

**In your issue of to-day, March 23d, on page 
fourteen, you enter quite fully into the num- 
erical condition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, and your conclusions, drawn from 
official statistics, are, to say the least, no less 
just than apparently true; but the true in- 
wardness of the statistics in question is not 
at first obtained by examining the footings, 
Nothing can be more deceptive. Take the 
New York Conference, for instance, in which 
no less than four appointments, aggregating a 
membership of, at least, 775, are not reported 
at all. 


“Last year new and more complicated 
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schedules were issued,and it ie more than like- 
ly the glaring deficiencies reported in the 
official returns are the result of the new order 
of things. 

“A comparison of the two schedules of last 
year for the New York Conference shows that, 
instead of there being, as the footings state, a 
decrease of 1,858 members and probationers, 
the decrease is only about 350, and the proba- 
bility is, correct returns, if such could be ob- 
tained, would more than wipe that out. 

“The decrease in above conference is in 
probationers, who are always ap uncertain 
quantity.”’ 


Two utterly misleading and mischievous 
articles appeared last week—one in The Congre- 
gationalist, ponderously and severely attacking 
the appointment of Dr. Newman Smyth at 
Andover, and the other in The Springfield Re- 
publican, gloating over it. Both agree, though 
for different purposes, in magoifying his diverg- 
ences from the customary way of treating the 
harder doctrines of orthodoxy. Only the first 
is it worth while to consider at al). The writer 
takes up more than half of the first broad page 
of The Congregationalist with a series of prop- 
ositions, which, with much emphasis of Italics, 
charge him with offenses against the faith, and 
then proceed to quote detached passages to 
prove the charges. It will readily be seen how 
this method allows or tempts the reader to 
read into the quotations the ideas which be hes 
preconceived from the propositions, unless be 
bas the book before him and can judge 
therefrom whether they indicate’ the 
real temper of the author. We have 
read the quotations given, and, while they do 
clearly indicate a fresh, frank tone of mind, 
they do not bear out, we are positive, the 
deductions made, especially when we observe 
how conservative and constructive and rever- 
entis Dr. Smyth’s entire discussion of these 
serious topics. It is astonishing to be tuld 
that bis language about eternal punishment is 
unbecoming ond irgeverent. It is very palpa- 
bly the contrary. It is pre-eminen'ly :everent 
aud becoming. Its solemnity is impressive. 
To say the contrary is absurd. The evidence 
is insignificant. It is (and this is the worst 
offense) that in a very serions sentence he tells 
us bow desirable it is for us,in an age in which 
“the very word Hell has become all too inoperat- 
ive and inefficient, a word useful for men to 
swear by,’’ to be able to recover “* the majestic 
power of the wurld to come” and bring it to 
bear on the daily conduct of life. “ Useful 
for men to swear by’’—that is the offense. 
The writer thinks it “unbecoming and irrey- 
erent”? that Dr. Smyth should say that bis 
‘heart bows, as under an incubus, when he 
thinks of future retribution.” Well, it ought 
to bow. Did not Christ weep over Jerusalem ? 
What else but the thought of lost man gave 
bim the pangs of Gethsemane and Calvary? 
To thiok passionlessly of this subject is not 
divine. It is inbuman. We are not afraid 
that any fntelligent reader will be iufluenced 
by such criticisms. The Andover trustees 
were not. 


Sars The Examiner: 

‘Mr. Banta, of Brooklyn, is giving sad evi- 

dences that he is a monomaninac on the ques- 
tion of open-communion. Who but one afflict- 
ed with some unfortunate malady of the kind 
could seriously say, as he lately did, to an in- 
telligent Christian man, that the Baptist min- 
isters as a body would advocate open-com- 
munion views were it not for The Examiner / 
Poor Banta! how he does see what nobody 
else ever saw or heard of.”’ 
“Poor Banta!” And what, pray, has Mr. 
Theodore M. Batita done that the New York 
Examiner should call him ‘‘ poor Banta ’’? 
Why, he is “ a monomaniac on the question of 
open-communion’’; he acts as if * afllicted 
with some unfortunate malady.” In other 
words, this Baptist, in “good and regular 
standing,’’ has taken the liberty of a freeman 
to publish his views of communion. “ Poor 
Banta!” Yes, we say; and also ‘ poor” 
Bunyan, ‘“‘ poor’? Robert Hall, “ poor” Spur- 
g@o, “poor”? majority of Evglish Baptists. 
What a poverty-stricken company! What a 
multitude of monomaniacs! But perhaps 
English Baptists are not *‘ poor.” It makes 
all the difference in the world which side of 
the Atlantic one lives on. 


Tue Anti-Chinese Bill was last week passed 
by the House of Representatives precisely as 
it came from the Senate. The affirmative vote 
was one bundred and sixty-seven, against 
sixty-five in the negative. There were only 
four Democratic votes in the negative, all the 
others being Republican, and a large majority 
of the affirmative votes were cast by Demo- 
crats. Though the voting was not by strict 
party linea, yet the measure has received its 
largest support from the Democrats. We 
presume that President Arthur will sign the 
bill, and thus it will become a law. We car- 
not better express our opinion of this bill than 
by recapitaldting as follows tbe points against 
it made in the admirable speech of Congress- 
man Joyce, of Vermont: 1. It violates the 
treaty with China in absolutely probibiting 
all Chinese laborers from coming here for 
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twenty years, 2. It is hostile to the spirit of 
our free institutions, as shown by our record 
foracentury. 8. It isin direct contradiction 
to our policy with all the nations of the earth 
fot a hundred years. 4. It is a bold and un- 
warrantable repudiation of our national declara- 
tions, from the settlement of the colonies 
down tothistime. 5. It is a foolish and un- 
necessary admission in a public law that we 
have been wrong for two hundred and sixty 
years. 6. It is building the same wall against 
China that she had reared and kept up against 
the world for centuries. 7. It will prove a 
serious blow to our trade and commerce with 
China. The great reason which has carried 
this bill through Congress !s that both political 
parties want to make sure of the Pacific States 
next Fall and especially at the next presiden- 
tial election. The Pacific States, especially 
California, are opposed to Chinese immigra- 
tion, and Republicans and Democrats alike, 
as partisans, have been influenced by this 
fact. If the Chinamen in these states bad been 
‘voters, no such bill would have been passed 
by either bouse of Congress; and yet such a 
fact would not change the real merits of the 
question at all. Theidea of any peril to this 
country from Chinese immigration, demanding 
prohibition to avert it, is the merest moon- 
shine imaginable. There is not a solitary fact, 
past or present, or likely to be, that gives it 
the least countenance. The spectacle of fifty 
million of people taking refuge under sucha 
law, in order to protect themeelves against 
an immigration that after more than thirty 
years shows only about a hundred thousand 
immigrants as the net result of the process, is 
too ridiculous for eerious argument, especially 
when we remember that not one of these 
immigracts is a voter. 

Gat HaMILton’s letter, published a week 
or two since, in The Tribune, of this 
city, and defending the Anti-Chinese Bill, 
finds a very fitting reply in the letter of 
Mr. George F. Seward, published last 
week in The Evening Fost, of this city. This 
brilliant lady says that we have had two 
race conflicts already, one with the Indian 
avd the other with the Negro, neither of which 
is yet finally completed ; and, hence, in her 
judgment, it is not best to adda third race 
conflict by admitting the Chinese into this 
country. Mr. Seward very justly reminds her 
that, as tothe Indian, white men came to his 
country, asserted their right to come as ten- | 
ants of God's earth, and forced upon the In- 
dian whatever conflictensued. And astothe 
Negro, he did not come here of bis own ac- 
cord, but was kidnapped and brought here by 
the cupidity and wickedness of white men and 
made a slave for life and his posterity after 
him. All the race conflict that ever existed in 
either case grew out of the aggressive spirit of 
white men. And so, in regard to Chinamen, 
there is no evidence, not the least inthe wcrld, 
that their immigration to this country, if un- 
restricted, will ever be so great as in any way 
to endanger our institutions, or bring on any 
race conflict, unless white men themselves force 
the conflict. The Chinese are a peaceable and 
inoffensive people, and at the very utmost can 
never be more than the merest fragment of our 
population.. The United States have con 
tended stoutly for the right of expatriation— 
that is, that every man hasaright to change 
his country and allegiance and go where he 
will on the face of the earth, and there better 
his condition, if he can. This isa true doc- 
trine and no nation has a moral right to in- 
terfere with its application by any race of men. 
And yet this intamous Anti-Chinese Bill says 
that Chinese laborers have no right to expa- 
triate themselves and come to the United 
States. It says that this part of God’s creation 
shal! not be open to them. 





THERE is a bill pending before the legislature 
of this state which provides that in the cities 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo the pay 
of laborers employed by these cities shall not 
**be less than two dollars a day.’’ It will be 
pretty difficult to find any reason in good sense 
or equity why the legislature should select 
these three cities forthe application of this rule, 
to the exclusion of all the other cities of the 
state. Iftherule is good for New York or 
Brooklyn, why is it not just as good for Albany 
or Rochester? Why this distinction? It wil 
be quite as difficult to find a good reason for 
establishing by law any rule on the subject of 
wages paid to laborers employed by cities, un- 
less it be that such wages shall not be above 
the usual market rate. All cities have occa- 
sion to hire labor, and they should have the 
same right as private individuals to hire it at 
the ordinary market rate. The people are 
taxed to pay these wagesand it is simply an 
abominable abuse to say by law that they shall 
pay a higher rate of wages than is current 
among private employers. The simple truth 
is that wages, like the price of commodities, 
are regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
and, on the whole, better regulaied by this 
law than they can be by any other rule which 
t 18 possible to devise or apply. The public, 
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when employing labor, has perfect right to | dulging in a little joke. But ‘‘Dr. Dobbs ” POPULAR CABINET ORGANS. 


act upon this rule, and is under no obligation 
to pay a penny more than the market rate, as 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. The 
rule {s just as good and just as equitable when 
applied by the public as itis when applied by 
the private employer, and it is right in both 
applications. 


.-If the report which Mr. Thomas M. Nichol 
gives of a conversation with General Grant be 
correct, then the latter entirely concurs with 
the opinions in regard to General Rosecrans and 
biscommand of the Cumberland Army which 
General Garfield in a confidential letter ex- 
pressed to Secretary Chase. Not only were the 
opinions true, but it was of the highest im. 
portance to the interests of the country that 
the truth should be communicated to some 
one in high authority at Washington. General 
Garfield selected Secretary Chase, who was his 
confidential’ friend, for this purpose, and he 
did right. 


..-It isstated upon good authority that Dr. 
Smyth, whose orthodoxy the Vongregationalist 
has so confidently assaulted, has been offered 
the pastorate of the Center Church, in New 
Haven, as the successor of such well-known 
heretics as Dr. George Leon Walker, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, and 
Professor Moses Stuart, and that the most 
liberal pecuniary inducements will be held out 
tobim. It is hoped, however, that the posi- 
tion at Andover, to which he has been so 
cautiously and yet so cordially invited, will 
seem to him to offer larger prospects of use- 
fulness. 

---.The statement which the Rev. D. J. Me 
Millan gives in the Tribune of the condition of 
things in Utah, and especially of the absolute 
despotism exercised by the Mormon leaders, 
only serves to increase our impression that the 
Anli-Polygamy Law, passed by both houses of 
Congress, will have to be supplemented by a 
still more radical measure, in order to root out 
pulygamy. The Mormons will be in the ascend- 
ency and control all local legislation; and so 
long as thisis afact polygamy will remain as 
a practice and for the most part dodge the 
Operation of United States law. 


++. THE INDEPENDENT is now being called 
for in every quarter of the globe, wherever 
English-speaking people are located. The 
weekly foreign mail now takes our paper to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Austria. Turkey, 
Greece, India, China, Japan, West and South 


Africa, Liberia, Australia, Hindustan, Den- 
mark, Norway, Mexico, Chili, Sandwich 
Islands, West Indies, Bogota, Brazil, Cosia 


Rica, and Jerusalem. We omit countries in 
North America. 


.. Tbe Union League Club of this city, last 
week held a meeting for the consideration of 
the important subject of Indian and Negro 
education, and was addressed by Dr. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, Dr. John Hall, of this city, General 
Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., audothers. There 
is no question before the couutry of a graver 
characier than that which relates to the educa- 
tion and elevation of these races. They have 
suffered enormous injustice at the hands of 
white men. 


---.The World of this city thinks that “the 
proper course to takeis not to undertake to 
settle the Mormon question until a majority of 
the voters of Utah are Gentiles, when the 
Mormon questivu will settle itself.” The 
difficulty with tbis theory is that it leaves Mor- 
mon polygamy to establish itself in Utab in 
absolute permanency through all time. The 
Mormons would be sure to prevent the Gentiles 
from ever becoming the majority in Utah. 


-.-President Arthur bas removed Mr. Van 
Horn, a Garfield Republican, from the collector- 
sbip of internal revenue at Rochester, in this 
state, and appointed Henry 8. Pierce in bis 
place, who is an out and out Stalwart. There 
appears to be no reason for this change, other 
than the political reason. This is not the way. 
to promote harmony in the Republican Party 
or make it a unite in suppporting the Presi- 
Gent’s Administration. 


--+-Petitioners are addressing the President by 
the hundred thousand, asking him to remit the 
penalty of eight years’ imprisonment to which 
the court martial has consigned Sergeant 
Mason. The universal feeling is that the pun- 
ishment is to severe, and we presume that the 
President will practically adopt this opinion, 
and shorten the period of bis punishment. 


--Rumor from Washington every now and 
nee says that somebody is just about to take 
tie place of Secretary Kirkwood in the Interior 
Depariment. Why not, Mr. President, let 
well-ewough alope? The present Secretary is 
doing admirably and there is really no good 
Tesson #r making any change. 


..We trast that our serious-minded 


brother, the editor of The National Baptist, has 
by this time began to suspect that inthe corre- 
spondence be printed between himself and ap 
—* The Observer the _Jatter was only to- 








seems not to have seen it. 


.. We bope Congress will refuse to pay any 
bill presented for liquors for the congressional 
pacty which attended President Garfield's 
fancral. Brandy, whisky, and cocktails 
enough are reported to bave been bought for 
the party to provide a high-toned Irish wake. 
It is disgusting. 

-».-Representatives in the next Congress, 
governors in two thirds of the states, and 
legislatures in whole or in part in all the states 
are to be chosen this year. The year is likely 
to be a pretty lively one in the political sense. 


-+--Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, whose name 
appears among our contributors this week, will 
be recognized as the daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawtborne and the wife of the novelist, G. P. 
Lathrop. 

----The Baptist Missionary Societies, both 
home and foreign, need all the help they can 
receive to finish their year without adebt. We 
hope churches will remember these causes. 

.-Mrs. Kinney’s poem, which we publish 
this week, was written before the death of the 
poet whom it celebrates. 


...-Fanny Parnell, our poet of this week, 
is the patriotic sister of the Irish agitator. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Svnscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, whieh date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tn INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 











Publisher’ 6 Department, 


SooTHING AND Heaume, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for- Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 





On visiting New York City, save baggage 
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hire, and stop at Grand’ Union Ho- 
and Central Depot. 450 elegant 
.. million dollars, “~~ i $1 and 
cpr y. European n plan. ant su 
Pi lea wit the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
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‘ROUP.—Mothers, Read 
en‘ sure remedy to a sive thers quieren when 
with croup. Sold by all druggis‘ 


CHEAP GOODS. 

Surpsor, CRawrorp & Simpson are meking, just now, 
@ great sensation in all directions by offering en im- 
mense stock of unleundered shirts at prices which 
must cértainly attract immense sales. The partic- 
ulars and figures in regard to these desirable and 
cheap goods are fully given in another column, and 
they should not escape careful attention. This house 
is one of the most reliable in the city. They state 
plainly what they can do and. they can be believed, 
Those in want of these goods should, if possible: 
visit this large establishment and see for themselves 
what bargains are now offered. Those at a distance, 
who cannot visit New Yorkin person, may rest as- 
sured that their orders will have prompt and the most 
careful attention and that money sent to cover the 
amount of the same will go into safe hands. 


LACES, WHITE GOODS, ETC. 

MILLs & Gres, importers, Broadway and Grand 8t., 
New York, have now on salea large stock of fresh 
goods, embracing laces, embroideries, white goods, 
crapes, notions, hosiery, gloves, underwear, curtains, 
ete., to which the careful attention of the trade is in- 
vited. A specialty is made in all these lines of goods 
and they are offered on ternis which must give entire 
satisfaction. Buyers should make an early exam- 
ination of this desirable stock. 


THE SWEET SINGER 
M’me Adelina Patti, whilein Paris, wrote to this coun- 
try to the proprietors of “Champlin's Liquid Pearl,” 
asking them to forward to her five dozen bottles of 


their wonderful paration for the complexion. 
Showing that oven in Paris she could not obtate any- 
thing so satisfactory. 


Mn. A. Syl ye of Cleveland, Ohio, whose adver- 
Selden and aiees Sow one ~~~ friends 
will do to write him. 
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Our readers will not fail to ‘see the handsomely 
illustrated advertisement of the New England Organ 
Company, on our last page, a company which has now 
the reputation of producing Cabinet Organs which 
for sweetness, brilliancy, power of tone, perfec- 
tion of workmanship, and beauty of design are not 
excelled, if equaled by any other establishment in 
the country. Since the adoption, years ago, of the 
best mechanical skill in the finish, the voicing, and 
general perfection of these instr ts, this pany 
has been able tc challenge competition from any and 
every quarter. Our readers will obtain further aad 
full information from their handsomely illustrated 
catalogue, which will be sent free to any address on 
application. 


CHICAGO DRY GOODS. 

Tue large and popular dry goods firm of Charles 
Gossage & Co., of Chicago, are now offering an exten- 
sive and very attractive stock of carpetings, mat- 
tings, ofl clotbs, etc., in latest styles and designs, to 
which they invite the special attention of the public. 
Large lines of these goods are now on exhibition, em- 
bracing low, medium, and bigh-priced fabrics. Pri- 
vate mansions, hotels, steamboats, and others sup- 
plied with the best goods and at the very lowest 
prices. Parties seeking facts, prices,and other in- 
formation in this line should address this reliable 
firm, if they cannot visit the sane in person. 


EASTER HATS. 

Dox.ar, the famous and popular hatter, is now 
ready with his beautiful styles to take ten thousand 
orders—and more--for his new and artistic Easter 
hats. His present exhibition in that line shows good 
taste and marvelous workmanship, a4 usual. If a 
handsome hat is not a crown of glory, it most cer- 
tainly should be, as it is, the glory of the crown of 
every good-looking man (we speak only of that class)— 
or, at least, of every well-dressed gentleman—young 
or old. Go to Dunlap’s at once for a new hat. 














MAN’S Pap is an absolute cure for = and also 
for Chronic, Liver, and Stomach trou 
Breathes there the man with omy 0 ) dead 
Who never to himself hath oaee: 
This is my own, ar Dr. Wotan 
Every one should wear Dr. Hel 1s pad as a protec- 
tion. Sold by all I druggist 


PRoresson NaTaax Surrrary (who will be recol- 
lected aa the 1881 lecturer on English literature at 
under the head of “ Author 
Entereat inmenta™ aseries of four lectures at Assocta- 
tion Hall, on the Friday evenings in April, *‘ Dickens's 
Characters True to Life,” “ pet was the Matter with 
Thomas Carlyle?” “We “+ or American 
Character in Fiction,” and A 
the Monkey ?” are the four cabneets which 
— ~~ a successively (and we doubt not 














Sexp name e and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. for cook book, free. 


Use Brummel's celebrated Cough Drops. The gen- 
ulne neve A. H. B.on each drop. Depot, 410 Grand 
Street, N. Y. 








DIED. 





—In Geneva, N. Y., March 10th, Mr . D. 
Foster ©, widow of Rev sarah F Foster, late pastor th 
Charlemout, Mase 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EASTER HATS. 
Latest Styles. 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 
BIRD & CO., 


49 NWassau Street, 
MADISON SQUAREGARDEN, 


P. T. BARNUM'S 


GnkA 11 0F SHOW ON EARTH IN mores Com. 
BINATION wit ue GRBAT LO 








a 1 -y . a oe see a? of 
mense con ens 
ova cry wild bird and beast ever sean, in mn cope The 
two Baby we tw ned ena 0 
. 6, m trai 
Giraffes, 20 es, 20 camels, and myriads of o ther ictounitag 


ASSOCIATION HALL, NEW YORK. 


FOURTH SEASON. 
AUTHOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


PROF. NATHAN SHEPPARD, 











ON THE 
Four Friday Evenings ef April, 1882, at 
, 8 e’Clock. 
—Dickens’s Characters True to Life. 
apm rh —Winat wa was the Matter with Thomas Car- 
“ 2ist.—We merionne, or American Character 


in Fiction. With Character Read- 
ings from llope, Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Showa, ine. Burnett, Howells, and 
enr ames, 
28th.—Are we nded from the Monkey? 





h Readi ings from Darwin. 
Course tickets, by ‘the door, ot one dollar. Sing! a 
mission, fifty cents, and he C. 


L. 8. C., half-price. 





Benjamin Fitch, Jr., 
SPRING BEDS 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, Etc. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO HOTELS. 


59 Fourth ‘Avenue, N. W.3 
597 Sixth Avenue. 














Easter Hats 


GENTLEMEN 





178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, 
between 22d and 23d Sts., 
NEW YORK, 
AND PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


Correct Styles 


‘AND EXTRA QUALITIES. 


179 Broadway, 
near Cortlandt 8t., 








Lyon’s Umbrellas 


AND 


WALKING eo 











WHO IR UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN- 






TRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THISMAP Hae ved 
“ 7 xkos ~ . 


ells * 
CHICAGO, ROCK ILANDPACIFI HY 


travelers 

} ri its — ‘connecting the “Beat & and = 
by the shortest ro 

without chango of ‘cars. 





ming Chicago 
ns between Chicago and 
cake via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 


New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanke- 
4 90, hee recently seen. open: moe be nes - 9 


owners Ke 3, Chat 
(crfoll, ash’ Louisville, Lexington, Tey 
ii dituapa! 2 tnd Iter Sines 
n aul en rm 
° — Passengers Travel ou Fast ose 


Mi as 
ssouri Giver ‘ng hg 


ona or detailed sceeuenai the Maps and Fold- 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agh 


‘CHICAGO. 


TO ENGRAVER “finest graver made for 


a Jinest graver made for 
lettering os gold and silver; s mounted, und,set and pol- 
ma 


by rite to sadrese Vesy 
py Mae ba DROWER, 12 Plain St., Albany, N. Y 


Eera! BLISHED 1855. 


Sea & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUE’RS, 
STEAM-POWEK PRINTERS 











ly Bu fness F Firms, Cc rie oe 

te, with every vari lety ym. work i oad 
- 

nap, tentio 


1 Willion Sire 


ery for new offices (ate ot iets aan 
NEW YORK. 


USE DEVOE'S 


-Brilliant Oil= 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M1’rs,, Now York City, 












- ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THEIR 
SPRING IMPORTATION of HIGH 
NOVELTIES IN 

Axminsters, 

Wiltons, . 
Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Ingrains. 


WHOLE CARPETS, RUGS, MAT*s, 
OIL-CLOTHS, and CANTON 
MATTINGS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th SF. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


DRESS COODS, Etc. 


Now exhibiting a fine selection of High 
Novelties in Cashmere and Nun’s Veil- 
ing Robes, with Silk Embroidered 
Trimmivgs. Broché Bordered and 
other Fancy Styles, by the yard, in 
Veilings, Albatross Cloths, Grenadines, 
Gazes, Organdies, Lawns, ete. Also a 
large variety in all-Woo] and Silk-and- 
Wool fabrics for Suitings, Dresses, ete. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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Financial, 
TAX REDUCTION. 


Tue Waysand Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives have decided to 
recommend the following reduction in in- 
ternal revenue taxes: 

Capital and deposits of banks and bankers 





others than national banks........ $3,762,208 
Capita! and deposits of national banks..... 6,372,178 
BERR GROSS ccvocecccveccocccccocccocesccecces 2,253,411 
BRIER vncccccvcsercnesseccecosccccecoosescess 8,278,580 

Proprietary medicines, perfumery, cos- 
Ses Gnacdecntececdcccscotscecesucceuass 2,226,503 
DORR. .ccccccccncocececces ceccescoced $16,892,880 


These taxes, like many others which have 
becu repexled, were imposed during the 
war, when the resources of the Government 
were subjected to the severest strain. 
There was then a special necessity for tax- 
ing everything upon which the Government 
could lay its hand, as the means of 
revenue. That uecessity has long since 
ceased to exist, and, witb its cessation, 
the reason for imposing the above taxes 
has disappeared. We are glad that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
present House of Representatives have 
discovered the fact, and propose to act 
accordingly. The tax on the capital and 
deposits of banks has been an oppressive 
burden to banking Interests, as well as in- 
jurious to trade. The tax on bank checks 
isa nuisance, and the stamp tax on matches, 
proprietary medicines, perfumery, cosmet- 
ics, etc. is ne better. We wish that the 
Committee, while they are about it, would 
revise their program of repeal so far as to 
extend it to the tax on the circulation of 
the national banks. The truth is that this 
circulation, with the great reduction in the 
rate of interest on guaranty bonds deposit- 
od to secure it, is the source of slmost no 





profit to the banks; and yet the privilege 
of issuing circulating notes is really the 
only advantage which the banks, as busi- 
ness institutions, derive from being na- 
tional. But for this one advantage, they 
might just as well, in the matter of profit, 
be state banks, and in some respects better, 
though in relation to the public interests 
the loss would be a great one if they were 
all to become state banks, 

The Committee propose to leave the 
taxes on spirits, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco unchanged; and in this they are 
wise, These are articles of lucury and in- 
jurious at that. The Government derives a 
large revenue from them, and the main 
point to be settled is to fix the tax at sucha 
rate as will make them yield the largest 
revenue with the least expense and the least 
temptation to fraud. We see no objection 
to making this class of taxes permanent in 
our tax system, certainly until our national 
debt shall have been paid. 

Asto taxation in the form of customs 
duties, Congress will be wise to inake haste 
slowly. The best thing for this Congress 
to do is to let the tariff alone for the pgeseut 
and provide for the creation of a commis- 
sion of experts, as proposed by Senator 
Morrill, to study the whole subject in all its 
details and in all its relations and bearings, 
and to report the results of their investi- 
gation to Congress, at the next session. 
This is sufficient for the present and will be 
far better than any wasty revision of our 
tariff laws. While we do not claim that 
these laws may not in many respects be im- 
proved, we are entirely clear that the theory 
of the Free Traders is not one that this 
country can safely adopt this year or for 
many years tocome. The industry of the 
country needs tariff protection, and as long 
as the necessity exists it should have this 
protection. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe supply of money throughout the 
week in the market was sufficient to meet 
all the demands of borrowers, and the rate 
fell as low as 1 per cent., with the exception 
in favor of legal interest. Dealers in 
Government bonds were supplied at 2 and 8 
per cent. Time loans on stocks were offered 
at the close of the week at 4 per cent. for 
80 days and 5 per cent. for 6 months. 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 per 
cent., according to the date of maturity 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for “‘ Govern- 
ments ” was very firm, owing to a large de- 
mand for investment, which tended to ad- 
vance prices on nearly the whole list and 
which resulted in the 4-per-cents. reaching 
the highest figure in value in their exist- 
ence, having advanced one per cent. ; 44s, 4 
per cent. ; extended 5s, 3 per cent.; and ex- 
tended 68., 4% per cent. The following are 
tho closing quotations : 


Bia. Ask'd. 
6s continued....101%4 101 66, °05.126 
5s continued....1 1 ‘Currency 6s, ‘06.128 
4468, 1091, reg...11 il¢ earreney Sa 57-18 

1 
1 


4s, 1007, cou..... 110% 11034) 

In the redemption of the called extended 
5-per-cent. bonds the Secretary of the 
Treasury has decided to adhere to the prac- 
tice of the department under former ad- 
ministrations, and take up the highest num- 
bers first. 

Foreign ExcHaNGge.—-The scarcity of 
bills and the decline in the rate of the Bank 
of England had a depressing effect on the 
foreign oo no market as far as business 
was concerned, though the rates were 
steady and firm and advanced 1c. during 
the week. The nominal asking quotation 
for 60-day bills was $4.87 and that for de- 
mand $4:90. Aciual business was done at 
concessions ranging from 4¢c. to 13c. from 
those figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement issued 
from the Clearing-house, weekly, giving 
the condition of the Associated Banka, 
shows a gain in specie of $21,400, 8 loss in 
legal tenders of $196.900, a contraction in 
lodns of $1,097,100, a decrease in deposits of 
#1,441,200, and an increase incirculation of 
$21,000. The movement for the week re- 
ants in a gain in surplus reserve of $184,- 
800 and the banks now held $3,388,100 
in excess of legal requirements. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail: 


Banks. . 
New York.. €9,208,000 
Manhattan. 7,162.000 





THE INDEPENDENT. 










































































Wich £ Dre 208 
Wtch. & . 1,628.300 
1.076.000 
002,100 
St’teof N.Y. 
amen B2.. S000 1 
Mercantile. Lae 
Pacific. ..... rc 
Repablic... 200 000 
Gasthem.. oe yore —- 
ple’s.... 452, é 
North Am., _— 233,000 
flanover... ‘ 000 924,100 
Metrepoli'n 14) 22, 558. 
etro} ] .000 2.4 3. , 
ct o.. 089,200 Bron 3,120,900 
ASAAU..... 4! ‘ . ' 
Market..." gainaos S080 “oelpoo Bavriooo 
St. Nicholas 51,000 381.400 782,800 
hoe & Lea. 8.101.000 673,000 2.885.000 
Corn Exch. 4371400 299.000 900 Cores 
Continental 6.648.890 1,518,600 100 5.751.000 
Oriental.... 2.008.000 81.900 870.200 860 500 
Marine..... 3,198,000 630,00 176.000 8.455.000 
imp. & - 18,464,800 6.511.000 148,300 90,753.500 
nih nad 16,125,600 ain 624.100 19.478,000 
Wall St.Nat. 1.276.500 ai 490 1,067,200 
North River 1,079.700 600 162200 1,086,000 
Gast River.. 1,070,600 75.600 127.600 863,000 
Pourth Na.. 16,763.000 ie 16.998 600 
Cent.Na.... 8.180.000 806,000 1.158.000 753,000 
Sccond Na.. 8.865.000 6'5900 816,000 8.704.000 
Nieth Na... 6,507,100 1.054.700 846.100 40,000 
ret Na.... 14,704,000, 3.875.500 185.700 15.875.000 
Third Na... 5.209.400 1,991,500 420.500 6,441.2 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1 333.000 eau L.172,490 
Bowery..... fe ; 70, 
N.Y.Co..... 1576.200 81L'190 450,900 1'827,100 
. Am 2.570.300 $814,200 68,300 32,167.800 
Chase Na 4,809,200 1,174.600 211,1 4°77 80 
Pifth Av 1.9°0.490 ‘$58.80 3 : 
Germaa Ex. 1,498, 82,400 135,600 90Cc 
Germania... 1.458.300 _— 82900 197.600 1,625.70 
0. 8. Nat. 4.175.700 1,110,900 95,900 4,973.20C 
Totals....... 811,219,400 68,603,100 16,150,000 285,650. 


Dee. Ino. Dee. Dec. 
Comparisons.$1,097,100 $21,400 $106,900 $1,441,200 
Clearings, week ending Mar. 18th........ 6901.414,254 99 


see 


The directors of the Fourth National 
Bank have unanimously elected Mr. O. D. 
Baldwin president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Philo C. Cal- 
houn. Mr. C. N. Bliss was unanimously 
elected Vice-President. 

Attorney-General Brewster has given an 
opinion in response to interrogatories of 
Secretary Folger, to the effect that natioual 
banking associations can practically renew 
their own churters, under the existing 
law, in either of two ways—viz., firet by 
winding up their affxirs and reorganizing 
under the sare name and with the same 
shareholders; second, reorganizing under 
state banking laws, where such laws exist, 
and afterward turning themselves into na 
tional banka, ag authorized by the National 
Banking Act. 

GoLD AND S1tveR.—The importations of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
for the past week were $111.511, which, 
with the amount previously reported since 
the first dav of January, givesa total of 
$941,579. The exnorted coin for the week 
amounts to $254,320, making a total since 
the first of January of $12,751,308. 

No principle has been regarded as more 
fixed and well settled than that, in order to 
keep subsidiary silver coins in circulation, 
they must be of less than standard value. 
This is necessary to guard against exporta- 
tion and for the retention In the country of 
such permanent supply as shall be neces- 
sary for the purposes of trade. The Com- 
mittee on Coinage proposesto make all 
these coins of full standard value, Should 
such act‘on be adopted by Congress, it fs 
evident a loss would be entailed. 

A bill has been introduced Into the State 
Senate to prevent dealing in ‘“ puts,” 
‘“‘ealls,” and “straddles” in Wall Street 
and to abolish the ‘bucket shops.” It 
proposes to confine the dealings in stocks 
to bona fide sales and purchases, 

Advices from Hong Kong by the steamer 
“Devonshire” report rich gold discoveries 
inthe province of Ouzen, Japan. 

Bank SrTocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 








Bid. Aseeé, Bid. Asked, 
“ey 9 ~- In i me 
a... = Mechanica’ 158 — 
Chase National.175 — ec. B’k’g Ass'n. 95 102 
Chemical......- issg 20 |Mech's & ‘rs. 08 
St caemaecnsiens ya |Wercgutte <n <= 
Commerce.....- 147% 153 Merchants’ tse osee 130 Cl 
Corn Bxchange.107, - am &.... 2 100 
Frese Nesepa m0 WMew rere is as 
— om Zz f America_..100 - 
133 — 197 161 
8) - pu 
i)! Seer eee = _ 
ther Man’f..160  — 108 
Manbattan......185 144 noe 








Strate SEcuRITIES,—The following are the 
latest bids for the various state securities: 


2 
Q 
? 
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Ala.ol. A. 8 toS..... salle MO n nen veee 
Rees Beton me 
Ala., 6's, 10-20.....-.--100 |x-¢. N.C. wis 

* @a, funced....... 2834|N. C. N.C.R. 7s, op.off.115 
ark. 7, LRPB& NO. 16 |N.C.,fdg 
ark. 78, MO&RR.... 16 \N.C, fa'g 
ark. Ts, Ark.C R..... o|R Cnd. & 
Conn. 6s, 8S-4,.......- 308 soe 4 
Ge. 68... .00005- "4038 inc: van ce aneneneoes 
Ga. 78, B...... -- BS inc. 
Ga. 7s, ind.. ° me rot 
....- BON. 8° on. 
Mich. 68...... 103 " = S, 
Mich. 7s...... "117 HO 08. oe-n-- 
Mo. 6s, due 86... «107 er * 
Mo, 66, due ‘87... on ome §-¢ *, 
Mo. 6s, due °8S......... 1s .C. 
Mo. 6a, due "80 or ‘90...11 Tenn. #4, 0. 
Mo. 6s, a.n.due'v2.. .... 186 Tens. ©, n. 
Mo.@e f4'g, due'd4,’5..116 tA . 6a, n. 2 
Ho. ea raf 096.108 eS. Ow ecbbescsce 4 
Ny Geer Ge ee [va. Oa tO... 35 
x. Se oe os Ira fe. $3 g 
NY tee due 91...118 [Va Os en. Bd eh ces PH 
WN. ¥. 6s, gl, due 02...119 \ve @s. def...... ecoceess 1916 
N. ¥. 6s, ¢ 1, due 08...122 

Manrxet.—The “ bull” interest on 


in the suceess of m pob. 
iloly marked out by Vanderbilt sod Gould. 


* 













Tpke Shore, Missour!, Pacific, and Western 
onion 


bad a price set tpon them daily by 
emen, at whieh tt they stood ready 
to all that was offered, The upset 
price wes daily fractionally raised and no 
stock was to be had by anybody under the 
rate fixed for the day. result of thus 
imparting strength to a few shares encour- 
aged the genera] run of speculators, as well 
a8 Many Outside operators, to purchase, and 
the consequence was an advance in prices 
throughout the whole list. Of course, the 
advance was assisted by all sorts of encour 
aging rumors and statements, some of 
which are, no doubt, mythical. It was re-_ 
ported that the Lake Shore and New York 
Central were to consolidate interests; that 
a large block of Western Union was bought 
for a foreign syndicate; that the Richmond 
and Danville stocks were making large 
earnings, and that these properties were 
now iv new and strouger hands. Erie, how- 
ever, did not participate in the general rise, 
owing tothe blunt characterization of the 
road as bankrupt and also the persistency . 
of the management in withholding the cus- 
tomary monthly reports of its condition. 
The probabilities point to the continuance 
of a risiog market for a brief period, at 
least. The following are the highest, low- 
est, end closing quotations for the week: 


Migh. Low Closi 























Sales. est. est. Mch. 4 

ooee 375 145 140 «(144 
eee y iw 93 O36 
7 tos ‘87M 
AND bres co (D1 

‘ 0 65 OF 

e408 10t 1 108 

ear y 

. 100 88 88 39 
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:) 898,660 otf, 91 

1000 (78 8sCS7G 
- $80 7386 TRI 7054 

- 1419 bee 8 33 
Mie A ame a 

: ab site ng Ue 

oO h le 1 
ecesant ethene: tae i fant lag 
hic.. Mil.. amd Nt. PanL.... 82,320 115% 11 2 
Mil, and St.P. pe S aieahe Role 1264 132 2 
; iv eeeceee , - 

ee 912 1 134% 18744 
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‘oe = -1CH—s«*21 ‘% 
30d «(18)—(17% is 
8260 713% 68 71 
". §800 187 196% a 
. 040 46 OO 
-. 1860 #18 15 1 
“2384080 11055 117 ue 
6.055 86 | (84 
7 2000 55 51 58 
1,400 18% 17 18 
-- 83.714 The 7 
° 847 69 € ee 
- -— se 1 2 
3,525 546 51% 59 
- "So ie 8 ia 
- > ~.% 
iw Be SB, 
“aie SEE Bu 
s nt . = 
oe re Sf ee 
oe asoo as” ‘ea* “Sat 
New Central dee yoo 14 #816) «16 
1 J. CONETAL.....-..eeeceees 161,450 = 86 4 a4 
N.Y. Central............... 48,35 1 182 1 
N.Y. and N. Haven........, 300 1 170 170 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 122,205 Sig 35% oad 
N.Y..L.E. and W.. pfd .. 2.568 %7 73% 
N_ Y..Ont. and Western... 33,086 27% 25 27 
Nor, and Western. fd. 6000 $2 «80 Bil 
Ne ee Pacific. ......4900 96 a 
Bae & 
100 100 100 
aaa 905 im” 193% 1 
Ohio Central.........---.--+ 7.xzs 18 16 1 
oes 34.285 é A139 43 
ta ew a 2 22, 198 1 tse 
Pu ee ee 2.173 ed ‘® "3 
iver. pf.. 
Pitts. 02,000 964 84% RA 
Ff - bye 2,105 138% 182% 139 
Rich. and Dan.. 5.00 138 121 138 
Rich and W. P.. 12078 141 110 141 
Rich and Allec.. 1,200 23 4 
st. Paul and D.. 400 891g 20% F7) 
St. Paul and D. pf. @R2 5 . 
Standard Mining............ 915 16 13% ~CY 
St. L. and San Francisco 1.765 41 Sg 84% 
St. U. and San Pran.. pr... 8,080 54 52 544 
oy oe — aso is 115% 119% 
St. Paul, M. -~ eouesenece = = 7 
on Pa saad : 115g 1124 113% 
fic. B48 4°Sq («42 Fs] 
cont Ban 
D4 5834 60M 
e' 900 128 127 a 
Western ee Ta dbocnad | od oa . 
SS ee a a 


The Vizina Consolidated 
declared a monthly divi- 
share, payable 


DrvipDEND.— 
Mining Co. has 


dend of 
April ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS &£0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bie oF FxeneDeeclveanese 
CREDITS. 


ten cents per 





and 
aVelLasLs DF SUL PARTS OF TER WORLD. 





-March 30, 1882.) 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will scon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
bi interest on accounts averaging less than 

1,090. 


Gaasies, 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock’ Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

| attention given to orders by Mail 

‘elegraph from Hanks, Kankers, and 

other institutions and investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many Subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


- Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau Sz., N. Y¥. 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for 
road © nies having lines under construction 
s or d 


Rall- 
and 





CT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
es and other 
property isin the hands of Recetvers or 


WILL BUY AND BELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission, 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished 
plication. oem 


JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


Seven Per Cent, Net Guaranteed 


BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CU, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS S202, i=. 
fuctive farms in the best localities pA iy est nego- 
tiated for banks, estates, ate indi- 
viduals. Cou terest and pal paid 
2m day of maturity at the 
Third National Bank in New York. 





Funds it] laced. No Losses. Only the very 
shotcest Soaun tiled eosepeed. Full information given 
to those seeking 


Safe and Prefitable Investments. 
Gend for circular, referenves, and sam pie documents. 


ORES. £5 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 
pene ese testy 


to their personal 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/8 CHURCH. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(OLLiys, BoupEn GJENKINS, Commercial, activity being indicated than was previous 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine Sr. — Rew Yorte 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 





Bonds and Stecks beught and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 


All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIN & BRADLEY, 


90 La Sallie Street. 

pe eeee ee LGBT. 
REAL ESTATE 2OuGgEz AND Soup ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 224,274 for, 
tances made promptly. 

TAXES 224, Assessments looked after and 
LOANS S25p 2S * = & vee 


A separate conpeet assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of propert) 
anes by ) a pone bi or otherwise in Chicago and 
v ty. 


Eas ct if 
eh com & Be peel term cities, 


MORTCACES 


ON FARMS AND KANSAS CITY 
REAL ESTATE. 
Netting 7 per Cent. Semt Annual Interest to Investors. 


We uetive 
farmsin the 











loans on imarove and 
worth from three Ag ‘av Sinan te mount DP ianed’ 
- e e aned. 
smn ee tobe the most a y= ee 
form vesting cP known. an ¢x ence 
of loa: Ing over @ million of dollars, 
not ene’ dliar lost. We. me the responsibility of 
ap 


loans ; of llecting the in’ 4 
pa od pF pd remftting to Tavessors free charge; 
chen anaes aan : py tr 
vestors from lose. Titee guaranteed. All funds 
eae ero Write for Jar and full partic- 
ul etal thé amount you w wish, to invest 
rte" Sa avie CORPEING 68. 
Bes ers, City, Me. 





Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 


Breadway and Wall 
transact a imess, including the 
Pure! je of all Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
Interest allowed on subject 
West & Caldwell. 


Stock 

to sight Sree D 
SILAS c. wae Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washburn 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


Firat Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on landsalong the 

Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da- 

produ: from to per acre each 

year, and no ex: to $6 acre. 

Seaieet en Tae 
"Send for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
J WN, DAKOTA. 


AMESTO 
TAR US OEM * co. 
- rine Pug KEI ELOANS 
Pa Miseour Swe 


of Kanses 

and M , worth 
and 6 per cent. semt-annual and 
ways collected and remitted to investor free of 
dollars loaned and nota dol- 
estates, and private 
and PROFITABLE invest- 
fall information. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





Vizixa CONSOLIDATED MrNtxa Co., 
New Yorx, March 16th, 1882. 


HE TRUSTEES AVE DeSeitén tHe REGU. 
- lar ly dividend of Tax PER Suanz, 
oo gees at the o the pany. No. 

n 27th SP mand reopen Anes ieee 

—ee ey Tame AM} ary. 

YHICAGO, MILWAU DST. PAUL 
C RAILWAY COMPANY, 

Notice is hereby given that dividends have been de- 
clared out of the net earnings for the year 1961 of 
$2.50 per shareon the preferred stock andof $3.50 
per shareon the common stock of thiscompany, pay- 
able on the 15th day of Aprii next, at the office of the 


Ptronafer books will be 








closed on the 80th day of 
March and goopeseten the 18th day of April next. 
JAMES McKINLEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Tar WESTER Rts TELZoRsPH Comparry, 
New York, March 8th, 1882. i 


DIVIDEND Ne, 59. 





MONEY TO LOAN. 
ill purchase at fair rates Endowment Life Ineur- 
que Folctes, as BD Ang in owns of 
surrender valve. Give name o company, f b 
amount, when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartferd. Coens. 


pany from the net revenues of the three 
ing March Sist instant, payable at the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April 
day of 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will de well to write to or call om the old Banking 














DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
during the past week has increased to large 
roportions and there has been an activity 
n the movement of goods which would be 
as surprising to purchasers as they are 
satisfactory to merchants. Buyers continue 
to adhere to the rule of confining their 
orders to actual necessities, and the demand 
seems to call for the better quulities and 
styles of ull fabrics, which always command 
the better price. Low-grade goods have 
accumulated to some extent with some of 
the manufacturers, though not tothe ex- 
treme, from the fact that a stop has been put 
to the production in many instances of 
thatclassof goods. The absence of all in- 
clination or tendency toward speculation 
has had much to do with the present healtiy 
condition of business, and it is presumed 
that merchants are now determined to rea 
the benefits to be derived from past experi- 
ence and avoid the disadvantages of having 
a large stock of unsalable goods on hand at 
the end of the season, only to be eaten up 
with expenses in carrying over, and then 
assuming the risk of their being valueless, on 
account of the change likely to take place 
in Dame Fashion’s demands. Regarding 
the demand for classes and styles of goods 
inthe market it bas been varied and no 
inducements will tempt buyers to exceed 
their orders. Standard fabrics, whose 
reputation bas been tried, are more in favor 
than ever, There was a well-sustained 
movement In leading makes of clothing 
woolens, dress flannels, etc., on account of 
former orders, and such wasthe case with 
certain makes of cotton goods, dress fabrics, 
hosiery, and knit underwear. The jobbing 
trade was fairly active throuchout the week, 
a good average business in both staple and 
department roods having been accomplished 
by most of the leading firms. 

Corrox Goops.—Therée wasa more active 
and much firmer undertone in the cotton 
foods market as regards plain cottons, 
which were taken with renewed confidence 
by package-buyers, at prices which they 
viewed with distrust a short time azo. 
Some makes of sheetings have already been 
marked up in first hands, and this example 
is likely to be followed shortly by agents 
representing other plain fabrics on which 
concessions were lately made in order to 
dispose of slight accumulations. The most 
desirable wide sheetings, corset jeans, 
denims, ducks, tickings, white goods, 
quilts, ete. continue closely sold up and 
prices are firmly maintained, but the pro- 
tracted Jull in the demand for cottonades 
has resulted in redundant stocks of certain 
makes. Cotton dress goods and low-grade 
ginghams have been mostly sluggish and 
prices are somewhat irregular and in buyers’ 
favor. The jobbing trade was fairly active 
and liberal sales of plain and colored cot- 
tons were made in package lots by several 
of the larger jobbers. 

Print-Oloths have been in moderate de- 
mand at 3%c., plus one-half per cent., for 





fuse to sell at that price and the tone of the 
market is firm. 

Prints have been in irregular demand, 
bnt a fair business at full prices was re- 
ported by agents representing some of the 
most popular fancies, suitings, and spe- 
clalties, and shirtings were in moderate re- 
quest. Jobbers are dolng 2 good steady 
business in assorted lots and a few of the 
larger firms sre making liberal sales by the 
package. There wasa fair business jn 
choice styles of printed cretonnes, fonlards, 
cambries, lawns, ete., and the most desir- 
able makes are firmly held by agents stocks 
being in good shape, as a rule. 

Ginghama have for the most part been 
quiet, but some of the best dress styles and 
seersuckers continue to move in fair quantj- 
ties, as the reanit of new buciness and on 
account of back orders. Ginghams are 
fairly active with jobbers, especially 
standard dress styles and seersnckers, which 
are selling freely, . 

Drees Goons are jobbing with consider- 
able freedom and merchants report a steady 
demand for small reassortments of the most 
desirable worsted fabrics, nun’s veilings, 
lace buntings, etc, Flannels are somewhat 
less active, but leading makes are well sold 


ag Srixs —There was a moderate 
demand for dress silks, with most relative 
activity in brocades and plain surahe, the 
best makes of which are steadily held by 
mapufacturers and jobbers. Millinery 
silks were in fair request, faflles, faille- 
teens, soft gros grains. etc. having met with 
considerable sales. Watered ribbons were 
in steady request and there wasa satisfac- 
tory business in sewing silks and machine 
twist at utichanged prices. 

Flosreny AND UnpEerwear.—Althouch no 


|, marked improvement is displayed in these 


goods, yet there is a better feeling and 
dealers are hopeful of a more active demand. 
Orders are continually received and there 
wasn little more spirit manifested in ob- 
taining reassortments, but the principal 
volume of. business is in execution of previ- 


OO Woorke Goops.—The condition of this 





WoorkEr 
market remains unchanged, no more 





extra 64x64s, but most manufacturers re- | 
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ly reported; but anticipations of an im 
proved movement are very generally_shared 
by merchants representing desirable pro- 
ductions. Jobbers report a fairly active 
business in medium and five es, but 
buyers are rather limited ia numbers and 
orders are placed with considerable con- 
servatism, as a rule, so that transactions are 
not all that could be desired. Fancy cassi- 
meres of best makes still receive much at- 
tention, and union and cotton warps move 
moderately, while overcoatings and cheviots 
of the most desirable styles continue in fair 
demand, the same being noted in worsted 
coatings. Satinets and Kentucky jeans 
exhibit no new developments. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 
The market for foreign goods has par- 
taken of the same activity that is noted for 
other departments of the trade, and impor- 
ters have consummated a very sutisfactory 
business, while jobbers have accomplished 
considerable transactions. Silksof fine and 
medium qualities commanded marked at- 
tention. Dress goods were in continuous 
demand, with special request shown nuns’ 
veiling, colored cashmeres, check effects 
and sateens. Laces still retain their hold 
on public favor, the week’s business indicat- 
ing an increased demand for all fine goods, 
Hamburg embroideries met with ready 
sale, although the same limited importa- 
tions and high values prevailed. Linen 
handkerchiefs moved satisfactorily, while 
white goods and housekeeping linens con- 
tinued in steady demand, the seme apply- 
ing to hosiery ard gloves. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
psi year: 


87,076,688 81,551.749 
§7.008:901 Se iban.208 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE STATES. 
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Upholstery — 
and Curtains 


in Creat Variety. A Superb Collec- 
tion of 


Artistic Furniture Coverings, 


DRAPERIES AND 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Introducing many novel and exclu- 
sive designs, adapted to the pres- 
ent advanced style of interior dec- 
orations. 


ALT StewarliCe 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th& Oth Sts. 
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ite reexiate 
BROADWAY ,N «YY. 
$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset In Which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 
Price, by mail: W. B. (French Coutil), $2.50; 
inal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; 
Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 
For sale by leading Merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations, boned with cord 


WARNER BRO’'S, 372 


HAIR CLOTHS 


FOR 


Bustle, Skirt,and Suit 


MANUFACTURERS. 





is72 


Abdom 
Coraline or 


Broadway, N, Y. 








Having anticipated a lively demand 
for these Goods, I am prepared to 
supply Large Quantities of 


WHITE, BLACK, and GREY 


in all Widths and Qualities. 


HENRY NEWMAN, 
IMPORTER, 
391 Broadway. 


PUG 


BY MAITI! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Uosiery 
enotetery. Fenoy ( code, Ladiew’ Dresses, Wraps 
rweer, Ties, Lace ent 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls? Suthts, erating — 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” ] 
plication. mailed free on ap 














COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPULA, PA. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


are now making a very at- 
tractive display of 
SPRING GOODS. 

Special Novelties in Silks, 
Satins, Dress Goods, Rib- 
bons, Trimmings, etc., illus- 
trating the highest styles of 
the existing mode, are rep- 
resented in great variety. 

As many of these exclusive 
designs cannot be duplicated 
this season, the advantages 
of an early selection are 
apparent. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. llth 8T. 


R, H. MACY & 60, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th “th 
NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


EASTER 
Novelties 


Straw Goods, Millinery and Dress Trimming Silke, 
Evater Cards, Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Ties and Jabots; 
and also an elegant assortment of Pavasols, embrao- 
ng all the novelties of the season. 


OUR $16.84 


SILK SUITS 


eannot be surpassed in quality and finish. And our 
Batin Mervellieux Suits at 


$23.98 


need only be seen to be incnctmaguaaes 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN T TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


THE IND SP Ss BEET. 


W & J. Sale 


HAVE JUST 


Reduced in Price 


A LARGE LINE 


BRUSSELS 
CARPETS. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





1882, FASHIONABLE 1882 


CARPETS 


OUR NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON NOW OPEN. 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND VARIED ASSORT- 
MENT EVER OF FFRED AT RETAIL, AT PRICES FAR 
BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


OIL CLOTHS 


FROM 1 TO 8 YARDS WIDE. 
A MANUFACTURER 8 ENTIRE STOCK, OLD AND 
THOROUGHLY SEASONED, TO BE CLOSED OUT AT 
LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. 
WHITE AND RED CHECK, $5 A ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 
OR 1244éc. PER YARD. 

FINE FANCY MATTINGS AT $10 A ROLL, OR Sic. 
PER YARD. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND LACE CURTAINS. 
RAW SILKS, PLUSHES, TURKOMANS, CRETONNES, 
AND FURNITURE CHINTZES, REAL AND NOTTING- 

HAM LACES, AT RARE BARGAINS. 
WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0., 


Sixth Avenue and an Street. 


— 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 


Persons desiring to avail themselves of the ad- 








VYautage of purchasing in New York articles of any 
description can address Mrs. M. F. WALTON, 123 East 

54th St., New York, who will execute orders ray 
and with judgment. Refers to Rev. W. ORMISI 









Chas. Gossage 
Gf Co. 


“DRY GOODS RETAILERS,” 
CHICAGO. 


“Carpets ! 


LATEST DESIGNS | 
“LOW PRICES!” 


‘* Complete Stock!” 


a“ i - 


Wiltons, 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 

Brussels, Tapestry, 
and Ingrains. 


Persian 
Whole Carpets 
and Rugs. 
China and Cocoa 
Mattings, 
Linoleums, 
Oil Cloths, Etc. 


Chas. Gossage & Co. 





AT THE LATE 


GEORGE A. CLARKE’S, 


747 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 
SPRING OF 1882. 


PARLOR, CHAMBER, LIBRARY, HALL, and DINING 
ROOM yer IN NEW STYLES. 


Velvet, eee. Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
Carpets, o: avéet pasterns 

Parior Bede Otlcioth, pure Hair Mattresses, Ptl- 
lows, etc. 


—— and Apartments furnished to order on lib- 


eral terms. 

marked figures and sold on fow 
oan monthly geet See without any addition of in 
teres 


t. 
Our system of special creditis worthy the exam 
ination of those wishing their payments to exten< 
over a longer time. 





J. B. McNAB, Manager. 








UNLAUNDER ED SHIRTS. 





| UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 


UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 





8, 


C 6 





5. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON. 


Special and Unprecedented Sale of 


GENTS’ UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 


Customers are requested to carefully read the following and find out for themselves what bargains we 


are giving in Uniaundered Shirts: 
OUR 


50c. 
SHIRT 


has the following reasons why it is the Best Shirt in 
the country for the money : 
No. 
1. Muslin nearly as good as Wamsutta. 
2. 3-ply Linen Bosom. 
8. 1,000 Linen Bosom. 
4. Front of Shirt reinforced and double-stitched. « 
5. S-ply Neck-Bands. 
6. ply Wrist-bands, Linen-faced. 
7. Front of Shirt cut out andSply Linen Bosoms 
put in. 





75c. 
SHIRT 


has the We Renee why it te the Best Shirt in 
mg country for 
0. 


Tuscarora Cotto 
ly Linen Bosom, fronts cut out and bosoms set 








2 

a $ ply Neck-Bands. 

4 3-ply Tabs. 

5. Reinforced front, Goubto-ctttched. 

6. Englis butto 

& Double thoine Eee 
uble gon 

v. Done. ie on sleeves. 

+. ply W nap CSnemenees. 

so pe copes 





OUR $1 


SHIRT 


has the fo! reasons why it is the Pest Shirt in 
the country for the money: 


No. 
L. Utica or Wamsutta Muslin. 
, front cut out and bosom set in. 





The above SHIRTS we guarantee to agree ah the descriptions given in every particular, and, if either quality dees net give entire sat- 
isfaction, we will cheerfully take them back and refund the money. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





March 30, 1882] 


{For the week ending, Friday, March 24th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... - 94@12 
Santos, Choice to Best......... Sceeka *10}@18 
BRSEincscccdheo-coscscee pares neseeud 13 («@20 
Mochs...c0c2- + eee Mee 27 @28 
WMarRGONOs 00 ccccccsvecssepsce qscee -- 9 @13 
LANAGG bs 000 ctcbiced de ce decvdecces . 9 @l4 
TEA. 
ByGOR. 0 00 covasce svcescecesccceces = 4 
Young Hyson......00.20+ eee eeeeees - 
ae bickeethecamesenenaneel 15 (@37 
GeO WER occ ccecwecsss: eseccesee .. 00 @80 
Oolong.......+.0- ee re ree 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fnair to vrime...... ..--e+eeeee 73@ 82 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........- eceee 9310 
Crashed...... ...ccccecss+ cece —@10 
Powdered..... ep enesneeetes 9RC@ 9, 
Cn, Ere eseee DE@ OF 
Wuitr.—Standard A..........++-+-00 9 @— 
Extra C. . ‘ vrseoousnrens TEM 
YELLOW —Coffee C.. 6 eenseeee : %@ 8 
PE ccirinerdaknbaseseae 74:@ 7 
MOLASSES 
i cians ged 26 (680 
a ae coceee 5S @38 
6 GIOCETY 000 cccccccccccesccess -. 33 @39 
rr rrr oe ----40 @65 
WOW OPIORRS cccccccccccccccccccecces 55 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver -. .-86 00 @ $6 25 
Grand Bank Coa. «+. 5 62Q_ 4 1 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. 71.220 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........- 11 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No 8, Mass......... 9 50 @ 15 00 
Herring, per box........... «+. 20 00 @ 21 OV 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush...... ——@— % 
MeGerraneaR......cccccccces —— @ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ‘*‘ Sliggins's, ““——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Pheenix, “_— ww 250 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s‘‘ — — @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** other brands “‘ — — 16 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


Frour: 
Sour Extras. ....c.cesee-» $3 75 @ $5 30 
OS Se eccccee 980 82S 
Superfine Spring. ......00. 380 @ 420 
State Exira Brands.. 460 @ 47% 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 60 @ 475 
Minnesota Clear........-.. 550 @ 6 00 
Minnesota Straight... nae Tare ta 
Bpring Whext Patents..... 575 @ 8 30 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 490 @ 5 25 
Ex Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 5 65 @ 6 10 
Olio Round Hoop Extra... 500 @ 5 30 
White Wheat Ex..4)..Ind. 600 @ 6 25 
Double Extras Obio, (Ind, 630 @ 6 60 
&t. Louie Fancy Family... 590 @ 610 
8t. Lonis Double Extras... 620 @ 6 50 
81. Louis Triple Extras.... 640 @ 6 75 
Genessee Extra Brands... 600 @ 6 2 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 665 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 600 @ 6 25 
BovTHERN Fi.oUR: 
OR wnt ceGncacesessas -s» 825 @ 360 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 450 @ 625 
Richmond Family beeadene - 65u @ 700 
Rre Fiowr: 
BtAte..cescc.ce eeerccccce - £30@ 485 
Pennsvivania .........+66. 430 @ 480 
Corn MEaL: 
WES ..cccccccccecccee ORO 8S 
Brandywine ....-..-.-»»5 8370@ 875 
Prize Medal...c.cccccseee 8370 @ = — 
GRAIN. 
Wareat 
ee oceeseecese+ 81 40 @ $1 41 
° Diiiinsdsakaciebe eos A Oe Ot ae oe 
Red Winter... covcccccccccee 1 45 @— = 
Coun: 
Mixed,..... ersccecccescessem= 16 @ — 
Yellow . 1000 -0¢0ce0e™  } Set 
White, No. Ricccad-sccancel® 87 @ — 
UatTs: 
oa CO ee 
Chicago .....-secececccscee 534Q@ — 54 
New York.........eesseee-— 58)@ — 64 
RreE. 
a eccccece com O2 _ 
Pennsylvania.........s000.— —e - S 
Beans: 
Medinms.....+-sescsece-++» 330 @ 8 85 
Marrows..... : - 385 @ 890 
il vetsceenceseeuennne 1. 885 840 
Peas: 
Green, 1881, @ bush... .... 140 @ 1 45 
Southern Black Eye, #@ 2- 
| er 39 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, New........--s002- $17 50 @$17 75 
Estre Prume:...cccccccee. 1850 @ — — 
Prime Mess. ........ cocee BOG — — 
I ” @ 1900 
—— 
BOSC GIONE 200 cccccccoee OSD 9 
Pt, ae 9 25 «a 9 87 
Short Rib........sseeeeee. 950@ 9 7B 
Cor Bae 
moked Hams ..... ecoreere— 11 @—12 
Smoked Shoulders. ...... --— 8 o " 
Smoked Strtps............ — 12 @ — 135 
MILL FEED. 
| Fn Laan SD teinilithdialatdicamaiiag ei $24 00 @€24 50 
+ rahe seeceeesees 24 00 @ 25 00 
100 the tet eeeerseeeeeeseeees —— —= (@ 25 00 
Sb beosee. streerseeee 25 00 @ 26 00 
Sharpe sneseseeese ses coee-se. 2600 @ 27 00 
VO Feed... .cecescosecseecsee 23.00 24 00 
Oil Meal...... “+ endeeeeaceee 82.00 @ 33 00 
Linseed tees seecscceeses 28 00 @ 81 00 
Barley trtecceeceeesceees 2600 @ 27 00 
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Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— 70 
Timotby, prime, per 100 Ibs....— 80 @ — 95 
Clover, mixed, * 4. 6 @ — Th 
Oat Straw. La — 40 @ — 50 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ — 6 @— 70 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....—50@ — 60 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice. . 
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State Dairy, pails and tubs.. .-89 (@42 
Btate —_ ° tubs.inferior........ + hens ae (@39 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy..... -85 @39 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 33 @37 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine................ ++ 124.218 
rrr 10 (@i18 
PW IES oes vidoes ccssives javadeves 9 @103 
Ohio factory, flat fine.. occepectnc te BIS 
Bs SOE OF BD ccecccecissccoeces "10 @i1 
Skimmed creamery........ (iminneee 44@ 54 
Full-skimmed factorv................. 1@2 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud near-by 18 @— 
State and Pennsvivama............... 1T4@— 
Weatern and Canadian............... 15 @16 
sensed 
Western, per 10U lbs...... ~<a 90 @$10 95 
CREF. ccccccesvoesecscocesves ce 0 6 @— — 
eee - 11 124/@ i1 15 
a POULT RY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 18 
Spring Chickens, Phiisdeipbia,— 20 ‘@— 22 
Fowls, Jersey............+ ceveeem™ 15 (Q— 16 
** State and Western....... — ll @— 18 
RSS ETRE ae — 18 @— 22 
VEGETABLES. | 
Onions, per bbl....... Seeseeeers @ 3 50 
Celery. ver doz.......... wovees —— 2—— 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl...... --- 250 @ 5 00 
Besta, Per BOL. ccccccccsccce oes 32 @ 25 
Cabbaye, L. I., per bbl..... e--e. 800 @ 400 
Turnips, White, per bbl.........— — Q— — 
Turnips, Rusais, per Re 1 50 i@ 2 2% 
Potatoes, new L., perbbl..... : 12 @ 3 62 
Potatoes, new. Jersey, per bbl.. 8 12 «@ 3 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRO!T. 
Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... — 23 @— 40 
Grapes, State, Catawba, percase— — w— — 
Apples, North Spy, per bbl....$3 25 @33 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... 300 @ 3% 
Apples, Greeniugs, fancy hess 
OL EERE 400 @42 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl........ S00 @ 8 7% 
Apples, Russet, State........... 275 @ 3B 
Cranberries Jerseychoice, percrt’e 8 75 @ 4 00 
Cranberries, hesupeanen prime Land 
Ca cantndens ctnnaswncetes . 32 @ 3 50 
Oranges, Fia., per 4-bbl case. ---» 500 @7 00 
Oranges, Fia., per $-bbl case ord. 3 50 @ 4 Wu 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 
Hickory Nuts, Western, per bush.— — @— — 
Peanuts, Vinginiahon '-pkd,per lb— 9 @— 9% 
DOMESTIC DRIEDFROI’ Ly 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... — 6@— tf 
Peaches, Feeies.. 600 .99<cccccces — a@— 3 
Peaches, Unpeeied.........2-+..— L2ha— 14 
Blackberries............ 4 @— 143 
CATTLE MARKET tr. 
Berr Sipes: 
Ce NINE... 0:-50004e) tees — 8 @ i 
We-tern Dressed........... oo 5@— 8 
Live SHeec- as 
Wethers...... Coccccesserooces Si@— 45 
Live LAMBS: 
Fair to vrimé..ccecccece cosse-— BI@— 7 
Live CALves 
Jersey prime........... seccee 9 @— 9 
EE seatttckewecvsscen — 4@— 5 
Hoes, Drrssep: 
Srate, per 100 IDS. +++ sees ol 65 @$7 00 
Cit th, 8. ra 87 «@ 8 12 
Live, te, Western, 100 Ibs. . H 7 @ 6 7 
OL —— 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
—— ae Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. oa) a hate. “" 00 (@40 00 
*  Ammovniated Bone .82 00 @35 00 
“ 0.8. Phosphate.........29 00 80 50 
“ Ground Bone............31 00 @8$ 50 
“« Crescent Bone..... --29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 00 
*¢ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 56 00 
<¢ Whee * eeeee 50 00 
+ Cabbage * 51 00 
“« AA 1 Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Supe _—— 
(Michig an Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Te obacco Grower ? 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) @& 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than Car-load......se.es-ee0e 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Bauvgh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
ae dm five Dollar Phos- 
phate (000 Ibs. ....0006 25 00 
Baugh’s coneeand Pure Bone ‘ 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
a ~ 8 xport Bone, per 2,000 
Tisseccccuddceeeebbiessnwes 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate. .85 00 (@88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano 45 60 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70 p.¢, 68 00 @70 00 
“ “ “ 8. 40 “ 50 00 52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(BDUB TBE.) .ccccccccece.cccee 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average. 30 Ov @sv 50 
“ dissolved, high grade. .27 00 @— — 
German Potash "Salts, Kainit. 8 50 @ 9 7 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs.) - 800 @9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 P. : ‘), per 
MO TRS..c00<.080 1 774@ 1 80 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs.— — @ 450 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 @ 3 50 
ASHES.—We quote 5 @54 eents for Pot 


and 64@6i for Pearl. 








First-Class Printers’ | Mat Materials. 


Maree thy for wee 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Strect. New York 








CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


(Tarp ARTICLE. ] 





Tue problem and conditions of ins@riog 
life are the same for all associations and 
plans, The law of mortality increasing 
with age has been shown, from which it in- 
evitably follows that the price of insurance 
must increase a little every year, if the 
amount covered is stationary; or else, if the 
price paid is stationary, the amount must 
decrease. At whatever age the process be- 
gins, a man must pay more every year, or 
else must have his insurance diminish 
every year. This follows from the law of 
increasing mortality; but, as the require- 
ment is only that enough be paid, this 
alternative (which 
would 


in practice nobody 
is avoided by making 
the premium “level.” 
other, $1,000 must 
$1,000 with. When is of no consequence, 
the $1,000 
So the practical difficulty is solved by 
life companies by charging the earlier 


accept) 
Somehow or 
be put in to pay 
comes 


provided actually 


years too much, in order that the older 
ones may pay too little. Every man, what- 
evcr his age at entering, pays more than is 
then or for some years required for his in- 
surance by the mortality tables, and this 
overpayment, invested at compound inter- 
est, is put away as ‘‘ reserve” for the time 
when his fixed premium, at first too large, 
has become too small. This is the source 
of the heavy “accumulations” of life in- 
surance companies, which seem to many 
people so unnecessary and are to many 
legislators so tempting. Carrying out this 
rule (which is only an escape from the allern- 
ative of an increasing payment or a decreas. 
ing insurance) is the reason why insurance 
in ‘‘the. old-line” way ‘‘costs so much,” 
It is safe, as the co operative advocate ad- 
mits; but he avers that it charges too 
much. The real question is: Doesthe assess- 
ment plan, at the figures it offers the public, 
charge enough? Will those rates, when 
the process is carried out, permanently 
prove enough, or will assessments multiply 
until the association goes lo pieces? 

Let us get a distinct understanding 
of this. Expenses ignored, the life 
company requires the man of 25 to 
pay about $15 for $1,000 insurance, less 
unguarantied dividends. The assessment 
society tells him that $1,000 will cost him 
say $8. Who would pay $15 if $8 is 
enough? But, if the $8 is not enough— 
if it is not based upon calculated 
conformity to the law of mortality, not 
merely upon hopeful guess and unques- 
tioning faith—tbeo, while the $15 is always 
found to be more than evou gh (for in prac- 
tice it is always diminished somewhat), the 


$8 will increase until the disappointed 
member will not pay it, and the association 
will crumble. Now, it is enough, or it 
is not. If it is, let us know it,and let us do 
away wilh companies which exact the $15. 
If, on the other hand, it is net enough, then 
itis a fixed conclusion that, until rivers 
stop flowing, every assessment society 
which founds on such fallacies will break 
as soon as it comes under strain. 

The life company charges a fixed ‘‘ level’ 
premium and takes care of its own deaths; 
the assessment plan charges ap entrance 


_.fee and makes up its $1,000, plus expenses, 


by an assessment at each death, specifically 
promising ‘‘as many dollars” as are thus 
collected. To leave the money in members’ 
pockets and make calls only as needed is 
beautifully simple; it is, however, peculiar. 
If the publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT 
should keep bis creditor standing while he 
sent out to collect his money on subscrip- 
tion bills, at $3 each; if Government should 
send out tax-gatherers and call on import. 
ers for customs ducs when it needed 
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holders when loans are wanted; if every- 
body should defer his collections until a 
creditor presented a bill, we should have 
this system of assessments for wants made 
general. 

The “ old-line ” plan steadily accumulates 
at interest, and charges (and holds) a re- 
serve liability for every dollar of risks. 
The assessment society acknowleges no 
liability on account of unmatured policies, 
and it need not, because it undertakes no 
specific liability except to ‘‘ pass the hat” 
for receiving ‘‘as many dollars as” the 
surviving members pay in. ‘The assessment 
society has no assets. Of forty-three such 
in Pennsylvania, reporting to the insurance 
department of that state, thirty-five own 
bo securities; five have vo cash; the aver- 
age of actual assets, including considerable 
not realized, is $6,145, or, excluding the 
largest society, only $2,740. Several report 
literally no assets. One, started in 1876, 
reports notacenton hand, $1,000 liability 
ona ‘‘death claim reported,” $12 income 
during the year, aud $150 expended (for 
rent). Observe, that this characteristic of no- 
assets is not cited for reproach. Nobody 
condemns a hammer because it is useless to 
fell trees—such is not its purpose. The 
assessment society needs no assets and has 
no legitimate use for any. Its foundation 
idea is: ‘‘No payments until required, 
and then only what is required.” Hence, 
there should be nothing left over; and, if 
the plan is good, this characteristic in it is 
good. 

But we would have each present or pros- 
pective member of an, assessment society 
take home to himself for a week two prac- 
tical questions and answer them: First. 
Which would you rather leave to your family, 
the positive contract to pay @ named sum in 
dollars of one of our substantial companies, 
possessing millions of assets, in form of real 
estate, cash, and securities, readily found and 
responsible in a suit at law, tf necessary, or 
the promise of an asscesment society, destitute 
of assets to be sued, to pay whatever a contribu- 
tion may yield? You cannot bring suit 
against several thousand persons fora few 
dollars each, nor can you demand anything 
more than the coutract stipulates—viz., to 
‘* pass the hat” for your widow and orphans. 
You cannot convert an unspecific into a 
specific obligation. Even if (us is doneina 
few cases) a specific amount is named, the 
society has not funds to pay with and must 
still depend on the assessment. 

Second, This world, as you know, has 
knaves in it. As it isthe fact that assess- 
ment societies are as yet very little subject 
to law, aod there is, practically, no restraint 
upon those persons who wish to use them 
for fraud, it is evident that you must trust 
not alone the scheme itself and your fellow- 
members under it, but also the managers of 
it, with practically noresponsibility to law. 
Now, can you conceive an easier and more re- 
munerative field for hypocritical knavery than 
this, or one more likely to be sought out and 
worked? When one society has run out, 
what hinders repetition of the fraud ina 
pew locality and under a new title? What 
is your guaranty, therefore (let your assur- 
ance of faith be as it may), that you are 
paying your assessments to honest men? 
You need to know, therefore, whether your 
particular socicty is not founded on fraud. 
If not, then to know whether it is founded 
on fallacy. 

ln 1879 the Legislature of Ohio, which is 
one of the co-operative states, appointed a 
committee to investigate the whole subject, 
This committee, so friendly that it ex- 
pressed full faith in the system, if held 
strictly to responsibility by law, said on 
this point: 

‘‘A suspicion was excited in the minds 
of the committee that many of these mutual 
aid societies are simply business concerns, 
to which certain parties contribute position, 
reputation, and Capital, and other parties 
skilled time and labor, with the understand- 
ivg that when the membership shall bave 
been sufficiently increased the balance of 
the expense fund, after defraying the veces 
sary outlay, ia to be divided among the 
parties to the agreement. Tiere is no hind 
of business in which, unless restrained, de- 
signing and unprivcipled men can more 


successfully practice their arts and imposi- 
tions than that of mutual ald or co-operative 
insurance 


‘*In all the associations of which the 
committee have yrtie g the expense 
fund is supported in part by retaining a 





portion of the gross assessments made on 
death losses. The more frequent the death 
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assessments the more money going to the 
fo ype fund, from which expenses are 

aid and profits, if there be any profits. 

ence arises the temptation for dishonest 
officers to take poor risks, in order that they 
may be benefited by early and numerous 
deaths. There is this direct interest io fre- 
quent deaths as faras the management is 
concerved.”—(Report made February 16th, 
1881.) 

Now, put these questions at the bar of 
your own common sense, and do not pass 
them without a definite answer. 

Having butit the discussion up to this 
poivt, we have next to inquire whether it is 
mathematically possible for the promises of 
the assessment plan to be fulfilled beyond a 
moderate number of years, which is the 
precise thing at issue. 





ENOCK-DOWN ARGUMENTS.—UN- 
ANSWERABLE FACTS. 


A VALUED correspondent bas submitted 
to us the following facts and unanswerable 
arguments, we believe, in regard to co-np- 
etutive insurance. We commend the same 
to the very careful attention of every reader 
of Tne INDEPENDENT, and especially of 
persons who may be tempted, now or here- 
after, to throw away their money in any 
co-operative insurance company, no matter 
whut name it may sail uhder. If insurance 
that will insureis wanted, we suy: Go to a 
regular life-insurance company, and not to 
such a concern as is described below: 


“THE ONE FATAL ERROR IN CO-OPERATIVE IN 
SURANCE. 
*** Increasing Age of the Members Producing Rup- 
idly Increasing Assessments.’ 


** When this defect in the plan is pointed 
out to its ndvocates, they undertake to meet 
it with one stereotyped reply, as follows: 
‘We fill in with new lives.’ ‘Suppose we 
have say three thousand members in our 
society, and thirty should die during the 
year; we put in thirty new, healthy men to 
take their place.’ 1 admit this would make 
good tbe place of those who die; but, in 
order to prevent an INCREASE OF AGE and 
decrease of vitality, the ENTIRE MEMBERSHIP 
must be changed during the year. ‘Ihat is, 
all of the three thousand members must be 
put out, and three thousand new members 
put in, who are one year younger, or of the 
same age of these old members at the com- 
mencen.ent of the year. To further illus- 
trate this point, take the case of the North. 
western Traveling Men’s Association. They 
have twenty-five hundred members and pro- 
pose to continue that number, Suppose 
their average age at the commencement of 
this year was thirty-five years; they then 
have, by the American table of mortality, 
thirty-two years longer to live upon the 
average (and no intelligent man disputes 
this table of mortality). Suppose, also, 
that only ten die during the year; yet at 
the end of the year these two thousand four 
bundred and ninety living men have all 
tuken one of those thirty-two yearly steps 
toward the grave, which is the average of 
each man. Divide this by thirty-two, the 
average number of such steps which each 
man can take before he dies, and we find 
the allotment of seventy-eight men, ‘ora 
ane of seventy-eight full lives, has been 

ived and passed away among its members 
in this one year.” This whole arm 
are pressed down by the weight of, 
eight entire lives gone in one year. 

**The tremendous liability has accrued 
in one short year, and no money reserved to 
meet it. This will, in avery short time 
crush out all of the many co-operative 
societies now in existence, as it has already 
destroyed over three hundred of these or- 
ganizations, which have been formed and 


of men 
seventy- 





passed away within the last five years. It 
matters not whether they be traveling men- 
working men, conductors, engineers, 
Knigh!s of Honor, Masons, Odd Fellows, 
ministers, or any other class. This one an- 
nual step which they all take each year 
brings the same result very soon, unless the 
entire membership is changed every year. AS8 
it is impossible to change the membership, 
therefore it is easy for any man who will 
fix his mind upon this one sTARTLING DE- 
FECT in all co-operative societies—which I 
have clearly pointed out—to decide what 
must be the end of them all in a very sbort 
time; and then the men who have paid as- 
scasments until they could stand no more 
have nothing to show for it but old age and im- 
paired health, requiring a high premium in 
case they then wish to insure or perhaps 
excluding them entirely from any well- 
regulated life insurance company. 

*‘Now this passing of seventy-eight en- 
tire lives among every two thousand four 
bundred and ninety living men each year 
is met by all life insurance companies by 
taking a regular uniform premium from 
them all annually, and from it putting 
away ®& reserve each year, which, together 
with the INTEREST upon the same, will pay 
all claims as they mature. 

** A co-operative oy has no interest 
income, and must soon be crushed by the 
weight of increasing age, increasing deaths, 
increasing ASSESSMENTS, and DECREASING 
benefits.” 





Facts ror ConstDERATION.—Those who 
think our fire insurance companies are get- 
ting rich too fast, including also those who 
neglect to keep their property well insured, 
will please inspect the following figures, 
showing the amount of premiums paid and 
losses incurred during the year 1881 in the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind. 








Premiuma. Losees. 

DAMBAEG << ccovcecces $20,602 83 $1,201 50 
February........... 28,407 52 851,163 20 
March............... 27,084 58 8,378 67 
ABT. ccccccccccccccs 21,606 60 11,065 86 
ee 22,768 03 24,401 18 
DERG .cccvccccccesece 20,630 03 0,508 45 
PUB cos vcnncncancveee 24,693 21 9,205 85 
BI cnscccisccce 24,949 74 2,670 30 
September. 28,362 76 1,817 18 
I ccicvcccsoss 84,754 27 27,525 10 
November .........- 41,547 08 1,756 00 
December. 34,509 89 9,528 18 

Total.......+.. $934,806 14 «= 8 448,296 45 


Tetal amount of insurance exposed, $1,190,024. 





Tue latest dodge of the newly-organized 
co-operatives, and they are springing up like 
mushrooms all over the country, is to ad- 
vertise in their circulars that they are totally 
unlike the dreadful, wicked, ‘‘ unreliable 
co-operative insurance associations, that 
have enjoyed but a brief existence.” They 
are “‘all tarred with the same stick.” 
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1851. THE 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distribotions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE 
@ 
National Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE U. 8, of A.. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, IL!.. 








DIKECTORS: 


Vax H. Wicaws, President. Cuas. P. Guiry, Manager. 
Matrugw LaF.ix, 


14th ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1882, 


ASSETS. 
United States Bonds (market value)... .... $149,158 76 
City and Town Bonds ‘market vailue)...... 122,707 50 


Corporate Stocks (market value) and Cor- 


porate rr TIAIT O1 

oans secured by collaterals (market 

value of securities WEED cnedccnsegeces 198,500 00 
Loans secured by First Mortgages on Real 

Estate (pro originally 

a at $2,608,862', net....... ...... 1,058,064 75 

Estate (appreteed by the Hlinois Ins. 

Dep't at £2,' 692.45) i value........ 1,864,763 84 
Cash in Banks, Office,ete....  ..,.... .... 888 08 
Loans secured by Policies of this Co. in 

force (reserve on Policies $47,738).. ..... 25,761 32 
Interest and Rents accrued (net)....... os + 44,70) 67 
Premiums, deferred and uncollected(net). 20,723 33 
Ledger Balances and Bills Receivable... 2.927 66 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1869...........§3,668,754 81 
LIABILITIES : 
Reserve or Reinsurance Fund on all in- 

surance ouligptions -S@- Ex. at6 S ct., 

as stipulated in this Co.'s policies (net)..§2,080,004 96 
Death claims reported, but not due........ 121 019 64 

Total Mabilities, Jen'y It. 1982........ $2,161,014 00 
in Excess of 


Surplus, or Assets 
les 


$1,497,740 81 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, Jan'y 1, 1879, 150 per ct. 
“ a - Jan’y 1,1880,158 “ 
“ bad aad Jan’y 1,1881,157 “ 
Jan'y 1,188,160 “ 


Activeand Reliable Agents Wanted. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Maxacrn. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The Largest Cash Capital of any Life Ins. Co. 
in the world—viz., $1,000,000. full paid. 
$169 of Resources foreach $100 of Liability. 

Definite Policy Contracts, 

at Low Rates of Premium. 
Dividends are thus Paid in advance. 

A Strong, National Institution, 

with an Annually Increasing Surplus. 
Careful and Safe Management. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845, PURELY MUTUAL. 
Assets, Jab. |st, 1882, as ascertained by 

Examining Commissioners of 

sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .§34,072,009 23 
Liabilities, as stated by same 1 





le eoccccee 334 46 
Surplas as regards Policyholders...... 1,230,764 77 
Surp us by New York Standard........ 5,158,196 77 


All policies non-forfeltable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 


jJusted and paid. & 
OFFICERS: 


AMZI DODD, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Prea’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, See'y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 
9° $8 


3 paid im, im cash.............. 7 
ones for all abilities... nla tt 588 
¥ 3 


NET SURPLUGB...........000+000- 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,400.082 28 
B.S, WALCOTT, Presidert, 












[March 30, 1889, 


K Meher 


lifs Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Soo’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Aeseta .-+seseee eee $15,041,279 40 
Liabilities . .. + +++ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... +s . 82,588,960 59 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 


UWITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, - 


Kes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 








The a features of this Compon: nre ABSO- 
Cc TY, ECONOMICAL MaNaG 4 
Lingkality To THE INSURRD, -_ 


42 Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isewed. 


gpeam m.. H. BROSNAN, President. 
. GH, Seeretary. 
on - “oko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitabie, 
incontestabie. 





THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
BAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
tate Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
I — ~vanted in every City and large Towa. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H,. STOKES. Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Seo’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 











JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prew’t and Sec’y. 


OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 








HOME INST 


Office, No. 











FRANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 


QOS CBP RTE. ....0cccescccccsccccee pee 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. --..-------+++---++ 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses. sis steidlnapeiiueaeanee need bashenessese edited b6atuipidihieeatomaiies ws 
Wet Surplus............... Ribate sascersneneSE Seabee Deweswenad pisces cenninee piecbeuonnes pipeseurdiios a aiorg wie 
CASH ASSETS..... avedees stiaieseeianihibasiidumipiaiitiiiann indian ab disntinn jexibdieaees eehesiheisumeneihd 








SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Lectaseeaceseseseseces 8,000,000 00 
iticiinct ne sseseees+ 1,943,733 00 


245,595 36 
1,806,180 90 


-s+020-+ $6,995,509 26 





ARELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYNOLDERS OF FIRE IXSURAKCE. 


ig iind icancaecquasictcbseece’ 


eee e ere e eee eeeesesrese eeeeeeeree 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


I oc ciecccccccccnccecvecccsase 
United States Stocks (market value).... 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........-. senesne 


Total.... 


T. B. CREENE 
WM. L. BIGELOW, 


} Ass't Seo’s. 


eee eee teense eee eeeeeeereree 


| Interest due on Ist January, 1862 | ani 


COOH Hee ee eee HERE EH OTHE SHEE HS SO OS OOE THEE EESEEEEE HOHE SENSES SHEE HHS ES ESSSES OSES SESE SS GESTS TOOT SS Ss cesseeeeres 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vv 


ice-P ree. 





POOP Ore rere esessereeseeesseere 


121,750 00 





eee eeceee ee 
eens 
eeewee . 


@eerees 


CHAS. L MARTIN, President 











March 30, 1882.] 








ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You«. Janvary 257TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 1881. 
+t Marine Risks from 1st Jan- : 
, 1881, to 3ist December, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
remnvame on Policies not marked off 
165 FRET: TEE coveccccscccecccccoccce’ 1,587,534 47 


otal Marine Premiums........... erreeee 85,027,021 87 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1881, to Sist December, 188! 


a + during the same 
pedecdscocennescoceused $1,775,8 775, 882 80 80 


Pao of Pre 
miumsand Ex- 
penses 





The | Company has the following Assets— 


Uni ited States and State of iow York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... §8,965,758 00 
secured ae stocks and otherwise. 1 500 00 
Real. Estate an Claims 4 due the Com: 
TE Ci acnccasscnseesnspeccce 491,148 18 


— Hy m Notes a Bilis Receivable. . 1,631,294 23 
Cash Sab EEE wacccorccvccccenccsescesoncese 317,765 99 
RIOT oc cecwvccstccccccccevesscocesesed $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 















































J.D.JO HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DEN NIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
WH H. MOO . OTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS,’ ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
Ww. ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, FORGE W. LANE, 
N W. BURNHAM, D. MORGAN. 
yay VEN OBERT L. STUA T 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE ST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS a 
IAH O. LOW, CHARLES D RICH, 
IAM E. DODGE, WILLIA BRYCE 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIA G, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, HORACE tk. THU 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 





CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
ee ac A. RAVEN. Sd Vico free’ 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
FICES, New York, 100 Broadw: 
Continental } Brooklyn, oe. Court an meagee Sts. 
Buildinga and N o. 108 Broadway, E 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 


Reserve ample for all other 
Sr nctedetcanessceszecveceuss 341,657 63 
1,000,000 00 





GIST. cncnenccosescesscceseccossse . 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550.000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,720 81 1,406,730 S1 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 
FEED cccecccecesscncceosevcccsse $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


























SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, § SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 
&. R. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
Wh. B.S 1 BRYCE, 

[NRY C. BOWEN 1 }TON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
Wii VaIL RICHARD A. McCURD 
THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. REED. 
WM. H Caswi JOHN H. EARLE, 

3 O HENRY 
‘WM. M. RICHARDS, CHARLES H BOOTH, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN 

eX. E. ORR. BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. : J. D. VERMILYE, 
re} JACOB WEND: 

F. SLA 
L CE URE. 





LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE co 


OF HARTFORD, 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS._8. PARSONS, 
President. 








NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882. 


gAsH GARTTAL. 
Reserve for a 
| ~y +1 —Apbenaadhasemnnenssest TRE 


Polloyholdere in this n thie Company have : have 8}.7 1,735,563 32 








EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PERSONS about to assure their lives wil do 

well to examine the application and policy 

offered them, to see if they are filled with 

technical conditions, which might in the end 

invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 

a comparison of the conditions contained in its 

application and policy with those of any other 

company in the country, in orderthat intending 

assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 

ency of our leading companies and their 

ability to meet all obligations, have in some 

cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 

from the disposition manifested by some com- 

panies to contest their claims on technical and 

insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 

they have over the policyholder in the appli- 

cation which he signed when the assurance 

was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica 

tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are noW INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
asaured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satia- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
944,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and witb- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may bay an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


J. W. ALEXAND 
EE, DORBOWS, | Vice-Presidents. 





NEW ¥ YORK RK SA REST FU: FGNOe w. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE — THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


















































































‘ 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Noe. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881...........ceeeee00+++-841,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


s,s nepcs oun nia ene tariaaneseeween - 07 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881............+. 7,972 13—$8,050,711 94 

Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 

SE I ii. hcerncke sd serrercesdierisewererwes 2,789,821 70 

Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881..............65. 357,167 37— 2,482,654 88—$10,483,866 27 


$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
ND SIE. nis ncaa), 666 si pe chemi dkagneeeveienns 1008eseneon 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned poouiams on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total pat Tavlegease. «0. cvccscevecceceseeesss $5,091,820 22 
I Se 5 nts 540 5scbeneestbesenecaseeaseteipantes 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office aod law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 








$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... jm $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)......... Meat dakhhhahamhaeinn ans 17,216,531 42 
I a cna dbcndeadddnetidatedaksebaaianbemerewneedions 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as adadttiona) collateral security)..........0..+seeeee 18,215,030 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .........ccececceeeerees 545,227 84 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
i, EE nnn ncestpaspicaeeeaneaceoebateees 452,161 00 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, included 


Sie SI ans cece bebtaseresesusbcdnssccedicsstonsssereoucese 227,082 97 

Agente’ Dalances........cecccccccccccccccccccrsscvcccecsveessesees 48,673 57 

Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882..............cee eens 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............00.6. $2,008,774 78 





*A4 detuiled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent,to Jan. Ist, 1882...........0eeseee $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... pckiidevesenennes e+. 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpsid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........-.cseeeseeeeecee 2,965 35 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.........+sesceseeeeeeeereees . 39,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums paid 1p advance... ...cseeeeececeseeees eee 28,889 67 





$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent.........ccccccccccceccecscescesenesess 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $33,374,281. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 
Number of Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. Ist, 1879, 125,232,144. . 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135,726,916. 
' _Jan. Ist, 1882, 53,927. . Jan. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824. 


1877, $1,638,128. 1877, $1,967,457. ivseipie (JaD- Ist, 1878, 82,664,144, 


7676, income (ieve, 1'948,665. 


Death- 1878, 68 Jan. Ist, 18 79, 2,811, 436. 

claims 1879, 1,569,854. from be -, aaa Surplus at = = in’ 3,120,871. 

80, 1,731,721. » 2,317,889. an. Ist, 1881 4.295.096" 

Paid. | 1681; 2013/2038, ‘Interest | isi’ 2,432,654, * Per Cent. | Fa5° ist, 1882) 4'827/096° 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 
5 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, President. 


EDWARD MARTIN, . 
JOHN MAIRS, 

RENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, 









WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, .D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


RENEY TUCK, M.D., j Medical Examiner Vice-President and Actuary, 















Old wud Bourg, 


AN AMERICAN’S IDEAL. 


(A COMPANION SENTIMENT To * THE 
THE “ CAMDEN Pos 





AMERICAN IDEAL,” I" 
r."") 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS, 

A COMMON-PLACB young girl; 

A decidedly rare young girl; 
Stay at home night, 
Do what {is right, 

Help ber-old-mother young girl. 


A hard-to-find young girl; 
A reader-of-fact young girl; 
An extra-poetical, 
Anl{-esthetical, 
Care-nothing-for-novels young girl. 


A minus-her-bangs young girl ; 

A show-all-her-brains young girl ; 
With an unpowdered face, 
One that don’t lace, 

A dress-for-her-bealth young girl. 


An up-in-the-morning young girl; 
A help-with-the-wash young girl ; 
One that can rub, 
Not afraid of the tub, 
A roll-up-her-sleeves young girl. 


A quiet-and-modest young girl ; 

A sweet-and-pure young girl ; 
An upright, ambitious, 
Lovely, delicious, 

A pride-of-the home young girl. 


A remarkabls-ecarce young girl; 

A very-much-wanted young girl; 
A truly-American, 
Too-utter-paragon, 

The kind-that-I-like young girl. 


AKRON, Ono. 
= 


DORBUGS VS. LOVE. 
BY MARY STILWELL. 


Miss Pariuis Jones was a maiden lady 
of fixed age. She herself allowed that she 
was fifty-five, and she had gradually out- 
lived her relations, those disagreeable peo- 
ple who are always ready to pounce down 
with some date of denunciation. She was 
an honest, hard-working, hard-featured 
woman, who turned an even penny by 
keeping a country store, with intervals of 
**sick-nursing” among the people in the 
village where she lived. 

It is true that there were some persons in 
this village who thought the twist in Miss 
Phillis Jones’s eyes affected her unpleas- 
antly in the matter of counting change 
and prevented her accurate measurement of 
yards of ribbon, but these Were spiteful 
slanderers. Generally, she was well con- 
sidered and respected by her neighbors, and 
occasionally appealed to when small sums 
of money were to be borrow ed. 

In person Miss Jones was very tall and 
lank. She scorned the wearing of gloves, 
preferring the ‘‘ knobs out,” as she said, on 
her rougb, stained hands; and she plastered 
her fron gray hair down tight on her fore- 
head by the ingenious application of mo- 
lasses and water. Ordinary female vanity 
was farfrom her mind. Dress was only a 
covering, the simpler the better; a shawl 
and washbow! hat, tied with black strings, 
had done duty for many years with Miss 
Jones; but her odd garments covered a kind 
heart under the ungainly form. : 

Not far removed from the village in 
which Miss Phillis Jones ‘‘kep’ store” was 
a large farm-house, that belonged to the 
wide-spreading farm, with its big barns 
bursting with hay. Below, i the smooth 
intervale, stood bending, graceful elm trees, 
swaying in the morning breeze and casting 
broad shadows toward mid-day over the 
grass and into the rupning brook. 

On this farm the first hay-cutting of the 
season had begun, and everybody at the 
farm-house wus busied in ‘‘seeing to 
things,” which meant that dinner was to be 
got ready for the hands at balf past eleven 
in the morning, and that the house general- 
ly was a little put aside from its orderly 
routine by the advent of the extra hay- 
makers, who were cutting clean swaths 
across the broad fields with their machines 
and calling to the horses in cheery tones, 

“Fanvy! Fanny!” screamed out one of 
the children visitors of the day, who, in- 
viting himself to help, had begun his use- 
fulness by taking 6ff his shoes, and getting 
a splinter into his foot the first thing. &o 
Miss Fanny, the young mistress of the 
house, had to leave all her cares, to extract 
it and bind np the wound, At present the 
youngster was lying on the front piazza at 
full length, where he could “see” and be 
all ready for dinner. 











“Fanny!” he called again. ‘“ Here's the 
post jes’ cum, and there’s two—three letiers 
for you. The man giv’ um to me.” 

Fanny Hammond appeared in answegto 
this summons, her hands having scraps and 
shreds of dough still sticking between her 
fingers. The bread was in her department 
that morning. - 

‘‘Where are they? My letters, you tire- 
some monkey,” said she, quickly. 

‘*Guess that one’s from yer beau,” quoth 
the irrepressible boy, holding up a thick 
letter, with the address written in a firm, 
bold, masculine hand. ‘And this one. 
Le’ me see. I guess— Dunno, I’m sure, who 
that’s from. ‘Taint a very pretty writing, 
anyhow.” 

The young lady seized her prize and stood 
as if undecided to retreat into the house or 
read her correspondencein the sharp-eyed 
visitor’s sight. One letter she put careless- 
ly in the belt of her dress, on the left side, 
while she looked scrutinizingly at the direc- 
tion, which ran up-hill, on the ill-directed 
and blotted epistle she held. She tore it 
open at the top, running over in her mind, 
as she did so, the list of possible persons 
who might, could, or would send her such 


a letter. 
‘* Bless me!” she ejaculated, as she hasti- 


ly read over the contents. ‘‘ Here’s Miss 
Phillis Jones coming to make us her annual 
visit now! Was there ever anything so 
trying? But I must tell”— and she disap- 
peared through the front door, leaving 
young Hiram Hill, the visiting boy, unen- 
lightened. 

The day wore on. Fanny Hammond's 
dough had become bread, been baked, and 
eaten; the hands were gone ’till the mor- 
row; Hiram bad screwed out all the infor- 
mation he could by the aid of the pene- 
trating gimblet of his eager eyes and de- 
parted; and the time for the lumbering 
stage-coach to arrive was at hand. 

‘*Papa, dear,” said Fanny Hammond to 
the gray-haired, pleasant-faced gentleman 
farmer, whose daughter she was. ‘‘ Papa, 
dear,” said she, again, raising her voice 
slightly, for the good gentleman was a bit 
denf, ‘‘I had a letter this morning from 
Charles Morgan, and he says he is coming 
onto see m—us for a few days. He is 
going through to the Provinces, and can 
stop as well as not. He may come to-day.” 

“All right, my daughter. He’s a fine 
young fellow. It’s remarkably considerate 
in him to come so far out of his way to 
talk politics with me; but then young 
people are very thoughtful nowadays, I 
find,” said the Father Hammond, with 
rather a sly twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ Make 
our friend welcome, Fan.” 

The dimples deepened in the cheeks of 
his daughter. She blushed like a damask 
rose, which she looked some like, sure 
enough, while she added, slowly : 

** And I had a note too from Miss Phillis 
Jones, Papa. She iscoming to spend a few 
days with us, as she does every year, you 
know, since she took care of dear Mother till 
the last of her life. She has been attending 
these revival meetings lately. She hopes to 
revive us,she says.” Mr. Hammond groaned, 
but the spirit of hospitality welled up man- 
fully within him. 

‘*Very well, dear,” said he; ‘‘ make ber 
welcome, too, poor woman. She has not a 
great deal to fill her life, I dare say”; but as 
he was speaking he rose from his arm-chair 
and made haste across the hall to his study, 
murmuriog to himself ‘‘ As your burden is 
so shall your strength be,” and then turned 
hastily about, lest his Fanny should have 
caught the ungracious words. But Faony 
badgone. . . . . 

It was nine o’eleck in the evening by the 
old eight-day clock that solemnly ticked 
in the ball-corner of the Hammond mansion. 
The parlor chamber opposite Miss Fanny’s 
room was assigned to Miss Phillis Jones, 
Sbe had come by the stage, as anticipated; 
had been cordially received by her well- 
intentioned host and his daughter; and, ex- 
kausted by the perils of her journey, had 
voluntarily suggested retiring for the night, 
much to the relief of Fanny Hummond and 
Mr. Charles Morgan. That young person had 
also arrived by an ‘‘extra,” and had no 
thought at all of retiring; but satin peace 
and love upon the piazza, surveying the 
prospect and Miss Hammond, her father 
being included in the t¢#ted-téte, of course, 
Fanny never did anything without ‘‘Pa Ham- 
mond,” not even be looked at by Mr. Mosgan. 
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“To-morrow, if ft is fine, as I think it- 
bids fair to be, we will drive out to the 
Williams Place, Morgan,” said the elder 
man, lighting a cigat from: the visitor's. 
‘I'd like to show you the poplar trees 
that we’re going to use for our paper-mills, 
going up soon. Don't know as you care 
about such things?” 

** Yes, Ido,” said Morgan, knocking the 
ash off his cigar with his little finger. 
** Where are your pulp-mills? For paper, 
eh? Shall you go with us, Miss 
Fanny?” 

‘Charmed, I’m sure,” smiled Fanny. 
We will take a lunch and eat it romantic- 
ally among the ants of the green-wood. 
ButI forgot. There’s Miss —” 

At this moment a loud and piercing 
shriek was heard from the parlor-chamber, 
the door of which flew open and banged 
against the wall from the force with which 
it had been flung back; and on the landing, 
at the head of the stairs, stood Miss Phillis 
Jones, her white and ruffled vightdress 
making her look gigantic io hight, while 
the frills of her cap and ber stiff gray locks 
shook together. 

‘*Fanpy! Fanny Hammond! 
dorbug in my head! You must get him 
out! I can’t a-bear dorbugs and they al- 
ways will come whereIl am. Ohmymerci- 
fulpatiencesakesalive!” screamed the un- 
happy spinster, standing firston one bare 
foot.and then the other, wholly oblivious of 
“Pa Hammond ” or Young Morgan. 

‘* Excuse me a moment,” said the young 
lady, rising hastily; while Charley Morgan, 
smoking, looked like the very Sphinx, think- 
ing unutterable things; and Mr. Hammond 
tilted back in his chalr with an ejaculated 
‘*Pshaw |” 

‘*Oh! pray, Miss Jones, go back to your 
room,” entreated Fanny. ‘‘I’ll see to the 
dorbug. Where is he?” 

‘*My! I don’t know, I’m sure, where he is 
now; but if you’d just take a towel and go 
all round the wall—oh! oh! oh!” and Miss 
Jones fell crouching back, as a rattling, dis- 
agreeable insect again flew straight for her 
cap. Fanny made a quick dive and cap- 
tured him in the recommended towel. 

‘* Would you mind putting him undera 
tumbler, dear?” said Miss Phillis. ‘‘ Oh! 
not tbat one. That’s a mug, and I brought 
it to put my teeth in. Get a tumbler, please.” 

**Certainly,” said Fanny, obligingly, go- 
ing down the stairs, with the towel and the 
dorbug. 

**Coming back here, Fan?” asked her 
father, as she passed him. 

‘*No-o, I’m afraid not at present,” said 
she. ‘‘ There are dorbugs. Now, Miss Phil- 
lis,” said Fanny, presenting herself once 
more at the bedroom door, “ here’s the 
tumbler and here’s, the d— Oh! bless me, 
that foolish bug. He’s out again.” 

This was too much for Miss Jones’s nerves. 
She made one flying leap into bed, and care- 
fully covered herself up to the very frills 
of her nightcap; only the sharp point of her 
nose rose up like a lighthouse from the 
crested waves. 

‘‘Dear! dear! Why did ever I come 
a-visiting ?’” gasped she. ‘‘There comes 
another ! the window is open ! there’s ope 
under the bed. I feel him bump. - Fanny t 
dear Fanny! just do get down on your 
knees and slap your towel under the bed. 
Isban’t sleep one wink this whole night, 
I’m sure.” 

“Perhaps I had better take away the 
light, Miss Phillis,” suggested Fanny, with 
half-suppressed laughter at her guest’s dis- 
tress. ‘‘ I’m really very sorry. I’ve caught 
seven. See! Here they are under the tumbler 
iu the corner, on the floor. The blinds are 
closed, and if there’s no light the creatures 
won’t come in any more. I hope they 
won’t, I’msure. Good-night.” 

Miss Jones’s eyes rolled slowly round. 

** Where’s the tumbler ?” said she. 

*‘Over there. You don’t want anything 
more, do you ?” 

The visitor had closed her eyes and made 
no answer, so Fanny softly drew to the 
door and went down again. 

** About our picnic,” said she, gayly, giv- 
ing her father’s ear a little pinch, as she sat 
down near him. ‘‘Let’s take Miss Phillis 
along; that is, if she ever survives the dor- 
bugs of this night.” 

“One might suppose a woman of her 
age to have more sense,” rather peevishly 
interposed Mr. Hammond. 

** Was that the cause of efi this uproar, 
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Miss Fanny?” asked Mr. Morgan, smiling 
ad at her. 

“Oh! surely,” said she, gravely. ‘‘We 
country people can’t endure beetles of any 
kind, and Miss Jones is no exception to the 
rule.” 

‘* Shall I have the honor to be presented 
to_your timorous friend on the morrow? I 
wish to ask her opinion on the best way 
of disposing of squash and potato bugs. 
Surely, anybody with a routed antipathy to 
anything in this world must have spent 
time and thought devising some method of 
getting rid of pests abhorred.” 

‘* How kind you are,” said Fanny, fixing 
her eyes on her admirer. ‘‘I dare say the 
good lady has written an essay on that sub- 
ject. I will get her to read it to you to- 
morrow morning. That will provide enter- 
tainment for you both,” added she, mis- 
chievously. ‘But now I must say good- 
night. Mr. Morgan, your room is to the 
left of the staircase. Step lightly, lest you 
rouse the dorbugs.” 

Twelve o'clock, one o’clock, two o’clock, 
and still Mr. Charles Morgan did not sleep. 
There were no clattering, horny-winged 
insects in his room, certainly; but sleep 
would not come for the wooing. Per- 
haps it was the thought of pretty Miss Fan- 
ny that kept him awake. Perhaps it was 
the heat, for the night was sultry. He got 
up and sat by the window, in an undress 
that was classic but not fitted for modern 
vision. He opened the shutters, letting the 
moonlight stream over him in a ghostly 
fashion, and gazed across the broad acres 
of the Hammond domain. It was not of the 
acres he was thinking; but of Fanny, care- 
less Fanny, sleeping in dreamlessense. . . . 

As the clock struck 2, Fanny opened 
her eyes, and saw standing at the foot of 
her bed the gaunt, white figure of Miss 
Phillis, her face full of pathetic misery. 

‘Miss Fanny,” whispered she, ‘I’ve 
knocked over the tumbler, and they’re all 
out again. I felt kind of nervous—stiried- 
up like—and got up to take some of John- 
son’s liniment. Always take some with me 
when I go a-visiting, and I fell over that 
nasty tumbler, and now—can’t I get into 
your bed till mornivug?” 

‘*Oh! certainly!” sleepily replied her po, 
lite little hostess, sitting upright and wish- 
ing Miss Phillis would be carried away 
bodily by her winged enemies. ‘‘ You can 
sleep here, and I will go in your room. I’m 
not afraid of beetles!" said she, getting out 
of bed and reaching for her stockings. 


** You and the beetles must be affinities— 
Francesca di Rimini and Paolo—doomed to 
fly about in mid-air together,” murmured 
Fanny to herself, as she crossed the hall, to 
make the exchange of rooms. 

Once more all was quiet. Fanny had 
taken the precaution to slip the bolt on the 
outside of the door, as she left her own 
room, leaving Miss Jones in possession, and 
at last the good lady slept in peace. 


Aside from the whizzing of the prisoners 
in the tumbler and the sudden concussion 
of a stray dorbug against the furniture, 
Miss Jones’s apartment was not agreeable to 
Fanny Hammond. Miss Phillis’s shapeless 
garments hung stiff on a chair; her false 
teeth gleamed from the ‘‘ Forget-me-not” 
mug she alwayscarried with her to put them 
in; avd then, too, Fanny was now thor- 
oughly waked up. She seated herself by 
the window, threw open the shutters, and 
let the moonlight rest on her streaming, 
fair hair, while ber thoughts wandered off 
at their own sweet will. It certainly was 
not the nocturnal adventures of Miss Phillis 
Jones that caused such a dimpling of her 
rosy cheeks, as she pressed her pretty lips 
together. What then? 

Now, in a house built asMr. Hammond’s 
was, the windows on the second story are 
side by side, two in each room. A person 
sitting by the open window in one room 
and Jeaning out to see the moon is very 
naturally brought near a person sitting at 
the other window, to see the moon, in the 
adjoining room. 

This was what happened to Fanny Ham- 
mond and Mr. Morgan. 

That young and enamored gentleman, 
being moved by the sight of the orb, was 
quoting poetry to himself, as he gazed upon 
the landscape 

"How silver white the river gleams, 


What is it about ‘Endymion’ and a tran- 
quil night like this? Oh! Ah! by Jove!” 
ejaculated Mr. Morgan, as close to his own 
sbort-curled head appeared another, with 
long, fair hair falling over white-clad 
shoulders; and this head belonged to Miss 
Hammond. Mr. Morgan did not move 
away, Why should he? He pretended he 
did not see the head. He turned his eyes 
up to the “ chaste goddess,” sailiog through 
the sky above him, and continued his solilo- 
quy: 
“*, zephyr moves the maple trees, 
And straightway o'er the grass 
The shadows of their branches shift, 
Shift, Love, but do not pass.’ 

That’s a very pretty conceit. Those shadows 
do not pass; how quiet and still they rest; 
and— Oh! Miss Fanny!” said the deceitful 
man, ‘are you too looking at the moon 
this lovely night? What time do we start 
on to-morrow’s drive?” 

Fanny was too unconscious of herself to 
be embarrassed, so she answered, at once: 
** Lovely night, indeed! The fairies must 
be dancing oa the green. To-morrow we 
must all be ready at ten o’clock, Mr. Mor- 
gav.” Thenshe withdrew her head from 
the moonlight, and the brown eyes that had 
for u moment scanned the sweet, modest 
face, shaded by the loosened hair, and the 
white-robed figure. Suddenly she seemed 
to realize the need of rest and sleep, to fit 
her for the morrow’s duties and pleasures. 
Stealing quietly out of Miss Jones’s room, 
she wrapped herself in a large, soft shawl 
and, curling up on a broad lounge that 
stood in the hall below, she slept the solid, 
dreamless sleep of youth and health. . . . 

The morning proved to be the beginning 
of one of those perfect days when Nature 
scems well satisfied with herself; the light 
green, soft grass absorbing the morning sun- 
light, the leaves on the trees keeping still, 
the very ducks and noisy barnyard fowl 
were folded away, for once, in quiet; each 
object rested content that on this bright 
morning Mother Nature should hold them 
all in her lap, without a motion, but with a 
smile. 

At breakfast Miss Phillis, who had been 
properly presented as the esteemed friend 
of the family, was very gracious to Mr. 
Morgan, whom she privately provounced a 
“gentleman, all through, as anybody with 
half an eye could see,” while he was amused 
with her. Miss Phillis was a new specimen. 
He could not help thinking her akin to the 
dorbugs, and wondering if she would pres- 
ently beat her wings against her horney 
sides and utter the shrill melody of an 
ancient grassbopper. Sbe had happily re- 
covered from her frights of the night, and 
entered with alacrity into the proposed plan 
of a drive and picnic. At ten o’clock a 
large two-seated wagon appeared; baskets 
and picnic traps were packed under the 
seats; and Fanny, with Miss Phillis, who 
sat as upright as a ramrod behind the sleek 
chestnut horses, were nicely arranged. 

The road wound in and out by the side 
of the shining river, that glanced bright at 
them from beneath the willow trecs. They 
climbed a sharp, sandy hill, and weut slowly 
down on the other side, toward a group of 
spreading elms, where Fanny had planned to 
arrange the feast in the shade. Already the 
sun was pouring its heat upon them. Mr. 
Morgan and Fanny together opened the 
baskets on the grass, and she accused the 
young man of taking surreptitious nips and 
bites of things, as he lifted them forth; while 
he declared he could not possibly help it, 
he was so very hungry and they looked so 
very good. 

Miss Phillis ‘‘ didn’t see as she’d come so 
far jes to set down”; so she helped make 
coffee and bustled about briskly. 

The sky was deep blue; not one cloud. 
Mr. Morgan, stretched to bis lazy length 
under a tree and smoking, almost wished 
for one the size of a “‘men’s hand,” as he 
contemplated Miss Hammond with serene 
content. She sat on a moss-grown log and 
pulled off a lichen here and there or Jooked 
across the blue water, to the tiny green 
islands dotted about in the river that swept 
past them. 

‘Hallo! There’s a canoe coming over. 
Indians over there? There's a squaw in the 
birch. How well she paddies!” called out 
the smoker. 

** Yes, sheis probably coming over to get 
us to go across and buy her baskets, The 
goveruor of the tribe lives op the island and 


has a farm. Perhaps thts is Mrs. Gov- 
ernor.” 

“’Tis by no means the untutored sav- 
age,” returned Morgan. ‘‘I see specula- 
tion in her eye. Yes, it means baskets.” 

As he spoke the canoe touched the sho re 
and the Indian woman gdrew in her drip- 
ping paddles, silently surveying the party 
from her boat. * 

** Let’s leave Miss Phillis and your father 
up there on the bill to their own devices 
awhile, and go over to this island with this 
dusky sister. I feel an inward longing for 
baskets that will not be stayed. Please, 
Miss Fanny,” said Mr. Morgan, insinuat- 
ingly. The squaw grinned and nodded. 
She knew Miss Hammond. She reached 
out one paddle to the shore to hold the 
canoe firm for them to get in, saying ‘‘ All 
right, lady! Smooth water! All right!” 
and, after seeing the two safely established 
on the bottom of her ticklish craft, she 
slowly paddled off, leaving Miss Phillis 
gazing after them, with uplifted coffee-pot 
and open mouth of astonishment. 

The little islet looked fresh aad invitingly 
green as they came near. It had a broad 
belt of trees about ite waist, and slipped its 
pointed, white, sanded feet out into the blue 
water. It covered itself with a long, soft 
grass mantle, and wore mossy knots of rock, 
set for ornaments. From the brown wig- 
wam issued a thread of smoke. A lazy and 
idle black dog blinked in the sun by the 
door, too comfortable even to snap at flies. 

‘*Where are your children to-day, Mitti?” 
asked Fanny. ‘I don’t see any about.” 

Mittie conveyed in broken English that 
they had gone to the school, except the 
pappoose, and he was hung up in the 
house. 

‘‘If we had time, I would take you to 
see this Indian school,” said Fanny. 
‘That is, if it was a lucky day and the 
wind was in our favor.” 

** Why ‘ wind io our favor’?” 

‘Because these scions of the forest are 
still as wild as little fawns, and if the 
rumor of a visitor to their school reaches 
them they scatter in all directions. They 
fold their tents, like those Arabs, or go 
without them, as the cuse may be. Visttors 
who come to the island to inspect the prog- 
ress cf the wild man in civilization are dis- 
appointed. There are no wild men there. 
They can only be brought to attend school 
at all by the promise that they shall not be 
whipped or disciplined, like white chil- 
dren.” 

‘‘flow odd! I am interested in your 
savages. Perhaps, if I apply to be Indian 
agent, you would help,” said Mr. Morgan, 
laughing. ‘‘How many children go to 
school?” 

‘‘Not more than eight or tev. Onlya 
few families live here, and they prefer mak- 
ing baskets to learning,” said the young 
lady, ignoring the Indian agent. 

By this time they had reached the oppo- 
site shore, and, leaving the canoe fastened 
by a long rope with a stone at the end, Mr. 
Morgan helped Fanny up the bank, 
while the squaw strolled on in front and 
opened the door of the wigwam for them to 
enter. The interior consisted of one room, 
very smoky, grimy, and evil-smelling; 
baskets of every shape and size—round, 
square, and oval, decorated with bright 
colors or simply white slips of basswood— 
were piled on rude shelves round the room 
and a heap of long thin slips of wood pre- 
pared for weaving lay on the floor. The 
visitors selected such baskets as took their 
fancy to buy; and, bappening to glance up, 
they saw the bright, beady eyes of the little 
brown pappoose glittering overhead. He 
was tightly swathed, tied to a piece of bark 
and hung up by two strings, where he 
dangled among the baskets quite contented. 

The air of the wigwam was rather stifling, 
so, carrying the baskets they had bought, 
the two young people sauntered out of 
doors, telling Mitti to look them up in half 
an hour and paddle them across the river 
again. As they walked slowly along the 
path that wound in and out among the trees 
and found a broad, smooth rock to sit on, 
Mr. Morgan felt his golden opportunity had 
come. Why should he not embrace it, and 
Miss Fanny, too, if she would allow? He 
glanced at her. She looked very pretty, 
arrangtog her new treasures on the rock, to 


show them to advantage. Her attitude was 





graceful and unconscious, and her long 
eyelashes concealed ber downcast eyes. 
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She raised them suddenly, and met the fn- 
tent and passionate look the young man 
bent upon her, and blushed with a new 
emotion—shy ness, perhaps. 

“Will you accept a round work-bas- 
ket from me, Mr. Morgan?” asked she, 
quickly. ‘‘It would be so nice for you to 
keep your thimble in and that skein of black 
linen thread that every man wants on all 
occasions.” 

‘‘A basket from you, Miss Fanny? 
Never! I am supporting my spirits, at 
present, by the hope that you will give me 
something of infinitely more value than a 
basket. ‘Then, too, don’t you know what it 
signifies in Germany to give a young man a 
basket?” 

‘*No-o, not exactly, But what does it 
matter? We’re not in Germany.” 

“True. ButI should be as badly off there, 
if you gave me a basket, as I should here, 
if you presented me with a pair of mittens 
or, rather, with one. I sincerely trust you 
do not meditate either gift?” 

Fanny was silent. She was just then so 
profoundly interested in fitting on the cover 
of a sweet grass-basket that, apparently, 
she did not notice her designing compan- 
ion’s meaning; for, after watching her fora 
moment, he resumed, earnestly: 

“Miss Hammond, of course, you know 
why I bavecome on here to see you, though, 
what with the dorbugs of your ancient 
friend, last night, and the amply-compan- 
ioned day, I have had no chance before to 
tell you how deeply in love with you Iam. 
i can’t think of anything else, and I’m glad 
of it! Idon’t want to think of anything 
else! I know I'll do my very best to make 
you bappy, if you will marry me, and I'll 
be just the happiest fellow the sun shines 
upon. Don’t you think you will?” 

During this speech Mr. Morgan had 
somebow overset the baskets and bent so 
near Fanny that there was no room in her 
lap for her hands. She gently put one ip 
his outstretched palm, saying: 

“If you really believe you will be so 
very happy with me, Char— Mr. Morgan, it 
is very tempting to try.” 

“Tempting! LI should say so!” mur- 
mered the lover, drawing the soft, white 
hands close in his and pressing one to his 
lips. 

Tata,” said Faony, drawing them 
away alittle. ‘‘Then you absolutely de- 
cline a basket? What am I to say to Papa 
Hammond? And here comes Mitti. We 
must go baek.” 

‘‘Already?” groaned the young man. 
“But promise me, sweetheart, you will 
give me hours, long hours as soon as we 
are home. Think of how muchI have to 
say, and I’ve only just begun to tell you 
how I adore you.” 

“Then we must go immediately,” said 
Fanny, laughing. ‘‘ Mitti, you must hurry. 
Mr. Morgan is in haste and so am I,” 

blushing at ber own audacity and hasten- 
ing down the path to the canoe. 

They were half way across the river 
when Mr. Morgan, forgetting how much 
depended on his keeping perfectly quiet, 
reached out a crafty hand to take his 
Favny’s, which lay in tempting proximity, 
and, in doing so, bent himself toward one 
side. In an instant canoe, Indian woman, 
lovers, and paddles were plunged into a 
yeast of foaming water made by their over- 
set. There was no time for astonishment. 
Mitti struck out for the shore, seizing a pad- 
dle as she swam, Her keen black eyes saw 
that Young Morgan was trying to support 
Miss Hammond, and she seemed uncon- 
scious, A few return strokes brought herside 
by side of her unlucky patrons, and, lifting 
and pushing the young girl between them, 
they reached the bank. Morgan’s grim, set 
face relaxed, he shook the water from his 
clothes, halloed to bring help, and then set 
about restoring the senseless form with des- 
perate energy. With vigorous rubbing,the 
young girl soon opened her eyes, gasped, 
smiled at her lover, and the quick blood 
flushed into bis colorless face, as he threw 
himself on bis knees before her. 

‘Thank God! my darling! my love! you 
are not burt!” he cried, as he brnshed back 
the wet hair from her forehead and bent to 
tonch it with his lips. Then he gave 
another ‘’ Hallo,” and ran up the hill, to 
meet Mr. Hammond and Miss Phillis, who 
were puffing along, Miss Phillis, thinking 
ghe ‘‘heard a noise,” and the father, silently 
feartog something ‘wrong for the child of 
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his heart. The accident was soon ex- 
plained, and all returned to the shore, where 
Mitti was wringing out wet shawls, and 
Fanny, sitting up as bravely as possible, de- 
claring herself none the worse for her bath. 
They paid the squaw for the baskets and 
assured her she was not to blame for the 
upset, and, wrapping the young girl in her 
father’s overcoat and Miss Phillis’s big 
shaw! tied in a knot at her back, they sped 
away home, passing the site for the pulp- 
mills and the poplar trees unheeded. But 
alas! thongh Fanny did her best to keep 
from shivering and feeling ill, she was 
forced to yield tothe chill dampness. By 
the time they reached home she was ina 
high fever and hardly knew when she was 
lifted from the wagon to the house. js 

‘*Miss Phillis, can you stay with us fora 
while ?” asked Mr. Hammond, as he and 
Miss Phillis and Mr. Morgan sat dolefully 
together. 

** Of course, I can. What else be I good 
for?” snapped out that person, severely. 
So at night she enveloped her head in the 
ruffled night-cap and her long, gaunt person 
iv a flowered sacque, to sit by her poor little 
friend’s bedside, breathlessly waiting some 
sign upon which she might do sunthin’ for 
her, and no hands but Miss Phillis’s knobby 
ones could arrange pillows or lift the 
fevered head so satisfactorily. 

For a fortnight her ministrations were 
needed; then the tide of fever turned for the 
better. During that time the two gentle- 
men had alternated going up and down 
stairs like a horse in a treadmill, with cau- 
tious steps and anxious faces (for Charles 
Morgan had told Mr. Hammond of his 
right to await his daughter’s recovery); and 
one evening they were both amused and 
touched by seeing Miss Phillis sitting with 
the shutters wide open, to admit more air, 
while the abhorred dorbugs whizzed about 
her head and she did not heed them. 

‘* What a good old soul sheis? She has 
utterly forgotten herself,” said the young 
map, softly. 

Soon Miss Hammond got well enough to 
be brought down-stairs and put on the piaz- 
za; and again her father and her lover sat 
lcokiug at her—her fatherin serene satis- 
faction, her lover with such a blissful ex- 
pression of happiness that it seemed to 
radiate from his face and made a halo 
round his head. Practical people would 
have said it was the faint, misty haze of 
his, Havana; but we know better. It was 
unalloyed happiness. 

For some days Fanny was too weak to 
talk much, but quite strong enough to be 
talked and read to; and, after a while, the 
good father found his presence interrupted 
the train of thought. He would then kiss 
his daughter and say he would walk over 
the farm a bit while the reading went on. 
Still, if he ever chanced to inquire ‘how 
far they had got in the story,’ he found 
that Fanny blushed and Mr. Charles did 
not know; upon which the good man only 

winked a sly wink to himself and said 
nothing. ° 

‘“‘Well, Fanny Morgaun—I mean Ham- 
mond. I guess now, ’s your well again, I 
mus! be gittin’ home to my store. Mussy 
on me! I'll] never be able to get things 
right side up again after that Hiram boy’s 
been taking charge, I’ve been gone s’ long. 
I only meant to stay a week when I cum. 
Ef it hadn’t a-bin for your sickness, I’ll "low 
I'd have had a real good time, and you and 
your pa have done the square thing by me; 
but, Fanny, you be a-goin’ to be Mrs, Mor- 
gan. Ain’t you? I would, if I was you; for 
I tell you that young fellow sets an awful 
sight by you. Ef you could have seen him 
’sI did, when you was sick, a-creepin’ up- 
stairs a-tiptoe an’ lookin’’s mournful like; 
an’ one evening, when I was sittin’ all alone 
by you, I heard him a-talkin’ to himself, 
outside the door, an’ if he warn’t a-sayin’a 
bit of poetry. An’I got a pencil an’ jes’ 
wrote it down an’ committed it. Maybe 
you can see some sense In it. I'll say itt 
you: 

“ * 60- though-with-time-e-change-may-come 

Within-my-steadfast-heart, 
The-shadow-of-thy-form-may-stir, 
But-cannot-Love-depart.’ 
“Oh! you better have him, sure!” 

Fanny recognized, through the extra- 
ordinary deltvery of Miss Phillis, the other 
half of the verses she had heard that moon- 
light night from the window. The pink o 
her cheeks deepened with leughter while 
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she sald: ‘‘ Now, Miss Phillis, if you won't 
tell anybody, truly, I'll tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Just z’ef,” begun Miss Phillis. But 
Fanny put her rosy lips close down to the 
spinster’s ear, as she whispered: ‘ Yes, I 
am going to ‘have’ him, and you shall be 
the very first person invited to the wed- 
ding.” 

Miss Jones's eyes glistened at this an- 
nouncement, and she gave her “gurl,” as 
she called her, an immense hug of joy. 

In the early morving the stage carried 
Miss Phillis Jones to her village home, 
loaded with gifts and thanks by all. 

“Take care of your young man, Fanny 
Hammond!” she called out of the stage- 
window, as il turned a sharp corner and dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Morgan waved his white handker- 
chief in reply, and observed to his lady-love 
that her friend was a most excellent person, 
though when ke first bad the pleasure of 
her acquaintance he thought she had a “‘ bee 
in her bonnet.” 





‘‘Scarabee, you mean, Morgan,” roared 
Mr. Hammond, iv high good humor at his 
own wit. 

‘*That’s a kind of dorbug, you know. I 
say, Fan, when are you going to send Miss 
Phillis that invitation you promised her?” 
But, on looking round for his two chil- 


dren, he found they had vanished in-doors, 
and through the open window came a sound 
not dissimilar to that of a dorhug hitting 
against the wainscoting 

** Beetles this time of day, in the morn- 
ing!” ejaculated the old gentleman. ‘‘Im- 
possible! Oh! come to think of it, perhaps 
its something else. It’s all right. 
Fan told Miss Phillis she'd invite ber to the 
wedding, and told ber not to tell, as if any 
woman could be told anything and not tell. 
She told me the first thing. I knew all 
abvut it before, though. I had better be 
making out the deed of that land, unless 
Morgan will live here with me and Fanny. 
Why not? I'll ask him, anyway. 
Now that Miss Jones isa worthy woman. It’s 
a pity she’s so homely and scarey about 


nothing. She’s got sense enough about 
some things.” 
So saying, ‘‘Pa Hammond” walked 


away down over his broad fields, filled with 
a peaceful sense of security for the future 
and satisfaction in the present, and, meeting 
young Hiram Hill, on his way to the farm, 
he set forth with that stripling to look at 
some young poplar trees 


Baxaor, Me 





APRIL Ist. 


BY MARY D. 


LittLe CHaRuiz, blue-eyed boy, 

In the morning wakes with joy, 
Thinking: ‘‘ Now I'll dress me quick, 
And on my Grandpa play a trick.” 
Down the stairs he goes, at last, 

To his Grandpa runs so fast. 

Hurry, Grandpa, do!’’ he cries, 

With a scared look in his eyes. 
There’sa fire!” ‘“‘Oh! dear me! 


Our house will burn! Come quick!” cries 
he. 





BRINE. 


Poor old Grandpa, scared to death, 
Follows Charlie, out of breath ; 
Toward the kitchen fast they run. 
Charlie, brimful of his fun 
(Means no disrespect, you see, 
Such a little boy is he), 
Laughs and gayly cries: ‘* Hallo! 
It’s only in—the stove—you know !”’ 
“Why, bless my stars!” thinks Grandpa, 
Then : 
April 1st has come again !”” 


The April day is bright and fair, 

The sunbeams frolic everywhere ; 

And by and by says Grandpa: ‘‘ Who 
Would like to take a drive? Would you, 
My Charlie boy?’ Ah! Charlie’s eyes 
Grow brighter than the sunny skies. 

Off, off he runs, a happy boy, 

A ride with Grandpa to enjoy. 

Comes back all nicely dressed, at last, 
His heart with pleasure beating fast. 


But Grandpa is not going to ride. 

Poor Charlie’s blue eyes open wide 

With disappointment. “Grandpa, you 
Said you would go!’ ‘‘ That’s bardly true, 
My boy,” says Grandpa; ‘for, you know, 
I asked if you would like to go. 

You mustn’t mind if April jokes 

Are sometimes played by elder folks, 

As well as little toys, and we 

Must April Fools together be.” 


ew Yorx Crry, 





EDNA’S APRIL FOOL. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


Ir was an unpainted, dingy-lcoking, one- 
story house, so small that the entrance to 
the cellar Jay through a trap-door in the 
floor of the kitchen; but the dinginess was 
all on the outside, for within the wooden 
walls were as clean as soap and sand could 
make them, and the patched curtain at the 
window wasalmost immaculate in its white- 
ness. A venerable stove, a few wooden 
chairs, and an old-fashioned round table 
comprised most of the furniture of the 
room. When Edna had finished dusting 
these, she opened the trap-door and peered 
half.timidly into the darkness beneath. 

She was descending the steep and narrow 
stairs, her head just disappearing in the 
dusky depths below, as Tim Parsons peeped 
cautiously it at the window. Outside the 
door a long-sleeved pink calico apron had 
been hung upon the bushes to dry. Its 
vivid hues seemed to mock the pale eyed 
violets that bloomed in the shadow of the 
rose-bush, as it flaunted above them, tossed 
to and fro by the breeze. A moment later, 
the little Edna returned, bringing a scanty 
dish of vegetables and singing softly to 
herself a low-toned melody. But the pink 
calico apron had disappeared from the 
bushes, and Tim Parsons was far away 
down the street, driving his cows to pas- 
ture and whistling as he went with 
unwonted glee. 

He confided his exploit to his most 1fn- 
timate friend, Henry Bedortha, an hour 
later, in the schoolyard. ‘‘ She'll think the 
wind blew it away,” he whispered, “‘ and 
at recess we'll have some fun over it.” 

‘Are you sure no one saw you?” asked 
Henry, as the bell rang for school. 

‘Yes, for her father was going into the 
bar-room as I came past and her mother is 
cleaning house for Mrs. Jacobs,” returned 
Tim, as they ran hastily into the house. 

That morning the teacher, Miss Parmalee, 
called the roll, as usual, beginning with 
Abram Adams, whose father boasted that 
he was the seventh descendant of that 
name from the original Abram Adams, who 
came over among the early settlers, and 
ending with Viola Anastasia Wilkinson, 
whose mother said she agreed with the man 
who, when he named his children, did not 
consider it necessary to set them up as 
tombstones for their grandfathers. But 
when Miss Parmalee reached the name of 
Edna Brown there was no _ response, 
Glancing up at the empty seat, she placed a 
black mark in the register opposite Edna’s 
name and proceeded with her list. 

The school exercises went on without in- 
terruption until after recess, when, just as 
the first class in arithmetic was reciting, 
there came a knock at the door. A sudden 
hush fell on the school as Mrs. Hontoon and 
Mrs. De La Mater entered and were seated 
upon the platform. Parthenia Morse was at 
the blackboard, weeping over an inscrutable 
complex fraction that she had been asked 
to reduce and explain. Bob Simonds had 
turned back his coat-sleeves and was work- 
ing with great energy at the problem as- 
signed bim: ‘“‘If 248 men in 54 days of 12 
hours each dig a ditch of 7 degrees of 
hardness, 2324 yds. long, 3¢ yds. wide, and 
24 yds. deep, in how many days of 9 hours 
each will 24 men dig a ditch of 4 degrees of 
hardness, 3874 yds. long, 54 yds. wide, and 
84 yds. deep?” His answer was 155. Annie 
Todd and Nellie Kemp, the two most 
active members of the primmer class, were 
industriously running slate-pencils through 
the whole length of their apron-hems. 

At a sign from the teacher, they folded 
their arms, Parthenia suppressed her tears, 
and Bob explained the Compound Rule of 
Three. 

Then the primer class was called, and 
Annie Todd lifted her downcast face, with- 
drew her finger from her mouth, and began 
to read: 

‘* H-a-t.” 

** What does h-a-t spell?” 

“IT don’t kaow.” 

**Oh! yes, you do!” said Miss Parmalee, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ What does your father 
wear upon his head besides acap? Now, 
try it again,” she added, as she noted the 
sudden gleam of intelligence in the child’s 
eye. 
‘*H-a-t—wig!” was the triumphant re- 





sponse of the fiteral Annie, who could 
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the fact that she could run pencils through 
the hem of her apron faster than any other 
member of the school. 

Promptly at twelve o'clock the bell struck 
for dismissal; but Mrs. Hontoon and Mrs. 
De La Mater lingered a moment, to talk 
with the teacher. 

‘‘One of my best girls is absent this 
morning,” sa iss Parmalee. ‘‘ Little Edna 
Brown. Such a thing has never happened 
before with her and I’m afraid she is sick.” 
‘*Oh! that is the new family who moved 
into the old Johnson house,” observed Mrs. 
Hontoon. 

‘*Please, Miss Parmalee, Edna is not 
sick,” said Bessie De La Mater, who was 
waiting for her mother. ‘‘She was in 
the yard this morning when I came past, 
crying as if her heart would break. She had 
lost her pink apron and bad no otber to 
wear to school.” 

‘*Could she not have come without an 
apron, for once, rather than have an absent 
mark?” asked the teacher, primly. 

“She thought the scholars would laugh 
at her,” answered Bessie; ‘‘ for the sleeves 
of her dress were made of different kinds of 
calico and it was patched all over, but it did 
not show under the apron. She said they 
were dreadfully poor.” 

‘“‘The father drinks,”” was Mrs. De La 
Mater’s parenthesis. 

** And,” continued Bessie, ‘‘she has not 
been able to go to church or Sabbath-school, 
because she had no suitable clothes; and 
now she is afraid she will be obliged to 
leave the day school.” 

Tim Parsons had loitered in the school- 
room to exchange confidences with Henry in 
regard to spending the two new, bright half 
dollars that were jingling in his pockets. 
Balls, knives, kites, and marbles must be 
discussed and decided on. He was an im- 
pulsive boy, and, somewhat to the surprise 
of the aristocratic Mrs. De La Mater, was 
at her side in a moment. 

‘‘Here’s the apron,” he cried. ‘‘I just 
took it for a joke. I never thought but 
that she had another. Iam very sorry I 
did it, Miss Parmalee. I should never have 
thought of hiding it if it hadn’t been the 
first of April.” 

Something in the boy’s frank confession 
rather won upon Mrs. DeLa Mater. She 
checked the rising tide of Miss Parmalee’s 
wrath, and suggested that, when Tim re- 
turned the apron, he should enclose in it a 
blue and white plaid dress that Bessie had 
outgrown. ‘‘And there is quite a good-look- 
ing pair of shoes, that are too small for her. 
You might put those in, too,” she added. 

‘*I will give her the small round hat I 
wore last Summer,” said Mrs. Houwtoon. 
‘‘T can take off the wreath of poppies, and 
trim it with some blue ribbon that I have 
and a bunch of apple-blossoms; so, if you 
will call early this evening, Tim, it shall be 
ready for you.” 

“I would like to contribute something,” 
said Miss Parmalee. ‘There is a cloth 
sacque I wore four years ago. It istoo short 
for me and a little faded; but, if it could be 
turned, it would make a nice long one for 
Edna.” 

‘‘ We will make it over this afternoon, if 
you will trust it with us,” said Mrs, De 
La Mater. ‘‘I cancut it by Bessie’s cloak- 
pattern and vary alittle to make it smaller.” 

*‘ And I will send a pair of my blue-and- 
white-striped stockings, to match the hat 
and dress,” whispered Bessie, who was a 
type of ber mother—in brevier. 

That afternoon, at recess, Tim Parsons 
and Heury Bedortha had a long and con- 
fidential talk behind the wood-pile. In 
vain did the other boys try to lure them 
forth to their favorite game of leap-frog. 
They remained in secret conclave till the 
bell called them in, and through the after- 
noon frequently exchanged significant 
glances. At the close of school they de- 
parted at once to the store, on their mission 
of benevolence, they having, at the cost of 
great self-denial, finally decided to use all 
their spending money for Edna. 

‘*She’ll want a common, every-day dress, ’ 
whispered Tim, as they walked up to the 
counter. ‘‘I would like to look at calicoes, 
if you please,” he said, politely. 

The store-keeper stared. ‘‘ Light or dark 
prints?” he said, interrogatively. 

Tim hesitated,and Henry came to the 
rescue. 

‘Seal brown makes up very prettily,” he 





scarcely say the alphabet, notwithstanding 
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sister make that remark in regard to her 
new cashmere the Winter before. 

**I think I have no prints of that color in 
just now,” said the merchant, blandly. 

**I guess we will take that yellow one,” 
decided Tim, pointing to a large-figured, 
gorgeous-looking compound of orange and 
scarlet. 7 

‘‘How many yards did you wish?” asked 
Mr. Pinney, as he prepared to cut off the 
goods. 

*‘I would like to look at gloves,” inter- 


‘rupted Henry, whose finances only amount- 


ed to twenty cents. ‘‘I will take these,” 
he announced, selecting a pair of brown 
cotton ones, large enough for a descendant 
of Anak. 

‘‘How many yards did you say?” reiter- 
ated Mr. Pinney, who had had the piece in 
stock for years and was glad of a chance to 
sellit. ‘‘ I used to ask ten centsa yard for 
that print; but, seeing it is you, I will let 
you have it for eight.” 

‘*I should think twelve yards would be 
enough to make a dress for Edna Brown. 
Shouldn’t you, Henry?” whispered Tim. 

‘* Better call it twelve and a half,” re- 
turned Henry, after making a mathematical 
calculation; ‘‘ or, stay a minute, get thirteen 
apd make him throw in the whole for a 
dollar.” 

While Tim was agitating the matter of 
the extra half yard Mrs. Hontoon came in 
to get a new elastic for the hat. With a 
woman’s quick instinct she divined the 
situation ata glance. Shequietly suggested . 
to Henry a small pair of lisle-thread gloves, 
to match the sacque, and persuaded Tim to 
select a small-figured and less gorgeous pat- 
tefn; and, as he still insisted on the thirteen 
yards, it proved in the end enough for a 
dress for both Edna and her mother. Then 
Henry inquired what Mr. Pioney was going 
to throw in with the gloves; and the mer- 
chant, who was beginning by this time to 
get interested in the matter, handed him a 
lace ruffle for the neck, remarking, good- 
naturedly, that they werea couple of young 
sharpers, and if he had much of their trade 
it would ruin him. 

That evening there was a knock at Mr. 
Brown’s door. Ugon opening it, a large 
box was disclosed, directed to Edna. 

“It is some miserable April fool,” mut- 
tered her father, thickly, as they opened it 
with slow and cautious movements; but 
when its contents came to light the little 
girl laughed and cried all ina breath, and 
danced round the room, almost upsetting 
the tallow candle that flamed dimly on the 
tuble. And no one thought of looking to- 
ward the window, where two boys were 
peeping round the edges of the curtain. 

Sunday was a clear, bright day, and cer- 
tainly Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like Edna Brown, in the eyes of her 
gratified mother. And, indeed, she was a 
pleasant thing to look at, for her bair was 
as golden and her azure-tinted eyes as 
bright as if she had been a rich man's 
daughter; and the soul was very pure and 
sweet that looked out at its windows. 

‘The blue ribbon is exactly the color of 
her eyes,” murmured Mrs. De La Mater to 
Mrs. Hontoon. ‘“ And the pink-and-white 
apple blossoms just match her complex- 
ion.” 

**Ob! that was a mere chance,” respond . 
ed Mrs. Hontoon, lightly; ‘‘ but the sacque 
is such a perfect fit that Ido not believe 
Worth himself could have sent out a nicer- 
looking garment.” 

“It was only ahappy accident,” returned 
Mrs. De La Mater. But, for my own part, I 
doubt the assertion of both ladies, for 
something deeper than chance had been at 
work. 

And the father sold the new clothes for 
rum before the week was out? No, in- 
deed, there was no place in the village 
where he could have done such a thing, had 
hé been so minded; but he was not at 
heart a bad man, only a weak one, who, 
disappointed at not finding any work since 
he moved into the town, had drifted back 
into bis old habits of intemperance. 

But the events of the day had called 
attention to the family, and immediately 
Mr. De La Mater sought out Mr. Brown 
and gave him steady employment, encour- 
aging him to reform by his kindly interest, 
wise counsel, and watchful care. The old- 
fashioned melodeon, that Bessie’s new 
piano had driven into exile, was brought 





observed, tentatively. He had heard his 


down from the attic, repaired, tuned, and 
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sent to the little weather-beaten house on 
the old Johnson place. And many an even- 
ing did it fillthe room with a melody un- 
known to the bar-room. And so, little by 
little, Edna’s father came up out of the gulf 
of poverty and sin, into which he had fallen, 
for helping hands were stretched out on 
every side to lift bim up, till, at last, as the 
years have gone by, he stands, toall human 
seeming, a new man, upon the Rock, Christ 
Jesus. 

As to Tim Parsons and Henry Bedortha, 
the former has been for two years in college, 
and, though less brilliant in scholarship than 
Bob Simonds, is distinguished as the 
sophomore who has never been guilty of 
hazing. 

And Henry, who is now head clerk in 
Mr. Pinney’s store, is, according to Madam 
Rumor, about to build a Gothic cottage on 
the old Johnson place. 

SouTs HaD.Ler, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed *‘ Puzzles,"" THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


FIVE DIAMONDS, 


* 
.* & * 
+e * * 
+ * * 
7 


The Middle Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, for; 
¢, 2 happy woman; 4, singular; 5, a vowel. 

Upper Right-hand Diamond: 1, a consonant; 
2, also; 3, conveyed; 4, single; 5, a vowel. 

Upper Left-hand Diamond: 1, a consonant; 
2, part of a tree; 3, a prince; 4, a sharp sound; 
5, a consonant. 

The Lower Right-hand Diamond: 1, a vowel; 
2,a man’s nickname; 3, ardent; 4, a man’s 
nickname; 5, a consonant, 

The Lower Left-hand Diamond; 1, a coffsonant; 
2, a constellation; 3, an attractive woman; 4, 
not fresh; 5, a vowel. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The names of two celebrated painters. 
* * * * ~* 


+ * *# 7 
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1, a shrill noise; 2,a Latin word, meaning 
all; 3, one of Shakespeare’s lovers; 4, to cry; 
5, concluding ; 6, an imaginary being; 7, a 
cave; 8, an aboriginal ; 9, an important factor 
in the atmosphere. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in market, but not imbuy. 

My second’s in panting, but not in sigh. 

My third is in torrent, but not in pool. 

My fourth is in freezing, but not in cool. 
My fifth is in fiddle, bat not in drum. 

My sixth is in fretful, but not in glum. 

My seventh’s in trotting, but not in speed. 
My eighth is in meadow, but not in mead. 
My ninth is in willow, but not in pine. 

My tenth is in fishing, bat not in line. 

My eleventh’s in blindness, but not in eyes. 
My twelfth’s in screaming, but not in cries. 
My thirteenth’s in jolly, but not in glad. 
My whole may bring jokes—but never get mad. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 


° °° #8 & 
* 


* 

Three cross-words joined, the terminations 
forming words of three letters. The upper 
right hand perpendicular word and cross-word 
is to chatter. The next perpendicular and 
cross-word is valne. The last is valuable 
house property. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


# - * 

i, abasket ; 2, intrigue; 3, a ditch; 4, the 
land between the diverging mouths of a river; 
6,along spear, Diagonal from left to right, 
distinction of social position. Diagonal from 
right to left, a painter’s implement. 

L. B. H. 
¥YRENCH NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 8, 6, 3 is a Freneh word for thy. 

My 5,4 ia French word for ¥f, 


b 
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My 16, 10, 7, 19 is French for then. 

My 15 is French for there. 

My 1, 13, 10, 8 is French for high.- 

My 20, 3 is French for in. 

My 9, 10, 20, 14 is French for what, 

My 12, 18, 11, 18 is French for hand. 

My 16, 20, 14, 2, 8, 17 is French for pin- 
cushion. 

My whole is a familiar French sentence. 

J. A. E. W. 


From a word of seven letters form six 
words, using the letters consecutively and 
meaning respectively: 1, an animal; 2, part 
of the verb of existence; 3, a male relative; 
4, equal value ; 5, design ; 6, portion. 

W. R. H. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 2p. 
GOBLET PUZZLE, 
TOWER 


T omeepentinieinnteiiitmmmnneiniaient 
Selections. 
LITTLE CHILDREN’S WATCHES. 


YESTERDAY an old man entered a Little 
Rock store, and, taking from his pocket an 
old buckskin pouch, he emptied two coins 
on the counter, and then, after regarding 
the silver for a few moments, said- 

“‘ Mister,.I want tu buy some goods to 
make a dress.” 

‘‘That money is mutilated, old gentle- 
man. This twenty-five-cent piece bas 
notches filed in it and this fifty-cent piece 
has been punched. You see, they have 
been abused. I can’t take them.” 

‘** Abused!” said the old man. ‘‘ Abused!” 
And he took up the fifty-cent piece and 
looked at it tenderly. ‘‘And you won’t 
take it on account of the holes. Heaven 
grant that I did not have to offer it to you. 
Years ago, When my first child was a fittle 
girl, I punched a hole in this coin and 
strung it around her neck. It was her 
constant plaything. At night, whev she 
went to bed, we'd take it off; but early at 
morning she would call for her watch. 
When our John—you didn't know John, 
did you? No. ell, he used to come to 
town a good deal.” 

‘¢ Where is he now?” asked the merchant, 
not knowing what to say, but desiring to 
show appreciation of the old man’s story. 

‘‘He waskilled in the war. I say that 
when John was a little boy I strung this 
quarter around his neck. One day his 
watch got out of fix, he said, and he filed 
these notches in it. He and his sister 
Mary (that was the giri’s pame) used to 
play in the yard, and compare their 
watches, to see if they were right. Some- 
times John wouldn’t like it because Mary’s 
watch was bigger than his; but she would 
explain that she was bigger than him and 
ought to have a bigger watch. The chil- 
dren grew up; but, as they had always lived 
in the woods, they were not ashamed to 
wear their watches. When a young man 
came to see Mary once, she forgetfully 
looked at her 50 cents. ‘What are you 
doing ?’ asked the young man, and when 
she told him she was looking at her watch 
he took it asa hint and went home. After 
this she did not wear her watch in com- 
pany. Well, Mary and the young man 
married. John weot off in the army and 
got killed. Mary’s husband died and 
about two years ago Mary was taken sick. 
When her mother and I reached her house 
she was dying. Calling me to her bed, she 
anid : ‘Papa, lean over.’ I leaned over, 
and, taking something from under her pil- 
low, she put it around my neck, and said : 
‘Papa, take care of my watch.’” The old 
man looked at the merchant. The eyes of 
both men were moist. ‘‘ Do you see that 
boy out there on ‘the wagon?” he said. 
“Well,” that is Mary’s child. I wouldn't 
part with his mouey; but my old wife, who 
always loved me, died this morning, and I 
have come to buy her ashroud.” When 
the old man went out he carried a bundle 
in one band and the ‘‘ watches” in the 
other. — Gazette, 








Tue idiosyncrasies of the English lan- 
guage are no better illustrated than in the 
following doggerel which is sailing around 
the newspapers: 


Remember, though vox in the plural makes 
boxes, 

The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes ; 

And remember, though fleece in the plaral is 
fleeces, 

The plural of goose is not gooses nor geeses ; 

And remewber, though house in the plural is 


houses, 
The plural of mouse should be mice, and not 
mouses. 
Mouse, it is true, in the plural is mice; 
But = plural of house should be houses, no* 
ce. 


And foot, it is true, in the plural is feet ; 
But the plural of root should be roots and not 


reet. 
What we want is a reform in our language. 


- 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wriii1aM J. Covesiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At onetimea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope: but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”’ For Coughs aud Colds unsurpassed. 










PISO’S CURE FOR 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, i878. 
é BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


PEP Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. © 
W. BAKER & CoO.. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY 83.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 
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Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 


gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos 
PRICES $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS $60 TO 


The most wonderful music-producing instruments 
in the world. a Me Any one can play 
them. N musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 

°S ORGANS, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 

BEATTY Ss Factory runn ng day and ae Pa 

pers free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


Cards, Labels, 

Your OWiece reer 
Larger Size, $8. 

18other sizes. For business, pleas 


ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. nd 2 
® ps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, etc. to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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SelfInker $4 


Cathartic and Alteratiye. Is a wall- 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 











Ninety years’ popular use attest its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign und domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 


For sale in bottles ovly by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers;and hotels. Covgress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner of Seventh Ave.and Twenty-ninth St,, 


NEW YORK. 





IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old 


Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, cnd the woven tapestries so much used tn 


Sormer times. 


We offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can be, hung like wall-paper 


and which in softness of tone and delicacy of shadiny, richly decorated as they are with antique designs 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 

Our unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonishing degree the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desived, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our personal supervision, 
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Farm and Gurlen. 


[The Agrioultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apectally interested.) 


NEW POTATOES. 
BY E. R. BILLINGS. 








Tue introduction of the first of Mr. Bresee’s 
seedlings, the Early Rose potato, in 1968, gave 
an impetus to the culture of this most impor- 
tant vegetable product, which has continued 
until now. For a long time Messrs. Bresees 
and Brownell, the well-known potato hybrid- 
izers had been trying to improve on the sorte 
then in cultivation. Many methods were 
adopted, and many new sorts were obtained 
by planting seed-balls, fertilizing the seed- 
balls of one sort with the pollen of another, 
eye grafting and other methods whereby new 
sorts superior to the Jackson White, Mercer, 
and other varieties then well known might be 
obtained. The Early Rose was the first seed- 
ling sent out by the originator, and, though 
only a few pounds were sent outin January, 
1868, it has now become the standard variety 
in this country for earliness, quality, and pro~ 
ductiveness. We may safely say that it has 
not only caused an increased consumption of 
the tubers, but has also made the growing of 
the potato a source of much greater profit 
than before the introduction of this famous 
sort. The Peachblow and the Jackson White 
were about the only good varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and these had their bad, as well as good 
qualities. The first-named potato is of good 
quality, mealy, productive, of fair size, and a 
good keeper; but it has one fauit, and that one 
renders it unpopular, not only with the culti- 
vator, but with the buyer. This potato is very 
apt on rich soil to grow scraggy, oftentimes 
@s many as four or five bunches like small 
potatoes sprouting out on all sides of the tuber. 
The Peachblow, on the other hand, was not so 
affected, but was late in getting ripe, so that it 
was a common expression with growers of this 
sort to say: ‘‘ The Peachblow would grow all 
Winter if it were not for the cold.” Very 
large tubers are also inclined to be hollow and 
sometimes cook hard. Of late novelties the 
Early Snowflake is one of the best potatoes we 
have tested for a long time, and its uniform 
and symmetrical shape renders it an excellent 
market variety. The skin is white, a little 
russety ; flesh very fine grain, pure white when 
cooked. When cooked it is very mealy, has a 
delicate flavor, and is excellent either boiled 
or baked. The Late Snowflake, a sport of the 
Early Snowflake, is thought by some growers 
to be equal to that well-known variety ; but 
we do not covsider it quite so good, although 
it is very productive for a late sort. The 
“coming potato,” however, seems to be the 
White Elephant, sent out in 1880, we think, 
for the firsttime. Thisis a large sort, very 
productive, and of fine quality. In this sec- 
tion very many of our farmers tested it, and 
the reports of its productiveness have been 
obtained and published in the local paper. 
Some growers had only one potato, others half 
a dozen, and some a peck or half a bushel. 
All were united in giving it high praise and 
its value asa high cropper was especially com- 
mended. It is probably true that many farm 
ers raise poor potatoes, when they might raise 
good ones, without expending more labor on 
thecrop. The right kind of soil is the first 
question to be settled in planting the tubers. 
The potato will partake of the quality of the 
soil. If they are planted on wet, cold land, 
the tubers will be salvy and heavy when 
cooked ; while, if planted on light soil, they 
will be dry and mealy when placed on the 
table. The fertilizers for the tubers should be 
rich in potash, the sort of plant-food the 
potato requires in order to do well. 

SUFFIELD, CONN, 


A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


Here HEINRICH SEMLER, a German who 
has recently passed some moriths in this 
country, making special observations upon 
our agricultural methods and capacities, has 
recently published, in his own country, a 
work embodying the results of his observations 
and comparing what he has seen here of the 
condition of the agricultural classes with the 
state of affairs to which he has been accus- 
tomed at home, the comparison being in most 
respects largely in favor of the American 
farmer and of his way of doing things. 

The first thing which strikes this observer is 
the intense practicalness of the American. He 
has no particular attachment to old ways or to 
old implements, but constantly seeks to find 
out how they can be improved or brought to 
perfection. Every improvement is at once 
adopted, not only by the prosperous and well- 
to-do farmer, but by every one who has even 
the smallest interest inthe cultivation of the 








soil The Americans are more prudent and 
more active than the Germans. If the small 
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farmer cannot afford to have threshing and 
mowing machines and similar expensive tools 
of his own, he hires them from somebody else 
or they are bought by associated capital. 
American tools, also, are of the best materials 
and construction—in great contrast to those 
of Germany; so that it requires less labor to 
use them and keep them in repair. 

Another point of superiority in America is 
the absence of class distinctions. The rivalry 
of nations, which becomes more intense every 
year and challenges their whole intellectual 
power, can no longer be led exclusively by the 
educated classes, The masses must bear their 
share in it and that nation will win whose 
masses take the largest share. The class pride 
of the Germans is a national fault and misfor- 
tune, for it is a great hindrance to the intel- 
lectual and material development of the 
people, not existing in America. If class 
feeling in Germany were less strong, if Ger- 
man workmen, by intercourse with the better 
educated classes, had become more enlight- 
ened and intelligent, the socialistic movement, 
that is now a peril to the country, would never 
have attained its present importance and 
bitterness. 

Herr Semler tninks that a large part of the 
prosperity of American farming life is due to 
the farmers’ wives. The farmer’s wife in 
Amarica does not work so hard as her German 
sister in the same rank of life. She does not 
trouble herself about the cattle, neither does 
she herself fetch the wood, coal, and water. 
But, nevertheless, she is a pattern of a house- 
keeper. The good arrangements of kitchen, 
and stove, and all sorte of time and labor- 
saving household machines afford an ease and 
facility of work unknown in German house- 
holds. The American is not only clever in his 
housekeeping, in the treatment of his work- 
people, and in his business, but also in the 
choice of the products which he cultivates. 
The same kind of moors that on the North Sea 
coast of Germany are considered valueless and 
unredeemable are planted, on the coasts of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, with cran- 
berries, which yield ten times as much profit as 
corn grown on the richest soil. There are 
limestone mountains in Germany that miser- 
ably support a poverty-stricken population. 
The same species of country in Vermont and 
Maine grows forests of the sugar-bearing 
maple, which yearly yield twenty-eight mil- 
lion pounds of sugar and a million gallons of 
treacle, both of excellent quality. 

The co-operation of farmers and merchants 
is another American idea which seems strange 
to our author, who says that the two classes in 
Germany are utterly careless of each other’s 
advantage. American merchants inform the 
farmers what agricultural products are most 
in demand in the markets of the world, and 
how they must be cultivated and packed, in 
order to be rendered capable of exportation. 
The merchants know that they can import 
only when successful export puts their fellow- 
citizens into a position to buy. At first the 
exportation of apples, fresh meat and living 
cattle to England was a failure; but the mer- 
chants did not rest until, by advice in the 
papers, in circulars, and in meetings, they had 
educated the producers and shipowners into 
resorting to the measures which would lead to 
the desired results. The American chambers 
of commerce regard the opening and securing 
of the world’s market to agriculturists as their 
first task. There exists in America numerous 
companies and societies in which scientific 
men, merchants, and farmers, each adhering 
strictly to his own department, co-operate 
unanimously and successfully. German agri- 
cultural science is very learned and very exact 
in the matter of salts and acids and the like; 
but this kind of thing is rather over the heads 
of the working farmers, who would be better 
served by societies which should make it easier 
for them to find markets for their produce and 
get proper remuneration for their labor, a 
hint which perbaps might be of value even 
here in America.—N. E. Farmer. 





TWO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Two important questions are considered in 
Bulletin XIX, recently sent out by Professor 
George H. Cook, director of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at New 
Brunswick.” First, is the loss of food by fer- 
mentation, when green fodder is dried in 
stacks, greater or less than when it is pre- 
served ina silo? Second, is ensilage more 
valuable for milk production than dry-{gjder 
corn ? 

To study these questions, an experiment was 
begun on the College Farm, the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1881, at which time the corn was in the 
milk, the stalks were rich in cane-sugar, and all 
conditions apparently were favorable for the 
trial. An analysis of a sample was taken, to 
gain the chemical composition of the corn 
before it was affected either by loss of moisture 
or by fermentation. The last of November, 
after exposure to the weather for nearly three 
months, an analysis of a sample of dried stalks 
was taken and compared with that of the 





curing. December 28d a sample was analyzed 
from the contents of a silo in good preserva 
tion, and the chemical composition of these 
samples obtained and compared. Comparisons 
were next made in which the composition of a 
stated amount of dry matter of each sample 
was obtained. 

These experiments appear to have proven 
that quite as much of the dry matter of green 
corn was produced by field-curing as by pack- 
ing in a silo ; also that neither the fleld-cured 
corn nor the ensilage suffered a loss of pro- 
teine, fat, or other fiber, but that the total 
loss fell upon the class carb-hydrates, which 
includes sugar, stock, etc., the least costly in- 
gredients of fodders. 

A feeding trial was begun December 6th, 
for the purpose of studying the second ques- 
tion. Four cows were selected and placed 
side by side, fed, watered, and exercised at 
the same time, and for nearly sixty consecu- 
tive days treated in all respects as nearly 
alike as possible. During the entire experi- 
ment the cows were milked twice daily, and 
the milk was weighed separately and its 
weight at once recorded. Analyses of the 
milk were made on five consecutive days in 
each period. 

Space will not permit of the introduction of 
results of these experiments and different 
analyses in full of the tables contained in the 
bulletin, but the following is a summary of 
facts in these : First, when the green corn was 
dried in stacks the loss of food was less than it 
was when the corn was packed in silo. Sec- 
ond, when dried corn fodder was cut and 
crushed it was eaten by the cows under ex- 
periment quite as readily and with a~ little 
waste as ensilage. Third, in three cases the 
yield of milk was not increased whien ensilage 
was substituted for dried corn, but in one 
case ensilage caused an increase of eighty- 
seven pounds of milk in forty days. Fourth, 
in the mixed milk for twenty days of herd 
No. 1 ensilage caused no increase in the yield 
of total solid matter, while inthe milk of herd 
No. 2, for the same period, it caused a gain of 
eight and onehird pounds, or seven per cent. 
The World. 
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RAISING ASPARAGUS. 


In an article in the Ploughman of Dec. 17th, 
1881, by Charles M. Hovey, speaking of the 
raising of asparagus, he speaks of several beds 
set out with the greatest care which lasted 
only about twenty-five years. He then spoke 
of an experiment of his own, made about 
twelve years ago (1818), from which weshould 
infer that his article was written in 1830, 
which was done at very little care or expense 
and which was in good condition at the time 
he wrote. Whether it held out any longer or 
shorter time than those prepared with so 
much care we are not informed. When I 
hear people telling about their beds running 
out, Iloveto refer them to one in Quincy, 
Mass., which I have been personally ac- 
quainted with for seventy years last Spring, 
and it had in all probability been growing 
there for ten or twelve years. Its history is 
as follows: In 1799 a Mr. Willian Shaw 
bought a part of the Beal Farm, on the old 
Plymouth road, in the westerly part of 
Quincy, and immediately set about repair- 
ing and beautifying the place, by setting out 
both ernamental and fruit trees, laying out 
the garden, etc., and it is supposed he sat out 
the asparagus bed, as in 1860 the place went 
into the bands of Mr. A. W. Baxter, who 
found a good bed there then. In the Spring 
of 1811 the writer went there to work as a 
boy. It was a good bed then, but afew years 
after Mr. Baxter, thinking that in a few 
years the bed might fail, set out a new one to 
take the place of the old one when that should 
give out. Ipass that place now very fre 
quently, and to all appearances the old bed is 
as good asever. The place has now been in 
possession of Capt. Cummings for omny 
years. Last Spring I called to see the bed, for 
old acquaintance sake, and the captain very 
kindly gave me a very handsome bunch* 
which I relished as well as any which I ate 
from it seventy years before. If any one 
thinks that a bed that is well taken care of 
in twenty-five or thirty years will run out, J 
would refer them to Capt. Cummings, who 
will, Idoubt not, show them his with pleasur«s 
There can be no doubt that the bed must be 
eighty years old, at least.—CHARLES BRECK. 
in “Mass. Ploughman.” 


SWISS CATTLE. 


Tue United States commissioner at the last 
Paris Exposition reports that Swiss cattle are 
mostly of a dark brown color on the body, 
with a light mouse-colored stripe on the upper 
line. They are generally above the medium 
size, with square and compact bodies, heads 
large and coarse, thick necks, with heavy hang 
ing dewlaps. With the improvement of agri. 
culture in Switzerland, which has been very 
great in recent years, the improvement of stock 
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has kept pace. Many of the objectionable 
points in the cattle have been bred out of them 
by selection. They still retain their claim 
as a superior race for the dairy and furnish one 


to twenty pounds each. 
fine and Saneuler limbs, ay ~ feet tothe siaep, 


hardiness and a fair beef-producing structure, 
they would, unquestionably, oa valuable 
— in the meuntalnens di-tricts of our own 
eT where but little of the 


ule: ‘ood wn.—American Cultivator. 





Mvu.Lcninc.—A member of the Oneida Com- 
munity, writing on the importance of mulcb- 
ing fruit trees and plants of every kind, says ~ 
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COMPLETE MANURES 


fer EACH CROP. containing just the neces- 
sary PPANT FOOD it requires. 

“AA?! Ammoniated Super-Phosphate. 

«6 Pelican’’ Bone Fertiliser. 

Agricultural Chemicals. 

Ground Bone. 

STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 

Our circular, cqutaaning Sante Sonning to farmers, 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


SEEDS. 
Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds. 
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Seeds, s, Seeds, $ Seeds, 


In order to bring our reliable and GENUINE 
SEEDS more prominently before the masses, we 
effer, prepaid by mail, for a short time only,on the 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR, the following Two-DoL- 
LAR ASSORTMENT of SEEDS : 
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CATALOGUE RATES. & BURPEE MFO Ct co. Syracuse, 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Hussey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


y ge combined, has wrought fron five steel teeth 
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S. LITTLE, Rochester, 
BARSTOW’S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 

Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 
Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas-tight..Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are tbe same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 

trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a fall line of Brick Set and Portable 
Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 

















tay” Waen Farmers can bay a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, itis folly to pay out money for 
the high-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard.. Analysis on every 
bag same ason circular. The pastseason everywhere has clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There bas never been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of iis action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available. as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGIL & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manafacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
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Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL €O., Dion, ~* 3 
- Branch Offices: 57 Reade St.. N. ¥., and 21 Se. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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es mae oe i Hootie Morrisville, Pa. 


HANCOCK 'INSPIRATOR. 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATORCO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER —o yey 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


F ry, Newark, N. J 
on Farmers and lers are invited to send for 
reular. 
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BELLS. = 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors 4 are & _ainhesy. BRLL FounDERs, 
TROY apenter ec guality of Bells. 
Special Attdntion roi to ‘Church 
Gar” Catalogues sent free to at needing bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. “ 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named ix addition to the regular 
subscription price of Tax INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
ofthe respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 #1 50 
Atlantic Montbly................ 3 50 4 00 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 
eee ee ee 350 400 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
nad a 3 REE 350 400 
” ee ee ee 850 400 
" Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 200 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 1 2% 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 270 3800 
Semi-weekly Tribune............. 250 300 
WOME RETIN, osinccicescnesseces 150 200 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
SF Be crear cosenccsssccesessteccsctagse 82 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver............. .cccccceesees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GED, Decne Kamtococcncsccccccccccescosssesess 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...................+.... . 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


W180, TOE ovedercaseccceccscccccccecccccccscceses 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


GOO pages. WR crcdcseciccspevcedocshedsveccces $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages...... eS Oe 08% 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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Knowledge as b uabie 


and pS 
rica, covering upwards of four acres, suiid in pen reemhouses and Fr i 


“ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








The Judependent. g 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
i Numbers IB moet oe postags, free beecamamased 
“ ¢ inonth), “ Fe oe 


! (2 weeks), ” 
Number (1 week), “ 











One subsert ption |. DP bn Oe 
One subscription with three NEW subscribers, 
remittance 








ING chek ocncesedcccgevcebeconedsacs 8 5 
One subscription four years...............sses0s+ 
One subscription with four New subscribers, in 

ONE FOMRICTANOD...0'.6000205 vercceccoves Didesacesin 18 0 
Ons subscription five years..............66s..0. 100 


a, over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 
2 Published on the 1st, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
m the cash principle—that is, pa 5 pepers 
piring after after January ny 1882, wil 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 


tw” Mak eall remittances payable to the order of 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


< must be made in Money Orders. 
Ba: wy Concha or in or ogured: seh if possible. When neither not 
oe can be progur 


aene the money in a REol- 

system is 

vireually an shackeke een inet losses by 
mail, ai re sae commen we Siguees 


letters whenever requested to d i 
No names entered on the subseription books with- | 
out money in aavence. 
are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscript ons, which is always 
ven on the yellow address label on the first page of 
he paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may ‘ 


E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt | 
for the FIRST guleeti pion. Receipts for poneg 
remitted to REN subscriptions are indica‘ by 
the change in the date of expiration on the iietle" ye 


rs CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Gaace to receive subscriptions 
and etrenmecmnente, 

Addre THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0, Box 2787, w York City. 


RATES oF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Gears Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice ¥ 
Sdeinenseneaonness ME Bee sesseeseosesas: 6 soe. 

4 times (one month),.70c. | 4 times (one month).. "§ 
13 three months }65c. is “ (three monthjbe- | 
26 “ six 26 “ six 
630 «(twelve “ )60c. ‘ng (twelve “ 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 time 
4 times (one month).. 
2 se months) 





SINE, EACH TIME. 


FovanctaL NOTICES..... io DOLLARS PER AGsTE . 

a 

4 

RELIGIONS NOTICES....  «-+ oss. Fiery Crests a Love. 4 

MARRIAGES AND JEATAS, not exceeding four lines, k 
$i. Over that, Twenty -five Cente a Line. 

h 


yy ments for tbe made in advance, 


Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





: 

251 Breadway, New York City. | 

$ 

FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. i 
We have had so many inquiries for Files or ‘ 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change \ 

to its present form that we have made arrange- 

ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of i 


the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year, The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT”’ 
embosé@ed on it in large gilt letters, making it 

uite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volame. ey will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or cent (postpaid) on the recei t of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


ee 


SS —  S~ — 




























OUR 


LARGE STOCK OF MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


18 STILL OFFERED AT PRICES GREATLY 


REDUCED 


FROM FORMER LOW FIGURES. 





MANY STYLES AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUC- 
TION 


WADE & CUMMING. 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


AN ELEGANT ONE HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully Dlustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTYLES 
ef Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and 
y Fine. Muslin and Cambric 
+. Laces, Gloves, Hestery, 
Velvetsand Dress Geods, 
Lace Curtains and Draperies. 

The acknowledged Guide of the Season. No lady 
who desires to know what to wear and how to dress 
well can afford to be without it 
ae. Spring Number will be ready about March 

Be sureto send postal card at once (giving full 
name, town, county, and state ‘when o haaigle Gong 
will be sent to you ‘free of charge 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave. and 102, 104. and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Excels ali other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs ‘n CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wareroome, 
30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION! 









The celebrated Borel and Courvoisier Watches wore 


awarded the first prize in London in ‘62, d i 

at Paris in ‘67, first prize at Cente nnial Philadel. 
phia, and lastly qold medal at Paris in 78. These 
watches have stood the test for the past 20 years and 
pronounced by best Judges equal to any made. They 
all have Nickel Movements. empered and Hardened 
lireguet Hair Springs. Isochronived for railroad use 


in Key and Stem Winders, with all modern Improve 
ments in the art of watch making. La numbers 
are iy use on the principal railroads in the country. 
Aga guaranty that they are what we claim for them, 
we refer by permission to dealers throughout the 
country 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y¥., 
__Whelesale Agents for the United States. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


with 








RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is od. it is 
smooth, Any # 

N.B— s there are imitations now on the market, 
sec that the above TRADE-MARK is om each pac 
and thereby get the cenumre Rusper Part. 


t menufactu 
, and eco! 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








[March £0, 1882. 





























NEW ENGLAND 
CABINET ORGANS 


Stand UNRIVALED in the Estimation of the DEALERS, the 


in BEAUTY of DESIGN and PERFECT MECHANISM. 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOMES, SCHOOLS, AND LODGES. 


1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


THE FAMOUS 





ARTISTS, the PRESS, and the PEOPLE. 








aabease 


BITTI 





































They are SUPERIOR and UNEXCELLED in 


Quality and POWER of TONE and VOICING of REEDS. 


UNSURPASSED 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 


Illustrated Catalogues Mailed Free on Application, 





ALABASTINE 





SUPERIOR TO 


KA LSOMINE. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings, The white is whiter than any othe; 
| material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces « arm, durable, and 
handsome finish and can be applied by any one. Jt is qual Alabasti 
a valuable discovery and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testi. 
montials to SEELEY BROSs,, 32 Barling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT co., a Federa' - oe Besten, and 

c 


9 E. Jackson Mt. 
M. BL CHURCH, Grand cages 








The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints. , 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint itself, with 
Address, 


LINOLEUM 


MADE OF CORK. 


Worxs Founpen i 1888. 
STIC JRABLE them by the Universal Ex 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DU - thom, be mx 
maine optnte bes Ba werd “ LINOLEUM” ¢ ie Cy 


gael on {> 
KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 













QUIDMUBBE 


defy mois! or salt air 
ing coal, i 
delivered 
cash requir 








oy all other 
to any depot 
ivered. All Paint 
tiful Color Card of 
any one can Paint. 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Prices low, 
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Factory, 



















MIDDLETOWN, > 
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ohm st. N 
viee ‘New York, and 





H 
FLOOR COVERING, pana bare, ote 








COLUMBIA aA DECTCLE. 





cents. 





Fa NN ee 





PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to 
free. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
1@ Murray Street, New York. 





It is what 





men Book of 
kinds of cards, 10 cents. 








ELEGANT “ULES 


= 818, oe AND AND 9825. 
DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


eEAIALE SEAR 






NEW VoRhK 

















J.Estey & Co. 
ent it Vt. 


ee 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 
t and styles sent free. 














WASTE SEWING SILK 30c. per oz 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 


- WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. ..40c. per oz 


A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
oeeived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. w 
Se 9 pi 
Fone Wome Pyenc) Cites Danae rr pleces.900 





pi > 3 oo 
ly-Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. ” +4 








H 
Tlustrated Catalogue  - past mailed free on 

application. Estimates 

Cc. L. HADLEY, nn nl New York City. 
Orders boxed an Car or } a+ free of 

charge. Sent C. 0. “oO bor $0 Money ’ 














imported in Tiles, 
from Minton’s, Maw’s & Boote’s, 


Churehes, Public 
































Flower-Boxes, rus 
Special Designs ‘and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth 8t., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 
















































THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


ee WEAN 


fot alava’, 



























PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability.. 


beg = 4 KNABE & Cu., 


















Nos. 204 and 
No. 112 ePire A 


Les ee 











“Tux LepePExpent” Presa @1 inv @2 Rose STREET, 











